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YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our 
expert team can help you honor the memories, 
people, and places that matter to you. Smart 
charitable planning—at any giving level— 

may enable you to do more than you thought 
possible while propelling Duke forward. Contact 
us today to unleash your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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A magical clock, Biden 
talks cancer, trying out 
library recipes 
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SPORTS 
A champion fencer 
who also croons 
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22 A Man for NII Seasons by Peter Vaughn 
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After three titles, lacrosse coach John Danowski still is teaching players 
about fairness and the perils of entitlement 


Retke the Otte ebeel by Louise Flynn 


Duke Performances returns to a revived Page Auditorium, where what 
g 
goes on backstage is as critical as what happens on stage 


Reimagining Nature oy Andrew Park 


On a woodsy ramble, a humanist and a theologian 
have an ecological conversation 


BREAK TIME: Construction 
workers have lunch in the 
West Union’s Great Hall. 
When the work is done, the 
“area will be a food venue 
called The Skillet. Photo by 
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MATERIALS USED 
iatel [Ufo (=m-)4efel-1-1e| 
structural steel and 
glass from Germany, 
blackened-steel wall 
cladding, terra cotta 
walls and fins, and 
wood ceilings. 


Many FOUND SPACES 

and features have 

been uncovered, 

including the east- 

wing attic with steel 

trusses, and the two- 
idelavelolte|amanlialmixen(-\¢ 

that will become a 
a/€onference room. 











The WOOD CEILINGS 
in the Great Hall and 
(or-Ton) elalelor=mialamar=\iA-1 
been refinished and 
\WAl | ateh/=mal=\ amie] alaiate) 
idoMalielalikelalaaal=yany 


In the MAIN ENTRY 
OKO)" =) r-\V-1 avaro) dal -1g 
floor was removed to 
create a grand two- 
ol aVa-) ald ava le)eleiar-lale| 
two-story meeting 
room above. 
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RECOGNITION | The main 
quadrangle of West Campus—from 
the steps leading to Clocktower 
(@]Uf-\e Manoel d avessi-ml=t-(e| [aren uom DY-\ Also) a) 
Quad, and the Chapel Quad—will 
lox=terelpal=w-Nel=)(-me elle mm ar-lant=re mele 
Felgeolalin=voi anv] 0]|t-laW-Vel=\(=emdal=mel=ilelal=ia 
olmanrola-maar-lamanliaavaolelivellatelsmelg 
spaces in that area. The announce- 
ment came after president Richard 
in pul=) cele | pl=r-(o all BY-Yor-1nn] eX-1ance)daal=xe| 
FlaMele NAelavme| cel] OMe! at=l [atoll oh 
executive vice president Tallman 
Trask III, to consider how to honor 
id \oW-Nildlote]aby-Vaal=laler=] alt=] qe ayin=voim 

a move in response to student 
(ol=taat=lale lea Malem] qel0] ol a=\Vdi-\i-ve maal=) 
alike) AVMOM-V oX=)(=ucmerolaidd] olUjdlelals 
and consulted with surviving mem- 
bers of the Abele family (some of 
MYA atolpalrs|a=m B10] <=] (Ul anlalp maemo l=\\{-1(e) e) 
id at=w olt-lamielanere)aninat=laalelccidlelanmy-N 
maateld.<clanel=ilelatelalalew-Vel=\(=m@ler-le| 
will be placed on the most-traf- 
ficked pathway at the center of the 
quad. In addition, a plaque explain- 
ing Abele’s role will be placed in 
BYU] <= I at=) X=) Auld a=W a alelsialer=|(=lelgelaate} 
oi alismel=sile[atswurs]arelalismarlaal=ay all 

be added to the cornerstone of 

iu a\> Wel ay=] X=) pure] earn ai dam aat=matslaalomele 
Horace Trumbauer, for whose Phil- 
Elel=\felaltemelaeinvin=voidel es) milaaniy-Nol-1(-) 
was chief designer. Duke also will 
folU| del ar=\X=mid alma ke] aiacmaemeal=m Ore! ||| 
(@fel iti nglel cel emmsiatelelohwarelarem aie) ale 
(Gio) ae l6]if-lall mies) alelisw-N ol=1(>) aar-Jale| 
lant=) <owianeie ef=\anatelalclaiediavsies) i-lalo)aurela 
ldatom\ Fel1alel amore) palaalisisiiel alte je) (ele | teks 
phy of Abele, and fund the annual 
WVelahenll alm alism arelarel@ret=ii=\o)¢-la late) 

YN itd ier aley-Vaal=)alerclaiclel alien iclaalcialene _| 
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GO TO: CAMPAIGN STOP 2016 


WHAT IT IS: A digital hub for politicos and the people who love them, 
launched by the Office of News and Communications. ma 
WHERE: Dukecampaignstop2016.org ; sh 
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Highlights Share : A serable cough, a stubborn head 
The Duke community— ; : ; ymr 
past and present—can 
¥ trade views on the 
_ As we issues of the day. 
witness one == 
of the most Seno ebro sient eve é pasa 
polarizing ae a Blogs ay arily. But s 
elections in More than thirty m = will have « n ees tool 
pyri patio ry eee undergraduate and to. foybne benefit from a 
5 ; graduate students | I 
it’s worth Expert Insights Student Voices Quote of the Day 


will blog throughout 
the year; topics 
include reflections on 


considering 6: @--~— 


whether the 
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nature of . Nepean ones candidates, deep dives 
he primary into single issues, and 
system occasionally, a winning “caused i a virus or bacterium. From 
y policy proposal. 


a small sample of blood, the test looks 
for certain gene patterns that indicate 
which type of microbe is to blame. 


has a little 
something to 
do with it.” 


N.C. & Southern Politics 









ee side ie RA Expert Opinion In a study published in Science 

—sophomore er : Sanford professors Translational Medicine, the team found 
nikita) Gavan wv : Bruce Jentleson and m™ «= their blood test to be 87 percent ac- 
Ea erg tee PR Osis Peter Feaver discuss ; curate in detecting various viruses, 

pene — ae America’s global ™ =§=common bacteria like strep, and even 

role in the biweekly the absence of infections, in 300 area 


video feature “Foreign —: A ENetete Legal Use Uareeel cocmre tm etenarreeesterel 


Exchange, while po- more accurate than similar tests cur- 
tical science professor rently in use. Study authors are work- 


National Issues 





i David Rohde opens his dval ee fol Gast 
aon office hours to a video ies a ees Age a es or 
rs Wee interview. 





Why Is it So hard to break a bad Nabit? 


Curbing your evening ice-cream binge is difficult because habits are programmed deep inside our brain 
circuitry. A team of neuroscientists in the Duke Institute for Brain Sciences (DIBS) recently published research 

Bes xamining the brain’s eee and “go” signals in mice models. Pathways in the part of the brain that control 
motor actions and compulsive behaviors work like a game of red light, green light: There is a “go” signal, which 
tells you to have another scoop, and a competing “stop” signal. In a habituated brain, both of these pathways 
were stronger, but eee dee the “go” signal got a head start—it activated more quickly than the stop signal 
The mice that were able to break their habit Cin this study, a sugar fix) had weaker “go” signal cells 
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Richard H. Brodhead 


Building an Inclusive Community 


ach August, we take an astonishing photo of Duke's 
new freshmen, gathered in block numbers spelling out 
their class year on the East Campus quad. It’s an un- 
forgettable image of the first time this group of 1,700 
individuals experience themselves as a class. 

When I speak to groups of alumni around the country, I some- 
times ask: What would it be like if half of this exuberant crowd 
were suddenly to disappear? That’s what Duke would be like 
without financial aid. 

More than half of our undergraduates receive some form of 
Duke financial aid. Duke offers merit scholarships 
and athletic scholarships, but the vast majority of 
these students on aid are receiving need-based aid. At 
a time when paying for college is a worry for many 
families, Duke is proud to be one of a dwindling 
group of American universities that are need-blind 
in admissions and meet full demonstrated need. 
That means that when a student applies to Duke, 
the application is considered on the basis of talent 
and potential—not on the family’s ability to pay. 

Why does Duke make this commitment? Uni- 
versities are in the human-potential business. Duke 
draws students of the highest talent so that we can 
help them build and discover their powers and be- 
come people who can deliver their full benefit to 
the world. Our society needs all its best talent, and 
a country that supplies education only to those who 
can afford it is a country that leaves too much po- 
tential underdeveloped. 

In addition, we know that Duke is a much more 
vibrant place—intellectually, socially, culturally—as 
a result of welcoming people of all experiences and 
backgrounds. Indeed, the very nature of a Duke ed- 
ucation becomes more profound and far-reaching when our intel- 
lectual community draws its members from the broadest possible 
arc, including in socioeconomic measures. Discussions that begin 
in the classroom and spill over to the dorm, the dining hall, the 
quad, about America’s most pressing challenges—conversations 
about public education, health care, justice, economic opportu- 
nity—are deeper and richer when students share perspectives re- 
flecting a wide range of human experience. And the fact that our 
student body is made up of splendidly talented people in a hun- 
dred different forms increases the attraction for more splendidly 
talented people to come join them. 

Of course, it is not enough to open the doors of opportunity; 
we also need to ensure that students have the support they need to 
thrive. Students who are the first in their families to go to college 
may lack the easy knowledge of how to navigate a college envi- 
ronment. They may be too embarrassed to admit they find an as- 
signment bewildering and too nervous to ask a professor for help. 

To take a meaningful step toward building an inclusive com- 
munity for all, we recently created the Washington Duke Schol- 
ars program. It’s named for the father of James B. Duke, who 


> 
we 


walked home after the Civil War with fifty cents in his pocket 
and quickly rose to success, leading him to inyest in Trinity Col- 
lege because of his belief in the power of education to lift indi- 
viduals and communities. The Washington Duke Scholars will 
be talented, high-achieving students who come from low-in- 
come families and who are the first in their families to attend 
college. In addition to enhanced financial aid, these scholars will 
receive special mentoring, including a pre-orientation program 
designed to smooth their transition to college so that they can 
succeed just like the rest of our students. 


M ) a awe / “ = 


YOU’RE WELCOME: The Class of 2019 is all smiles on photo day. 


Duke’s commitment to financial aid is expensive. In the last 
ten years, Duke’s annual cost of need-based financial aid dou- 
bled, from $45 million to more than $100 million each year. 
Annual Fund contributions are a major source of support, as 
was the Financial Aid Initiative I led in 2005. 

To strengthen Duke's long-term capacity to support our stu- 
dents, Duke has embarked on a new drive to build endowment 
resources for need-based undergraduate financial aid. We're very 
fortunate that Fred ’73 and Barbara ’75 Sutherland, together 
with The Duke Endowment and other donors, have created a 
matching fund in excess of $20 million to inspire others to give. 
Alumni who want to help the next generation of students ex- 
perience the benefits they received at Duke will now find that 
the Access and Opportunity Challenge is a way to make the 
impact of their gifts even greater. We hope that more alumni will 
join the effort to keep Duke’s doors open to students regardless 
of their family circumstances. Financial aid is Duke's priority 
before all other priorities: To educate the most varied talent in 
the most dynamic and invigorating educational environment is 


Duke's highest calling. m 
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‘lop science 
honor goes to two 
assistant professors 


Both will be honored at the 
White House. 


Adrienne Stiff-Roberts and Chris 
Dwyer, both assistant professors of 
electrical and computer engineer- 
ing, will receive a Presidential Early 
Career Award for Scientists and En- 
gineers (PECASE). It’s considered 
the highest honor given to scientists 
by the U.S. government and will be 
presented at a White House ceremo- 
ny in the fall. 

The award, which comes with a 
grant of up to $1 million over five 
years, is meant to recognize young 
investigators and support the early 
stages of their independent research 
careers. President Barack Obama 
said of this group of 100 PECASE 
recipients, “With their talent, cre- 
ativity, and dedication, I am confi- 
dent that they will lead their fields 
in new breakthroughs and discover- 
ies and help us use science and tech- 
nology to lift up our nation and our 
world.” 

Stiff-Roberts will use the award 
to support her work on developing 
hybrid nanomaterials, while Dwyer 
will use his to create novel sensing 
devices that someday could be used 
to analyze blood samples for cancer, 
among other applications. 


10 www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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NEUROSCI 289: Music and the Brain 


As vice provost for 
the arts at Duke, Scott Lindroth has an 
Talt=1a-ss1 a alm iiale| lave ele)) al ecm) mlala-lasi-leidielal 
Felanvolarem=lare|{al-i-lal ale pmar=140]¢-] msvell=1a les 
and social sciences, and the arts. A 
few years ago, he was invited to a 
Ste Kim @Colalal=eidlelal-me | gele)| omanl=\-)4 [ale mnelg 
the Brain and Society, which set the 
jslel-mielare(=\\/-1(e)] [ale m-Mal=\ i merole] a-1>) 

Fe] gelel ave Mdal-ss\-me| Yel] ©) |lal-wm el alel golden 
F-Weto)nn) ofel-1-1 am 7-lale-lomcem alae m= IoN] 

ivomm=> de)i(oliahvmeldialemdal-m-)ausmlalvemaal= 
context of neuroscience.” Faculty 
within the Duke Institute for Brain 
iSYol(=1aler-s-yr-ida=1alel fave mdal-Mant-l-14] ale mjal-|a-re| 
his passion. The resulting partnership 
“wasn’t a forced marriage in any 

way,” he says. “Many colleagues in 

the natural sciences were and still are 
Y=1d(elUlsI Wak-vale rele l-re Mm lamaalelsilomsiol(-Jaldiile 
research is motivated by wonderment, 
Vi alkei all cmaUl ave r-laal-lale-)|\ar-laMm=lanlola(e)are)| 
ore) aval=veid(olamdidal-Me|[-\1a(e)a le) al olUpar4(—n 
Musicians dedicate their lives to the 

(ol g=t-| dco) a me) my el ate(=)aant-alar-]alem=iaaleldleyar-)| 
Yaver-le[=\aal-lalqndalgellle|al-—-iolallom Ol ac=i¢-[ale=mm 


fate |ce)dal-lare mm Le) e)t-\-m@hV-1¢-]40F 
a research professor who studies 
auditory neuroscience, will explore how 
music affects the brain, how the brain 
folisja]alelelijal=cm lam ido)aame)aaliar-vollale-wmr-lale| 
how we learn to create and perform 
anlelsi(onm Kole |-laal=)emdal-mal-ielceel-lalaiie 
rJavo Mma al=maaleli(elr-lam all m ole y44(-mualgelelela 
how pitch is perceived, what elements 
generate feeling, even how melodies 
are remembered. “We are trying to get 
Fj ad at-W olat-\ave)pal=lalolamelm aalelsromicelaair.) 
cognitive perspective, neuroscientific 
perspective, and a music theory 
perspective,” says Overath. 


The course 
begins with interactive lectures and 
sound analysis projects and ends 
with students presenting a topic of 
folate) (or=ar- lan adallalemigelaam-i-iimrel-i-ilelalcre) 
experiments to musical performances 
to literature surveys. Along the way 
they'll listen to compositions by 
rove} gal ele)=1-16-mc-]alel ale mige)an BI-1010K-\var-l ale) 
Mahler to Katy Perry and Jimi Hendrix. 


Both professors have a life- 
folate iale=1c=s-1an lal aalel-j(onmm @)V-1¢-14a mide [el [re 
lanlelirere) (ole hVar-l-wr-]amelalel-iae]¢-lel0l-]u-m-] ale, 
has played the viola since the age of 
six. “Music is very meaningful to me,” 
he says. “To have a more scientific ap- 
fe) gey-\o1 acon ale) male lant=]alm el-1¢e-1hVomanle sie 
is very close to my heart.” Lindroth, who 
re) f= \Vacm el f=] alemr=lalem al-smero)anl elessi-1e meter] 
and instrumental pieces for the New 
wold al dayi iateldaalelallom-lalemual-m@laller-lelomo)\/a0 
phony Orchestra, says, “The class allows 
me to experience music from a very 
different lens and perspective, and my 
hope is to offer students different ways 
to experience a wide variety of music.” 


Students are 
treated to performances and talks from 
distinguished artists and special guests, 
Haver (Ulellaremvdle)iialiimel-)alalii=ialncelam-lare| 
(\ (toi dd(or-]-]aremee)palelein-ian-lalelial-i-1alale, 
professor Blake Wilson B.S.E.E. ’74, who 
lat=il eX=ve Me (=\/=1(0) old al-mevetoial(=t-lau lan) e) (lal e 
is a popular lecturer. “To hear the story 
ro) mr-Ia we) nat=lam\Anrem (=t-1aal-1emeem-iialem-ler-l ia) 
after having the implant is incredible,” 
oN Vio Ml ale] co)da mmm =)dlale|ialeMiamee)|(=1-[e10[-13) 
NiViavomer=] als al-|a=maal=11 an eld-ar-lalemaal-lig 
own stories with students helps bring 
it home, rather than [the course] being 
something abstract. It’s quite powerful.” 

—Amir Williams 


Biden brings his 


cancer “moonshot” to Duke 


The vice president focuses on speeding the delivery of effective treatments. 


resident Barack Obama announced at his State 

of the Union address that Vice President Joe 

Biden would launch a “moonshot’ to “end can- 

cer. A month later, Biden was at Duke Medi- 

cal School presiding over a panel to discuss the 
details. Duke’s reputation for innovative treatments and 
collaborative research provided an instructive backdrop 
for Biden's plan, which is to accelerate a decade’s worth of 
cancer advancements within the next five years. 

“We're not looking at incremental change,” said Biden 
at the February 10 event. “What we're trying to do is end 
up with a quantum leap on the path to a cure.” 

With a billion-dollar investment from the federal gov- 
ernment, and more from donors, Biden hopes to find 
better ways to share vital research and information among 
academic medicine, the pharmaceutical industry, and phy- 
sicians. [he goal is to break down institutional and bureau- 
cratic barriers to get effective treatments to patients faster. 

“We have all had our experiences with death and trag- 
edy,” said Biden, who lost his son Beau to a brain tumor 
last year. Indeed, the room at the hall was full of people af- 
fected by cancer. “When you've been through it, you have 
a different perspective,” he said. 

Biden’s understanding of the patient perspective im- 
pressed Kimberly Blackwell ’89, a breast-cancer oncologist 
at Duke Cancer Center, who was one of ten experts on the 
panel. Unless you've been a patient or a caregiver, 
she says, “it can be hard to see how the piec- 
es [of treatment] fit together and where the 
roadblocks are.” 

After meeting with more than 220 oncol- 
ogists and other cancer experts, Biden found 
that systemic issues were to blame: Data are 
not standardized for productive sharing, 
clinical trials are bound by red tape, 
and research itself is too often 
siloed. Scientists, institutions, 
and drug companies do not 
communicate with one an- 
other, even when working 
on parallel tracks. 

The Duke Clinical Re- 
search Institute (DCRI), 
the world’s largest aca- 
demic-research organiza- 
tion, has been at the van- 
guard of sharing data, 
says Michael B. Kastan, 



















executive director of the Duke Cancer Institute. Ground- 
breaking therapies benefit from collaboration within the 
university. For example, work is under way to move stud- 
ies of the poliovirus therapy developed at Duke’s Preston 
Robert Tisch Brain Tumor Center to other solid tumors, 
including prostate, breast, and lung cancers. 

But even therapies long proven to be beneficial run into 
hurdles when used with other, newer, drugs, says Kastan. 
While combined targeted therapies for specific tumor mu- 
tations are the future of cancer care, he says “the old para- 
digms are not set up for the era of personalized medicine.” 

A major barrier to developing new treatment protocols 
is the clinical-trial system, says Blackwell. The number of 
Americans participating in it has declined in the past ten 
years. Currently, only about 5 percent of American can- 
cer patients are enrolled in 
clinical trails. Patients often 
perceive the financial risks as 
too great. 

“Countries that offer free 
health care are able to attract 
patients to clinical trials more 
easily and quickly, speeding 
up the pipeline for drug re- 
search,’ says Blackwell. Pa- 
tients in the U.S. agreeing to participate in a clinical trial 

don't know in advance what will and won't be cov- 

ered by insurance—unexpected copays, addition- 

al medications—because they don’t know what 
side effects or complications will arise. 

Meanwhile, doctors and hospitals are con- 
cerned about liability, should something un- 
foreseen go wrong. Unless a drug company 
is involved to fully fund all costs, the 
trials are often money-losing prop- 

ositions for physicians and insti- 
tutions. And getting the drug 
industry to collaborate for efh- 

ciency is almost as difficult as 

“getting a nuclear deal with 

Iran,” joked Biden. 

The moonshot is meant to 
get the whole cancer-treat- 
ment machine in_ better 
working order. “Biden is 

the catalyst,” says Black- 

well. “Now it’s up to us to 
provide the fuel.” 


“When you’ve 
been through 
it, you have 
a different 
perspective.” 


AP Photo/Ben McKeown 
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Muggle makes magical clock 


A senior engineers a real-life version of the clock from Harry Potter. 


Of all the madcap inventions in the Harry Potter series—the Marauders Map, the 
Invisibility Cloak—the Weasley Clock is one of the most practical. Instead of tell- 
ing time, it reveals where members of the Weasley family are throughout the day. 
Each person is represented by a hand, and the hours are replaced by locations, 
such as school, “traveling,” “lost,” or the worrisome “mortal peril.” 

The fictional version resides in the kitchen of The Burrow, but now a real-life 
digital version hangs on the wall of Trey Bagley’s parents’ home in Houston. Bag- 
ley, a senior computer science major, created his clock at Duke’s Innovation Co- 
Lab, a creativity incubator in the Telcom Building—no magic required. Using a 
Photon board, IFTTT programs, and LED lights, he was able to build a replica 

that tracks all six members 
of his family, as long as they 
have their phones with them. 
His clock, which has a la- 
ser-cut wood face and lights 
instead of hands, features the 
categories work, school, on 
the way, forest, holiday, and, 
of course, mortal peril. “We 
all set up rules on our phones 
so that for different locations 
or events, it'll change which 
category were lit up under,’ he 
told NPR’s Rachel Martin. Say Bagley takes his phone with him on a walk in the 
Sarah P, Duke Gardens: “I’m able to draw a radius around that on the computer 
and say—if my phone enters this line, then set me to ‘forest.’ ” 

Bagley worked on his invention during exam week and finished in time to take 
it home for Christmas. He says his mother is comforted by seeing all lights on 
“home” at the end of the day. Still, the most dire category is always a possibility, 
especially after graduation, when he begins work at Microsoft. As he told Mar- 
tin, “If their stock drops below their three-year low, it automatically sets me to 
‘mortal peril.’ ” 

To build your own Bagley Clock, go to https://github.com/tbornottb/Weasley- 
Clock, where youll find the code it runs on. 





TIME PIECE: The homemade Weasley Clock 
has a laser-cut wood face. 


Why am | So quick to blame 
oeople, out slow to praise them? 


Take heart, says the brain-science team that published a new 
study on this question. It’s human nature to treat negative actions 
as intentional and positive ones as unintentional. By combing 
MRI technology with measures of emotional reactions, the team 
found that people engage different processes for negative 

and positive intentionality judgments. Actions that produce a 
negative outcome are processed In the amygdala, a region of the 
brain often linked to negative emotions. When study participants 
experienced positive scenarios, the amygdala response was 
absent—and judgments of intentionality were based not on 
feelings, but on emotion-free analysis of the outcome. 
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Joining a 
cc e Dp) 
noble enterprise 


Innovation and collaboration are top 
priorities for Pratt's new dean. 


After a months-long international search, 
Ravi Bellamkonda, a biomedical en- 
gineer, scholar, and entrepreneur, has 
been named the Vinik Dean of the Pratt 
School of Engineering. In his new post, 
which will start 
August 1, he says 
he plans to “nur- 
ture certain areas 
of research in 
which we can be 
absolutely world- 
class leaders.” He 
sees Pratt leading 
the way in sec- 
tors critical to 
the global econo- 
my, such as materials, computing, securi- 
ty, health, and the environment. 

Bellamkonda says he was drawn to 
Duke’s “reputation for being entrepre- 
neurial and forward-thinking,” as well as 
the university's “flexibility to reach a little 
further and not just play it safe.” 

As chair of the Wallace H. Coulter 
Department of biomedical engineering, 
a joint appointment between Emory’s 
School of Medicine and Georgia Tech’s 
engineering school, he has brought to- 
gether faculty and students from both 
institutions to research novel approaches 
to health issues such as Alzheimer’s, nerve 
damage, and cancer. He also introduced 
programs to foster experiential learning in 
engineering. His Atlanta lab was among 
the first to successfully use the immune 
system to regenerate nerves damaged by 
trauma and to design ways to destroy scar 
tissue impeding recovery after spinal-cord 
injuries. He also founded three start-up 
companies. 

At Duke, he'll encourage collaboration 
among Pratt’s 1,240 undergraduates, its 
960 graduate students, and the universi- 
ty’ other schools. “I'd like us to collec- 
tively create an environment that is in- 
spiring and meaningful, so that all of us 
feel like we are part of a noble enterprise 
trying to find solutions to pressing world 
problems,” he says. 
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Cooking the books 


The Rubenstein Library test kitchen whips up recipes from the archives. 


he prune soufHlé was not a success. The recipe 

from a 1920s weight-loss advertisement looked 

promising enough, but in a perverse way: “It 

sounded so unappetizing that I felt compelled 
to give it a shot,’ wrote test cook Katrina Martin, a 
library technical-services assistant. Her culinary ef- 
fort—‘a sad, deflated pan of brown blobs”—is one of 
more than a dozen contributions on the Rubenstein Li- 
brary Test Kitchen blog. 


People are exploring the Some hideous : 
archives and finding recipes ; : 
that speak to them, that they recipes have 
identify with emotionally— turned out : 
whether that’s something ‘ ; 
that sounds really good or re- quite tasty. 


ally awful,” says Kate Collins, 
a research-services librarian, who launched the online 
project with her colleague Elizabeth Dunn a year and 
a half ago. 

Dunn had heard that librarians at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were cooking up 
early modern recipes from their 
archives, and she wanted to 
do the same with Duke’s 
Special Collections. The li- 
brary’s extensive catalogue 
of early-American cookbooks 
and manuscripts, as well as 
the John W. Hartman Cen- 


ters collection of advertise- 











ments, has proven to be an addictive source of cooking 
inspiration for library staff and the blog’s small-but- 
hungry fan base. 

Anyone who wants to participate is given free rein to 
find a marvel in the digital or paper archives, be it Beef 
Shins in Wow Wow Sauce (early 1800s) or a Goblin 
Sandwich (1946), which amounts to deviled ham and 
avocado sandwiched between the halves of a donut. In 
terms of optics, Collins judged that concoction “proba- 
bly our best worst one.” 

Some hideous recipes have turned out quite tasty. 
The Velveeta Corn Ring With Creamed Mushrooms 
“should not have been good,” says Collins. “We all 
were shocked. It appeals to base instincts: cheesy, salty, 
carb-y.” Other standouts included a Hoppin’ John 
from 1847—tested by two Ph.D. students—topped 
with burnished cubes of smoked ham hock, and a 
sweet potato custard from the 1870s that was so 

good Collins made it for Thanksgiving. 

Potable recipes are accepted, too. An easy, 
boozy punch came from the 1977 Duke 
University Library staff cook- 

book. A library colleague who 

brews beer found a recipe 
for ale made out of spruce 
needles. The fermenting, 
like the cooking, will take 
place off campus. Alas, sighs 
. Collins, “there’s only a test 
= kitchen of our own minds.” 














WHO’S COUNTING 


The Duke-Pittsburgh football matchup this fall produced a major win: the first-ever “zero-waste” game day. 


30,241 94. 


attendance at the 
November 14 game 


percent of recyclable and 
compostable material 


total number of trash bags 
for the landfill 


diverted from trash . 


uke.edu 


ARE WE FALLING APART? Henry Petroski, Vesic Professor of civil 


engineering and professor of history, is the author of nineteen books—most 
recently, 7he Road Taken: The History and Future of America’s Infrastructure. 


What’s the biggest surprise 
from your research on this 
book? 

The fact that politics, finance, 
engineering, and lots of other 
forces—activism, environ- 
mentalism—push and pull 
infrastructure decisions in so 
many different directions. We 
should all be in it together for 
the common good. Infrastruc- 
ture Is, after all, public works. 


How does America’s infra- 
structure compare with the 
rest of the world? 

The American Society of 

Civil Engineers issues an in- 
frastructure report card every 
four years; we keep getting 

a mediocre grade at best. 
That refers not just to roads 
and bridges but also to wa- 
ter supply, sewage, and so 
forth. Congress finally passed 
an infrastructure bill in early 
December, but it didn’t solve 
the central problem, the in- 
solvency of the Highway Trust 
Fund. That fund is supported 
by the gas tax, but the gas 
tax has not been raised since 
1993—even now that gas 
prices are very, very low. You 
can't have good infrastructure 
without paying for it. In the 
early days of this country, you 
could get tax relief by working 
on the roads, maybe right in 
your neighborhood. People 
had a direct connection to 
the roads, and they saw that 
it took effort to put them in 
order. 


Is it curious that we still 
have Roman-built roads to 
travel on? 

Of course, the loads that were 
put on Roman roads didn’t 
include big semi-tractor-trail- 
ers. But we don’t build our 


roads of stone, and stone 
lasts a lot longer than asphalt. 
When you put a road down 

in asphalt, you’re going to 
have to replace it in a couple 
of decades, at most. So we’re 
not building for centuries 


You write admiringly of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. How com- 
mon is it to see that kind of 
convergence of functional 
and aesthetic values? 

It was rare even when the 
Brooklyn Bridge was built. 
That bridge’s designer, John 
Roebling, was not just a top- 
notch engineer; he also stud- 
ied philosophy. Exceptional 
engineers back in the late 
1800s saw bridges as mon- 
umental entrances to cities; 
they weren't just utilitarian 
structures. And so they de- 
signed them for the ages. 


You seem to be fascinated 
not just by big things, like 
the Brooklyn Bridge, but 
also by modest aspects of 
infrastructure, like center- 
lines and traffic lights. 
There are always challenges 
getting agreement around 
standards. What color paint 
do you use on centerlines? 
Oregon wants one color; 
New York State wants an- 
other color. There have 
been debates about 
traffic lights. Should 
it be red light on 
top, green light 

on the bottom, or 
vice versa? There is 
one city with a large 
Irish-American com- 
munity that didn’t like the 
red light on top—they wanted 
green, for Ireland, uppermost. 
That may be fine from a cul- 
tural point of view. But about 


10 percent of male drivers are 
colorblind. They can’t distin- 
guish between red and green 
light, except by their stan- 
dardized position. 


Are we going to see a future 
with different demands on 
infrastructure? 

The technology for self-driv- 
ing and interconnected ve- 
hicles is ready to go. But the 
public policy isn’t in place 

If there is an accident with a 


driverless car, who’s at fault? 


What’s your sense of how 
attentive Duke is to its 
infrastructure needs? 
It’s variable. At the end 
of Science Drive, 

there’s a circle “ 
where bus- 

es, trucks, 

everybody 

can turn 


around. The buses ride up 

on the concrete curb and 
over time break off chunks 

of it. If campus planners had 
thought long term about the 
issue in the first place, they 
might have used granite. Now 
after a few years, they'll say, 


“Oh, well, we should redo the 





curb.” There will likely be a 
patchwork repair—an incre- 
concrete—and the concrete 
won't match. It’s what we see 
with the potholes we drive 
over, and it’s a metaphor for 
What’s happening with our 
infrastructure nationally 


—Robert J. Bliwise 






















Classic digs, digital wonders 


he only signs of the splen- 

dor that was Vulci, Italy, 

are the network of tombs, 

the abandoned foundation 
of a grand temple, and the ruins 
that now dot the fields of swaying 
grass. 

Students in classical studies pro- 
fessor Maurizio Forte’s archaeolo- 
gy courses don’t have to imagine 
what this once-great Etruscan city 
looked like at its peak in the sixth 
century BCE. They can walk right 
into it in virtual reality. 

These students, and those work- 
ing on interdisciplinary teams 
funded by a Bass Connections 
grant, collaborate with professors 
from fields as diverse as brain 
science and art history on digital 
excavations—and use today’s tech- 
nology to create 3D images of the 
ancient structures. 

“Duke is great at not separating 
art and science,” says Forte, who 
spends summers with students 
conducting fieldwork in Vulci and 
on the completely paperless “dig- 
ital dig” of a Neolithic dwelling at 
Catalhoytk, in Turkey. Their work 
combines art and history with 
fields such as cybernetics and 
cognitive science, and is housed 
in Duke’s Dig@Lab, which Forte 
founded and directs. 

“| love to see this space of 
knowledge we shape and reshape 
as an open platform where young 
minds contribute,” he says. “I’ve 
seen students before and after, 
and they are really different peo- 
ple and better people for their 
careers.” 

The team that traveled to Vulci 
last summer used classical tech- 
niques of archaeological prospec- 
tion, then applied tools such as 
ground-penetrating radar, magne- 
tometry, and drone photography 
to create a trove of data and pic- 
tures, One of those students, Pratt 
senior Emmanuel Shiferaw, also 
wrote part of the computer code 
that turns 3D models of multi- 
source field data into interactive 








Ground-penetrating radar (GPR) works like ; 
: sonar to create a 3D map of a site at various : 
depths. The equipment used at Vulci was so : 


large it had to be pulled by a car. 





A DJI S900 hexacopter collects aerial 
data with high-resolution cameras. 





zSpace, a stereoscopic device with a stylist 
: and glasses, allows for the visualization and 
: manipulation of virtual objects. 





worlds that call to mind life-sized 
video games. 

“| think the past is one of the 
things that fascinates people the 
most—the past and the future,” says 
Shiferaw. It makes sense to him 
that archaeologists, who deal with 
the past, would be early adopters 
of modern technologies that allow 
them to excavate without disturb- 
ing sites or delicate artifacts. Digital 
formats create the possibility for 
instant collaboration worldwide. 

A student looking through a vir- 
tual-reality headset in the lab would 
see Vulci’s temple spring to life. In 
the Duke Immersive Virtual Environ- 
ment, a six-sided cave-like space, 
one can step into the Neolithic 
dwelling at CatalhoyUk. 

“This new way of looking at it just 
gives you new ideas,” says Kather- 
ine McCusker, a Ph.D. student in Art, 
Art History & Visual Studies, who 
helped excavate at Vulci last sum- 
mer. “It’s kind of like you’ve been 
looking at a puzzle from one direc- 
tion and haven't been able to put it 
together, and one day you look at it 
upside down and realize there are 
new patterns.” 

The team continues to make new 
discoveries: McCusker led GPS and 
Geographic Information System 
work at Vulci that may have re- 
vealed previously unknown public 
buildings and Roman baths. Forte 
says the next frontier might expand 
the data to include multisensory in- 
formation, such as sound and tem- 
perature, that could make the simu- 
lated past feel even more present. 

“No one has tried before, so we 
might fail,” he says. “We might be 
too early. But we like the challenge 
to do the impossible.” 

—Jennifer Brookland 


Oculus Rift 
stereoscopic head- 
mounted virtual- 
reality goggles 
provide a simulated 
tour of the past. 





Senior named Gates 


Cambridge Scholar 


The chemistry major will continue 
multidrug-resistance research. 


Senior Catherine Newman is among the 
thirty-five U.S. recipients of the Gates 
Cambridge Scholarship, which covers a 
student's tuition and expenses while com- 
pleting a graduate degree at the University 
of Cambridge. The chemistry major with 
a concentration in biochemistry and a 
minor in biology is from Mebane, North 
Carolina. At Cambridge, she will contin- 
ue her research on multidrug resistance, 
while pursing a masters of philosophy 
in biological science with a biochemistry 
concentration. 

The scholarship was started in 2000 
with a grant of $210 million from the 
Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation. Re- 
cipients are chosen on the basis of their 
intellect, leadership potential, and com- 
mitment to improving the lives of others. 
Newman has worked with the Global 
Medical Brigades program and tutored in 
the Durham community. 


Where the 


wild things are 


The Park Institute of America will 
promote national-parks research and 


land stewardship. 


A new, independent institute located at 
Duke will foster educational programs 
in conservation and environmental man- 
agement and support greater use of pub- 
lic lands as research sites. The Park Insti- 
tute of America also will fund student 
internships and raise public awareness of 
the challenges confronting some of our 
nation’s most treasured places. 
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Play on 


At fifty, neither snow nor dark of night can stop the Ciompi. 


In 1998, as Duke’s Ciompi Quartet prepared to perform a concert in Jeru- 
salem, a rare March snowstorm swept in and paralyzed the whole city. Their 
formal plans dashed, they decided to play in the meeting room of their 
Old City hotel—there, at least they would have a captive audience and an 
upright piano for the Schumann Piano Quartet. All went well until halfway 
through the last movement, when the lights flickered and went out, pitch- 
ing the room into darkness. 

“Coda!” yelled violinist Eric Pritchard. The three other members skipped 
ahead to the final section, finishing the piece from memory, to a room of 
inky shadows. 

Hsiao-Mei Ku, a Ciompi violinist since 1990, remembers how the audi- 
ence “exploded with joy and tears, yelling, “Bravissimo! ” That impromptu 
concert was, she says, a moment that captures the essence of the group. “To 
tell you the truth, it does 
not matter what happens 
during the rehearsals. 
Here is what matters, re- 
ally, what we bring to the 
stage: totally unified as 
one,” she says. 

The singular quartet 
marks its fiftieth anni- 
versary this spring. It 
was founded in 1965 by 
Italian violinist Giorgio 
Ciompi; today all mem- 
bers are Duke professors, 
and they perform and 
record together all over 
the world. The most se- 
nior member is cellist 
Fred Raimi, who joined 
in 1974, and the newest 
member is Pritchard, who 
arrived in 1995. 

“Our concerts can cov- 
Cialspanmoig2 50 myearor 
says violinist Jonathan 
Baggs, who settled into his Ciompi role in 1986. “To play a piece written 
in 1780, then a short piece written in 2015, and end with a Beethoven 
quartet—that’s thrilling.” m 


FOUR: Left, Fred Raimi, Eric Pritchard, 
Jonathan Baggs, and Hsiao-Mei Ku 


“Our parks and protected areas face 
mounting pressures from climate change, 
invasive species, pollution, and oth- 
er long-term environmental threats, at 
a time when resources to manage these 
lands are shrinking,” says Stuart L. Pimm, 


Doris Duke Professor of Conservation. 
The institute is a nonpartisan collabo- 
ration between the Nicholas School and 
the Coalition to Protect America’s Na- 
tional Parks, a nonprofit organization of 
former National Park Service employees. 
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TRAILBLAZERS: Coach Bill Foster, left, and physician William Anlyan 


Two legacies remembered 
Basketball coach Bill Foster and medical chancellor William Anlyan 


transformed their arenas. 


When people think of Duke, two institutions immediately spring to 
mind: basketball and medicine—or, medicine and basketball. In January, 
the university community lost two men who paved the way for Duke 
dominance in both arenas. 

William G. Anlyan, the university’s first chancellor for health affairs when 
he retired in 1989, transformed Duke University Hospital from a regional 
medical center in a tobacco town to a cutting-edge research institution 
with a global reputation. In his forty-year career with the university, the 
former surgeon and dean of the medical school oversaw the development of 
the Comprehensive Cancer Center, the Eye Center, and the country’s first 
physician-assistant program, not to mention innovations in cardiac care 
and disease treatment and prevention. 

“Bill Anlyan transformed Duke into the world-leading institution it is 
today,” the current chancellor, A. Eugene Washington, said in a statement. 
“His passing is a tremendous loss because of the way he lived his life, the 
achievements he brought to fruition, and the legacy he bequeaths to us all.” 

Anlyan, who was ninety when he died on January 17, also was a found- 
ing member of the Institute of Medicine, a division of the National Acad- 
emies of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine. 

William Edwin Foster, the beloved Duke basketball coach (1974-80) 
who brought the Blue Devils back to national prominence, died on Janu- 
ary 7 at age eighty-six. In 1974, he took over a moribund basketball pro- 
gram—the team had placed last in the Atlantic Coast Conference for the 
first time ever—and, four years later, led them to the NCAA championship 
game, losing to Kentucky by six points. In three seasons, from 1977 to 
1980, Foster’s teams won the ACC tournament two times, won seven- 
ty-three games, and lost only twenty-four. 

“Bill really worked hard to regain the fan base starting in this area and 
making us a national brand,” Mike Gminski ’80, one of Foster's most cel- 
ebrated recruits, told GoDuke.com. “He was ahead of his time as far as 
marketing and selling the program, and he restored the name that Duke 
had lost for a little bit.” 

Foster also coached at South Carolina, Utah, Rutgers, and Northwestern. 


The Final Countdown 


Built in the far western slums of Kabul by the persecuted Hazara minority, the coed 
Marefat School is an improbable success story. For years American soldiers helped 
keep the dangers of war at bay, as the students—some 4,000 boys and girls— 
studied the arts, humanities, and civic engagement. But all was thrown into peril 
when the U.S. announced plans to withdraw forces. In The Last Thousand: One 





School’s Promise in a Nation at War (St. Martin’s Press), 
Jeffrey E. Stern 07, a journalist and former aid worker, discusses 
the challenges of writing about people he had grown close to, at a 
time when they were most vulnerable: 


This was probably the most difficult thing I’ve done. Not 
because I was trying so hard to maintain journalistic objec- 
tivity—I went into this already having worked and lived 
with these people, and in many ways I was dependent on 
them for my safety—but because I had two conflicting 


impulses. The book is a story, and I wanted it to read like 
a novel. In novels, it’s good for things to happen, you want drama. But 
in this case, the only kind of drama, the only things that could happen, 
were really bad things happening to people I cared a lot about. It felt like 
what was good for the book was bad for my friends. I was oversimplifying 
things, of course. You can get into a lonely place reporting and writing, 
spending most of your time with your own thoughts, and you can fall into 
these loops, where it feels like any direction you go the project is doomed. 
By the end of the writing, and the long process of paring down well over a 
thousand pages, I was trying to step out of the way and just let these peo- 
ple and their amazing stories unfold with as little interference as possible. 


Secrecy necessarily 
surrounds the presi- 
dent’s daily briefing 
report, but David 
Priess M.A. 96, 
Ph.D. ’00 pulls back 
the curtain in The 
Presidents Book of 
Secrets: The Untold 
Story of Intelligence Briefings from Amer- 
ica’s Presidents from Kennedy to Obama 
(PublicA ffairs). 





Anne-Maria Makhulu, assistant pro- 
fessor of cultural anthropology and 
African-American studies, chronicles 
the ongoing influence of the 1970s 
tent cities and illegal settlements that 
spread along Cape Town's perimeter 
in Making Freedom: Apartheid, Squat- 
ter Politics, and the Struggle for Home 
(Duke University Press). 


Professor emeritus Frank Lentricchia’s 
(M.A. 63, Ph.D. ’66) new noir novel 
The Morelli Thing (Guernica Editions) 
finds his private investigator the chief 
suspect in a murder mystery involving 
a hacker and a cold case. 


Professor emeritus of religion Wesley 
A. Kort turns his attentions to a fa- 
vorite subject in Reading CS. Lewis: 

A Commentary (Oxford University 
Press). An in-depth look at the literary, 
religious, and philosophical aspects of 
more than a dozen works by Lewis. 


Former U.S. Solicitor General Ted Ol- 
son calls The Constitutional Foundations 
of Intellectual Property: A Natural Rights 
Perspective (Carolina Academic Press) 
by Randolph J. May ’68, J.D. ’71 and 
Seth L. Cooper “essential for students, 
teachers, and practitioners in the field.” 
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Recommended 
Reading 


For forty years, James B. Duke 
Professor of biology Steven 
Vogel explored the quirks of 
nature as both engineering prob- 
lems and the source of ingenious 
solutions. A leader in the field 

of biomechanics, he sprinkled 
his lively books and lectures with 
eclectic references—from cock- 
tail parties to cannibalism and 
poetry. He died in November, 
but his boundless curiosity lives 
on in his ten books of popular 
science, among them: 


Cats’ Paws and Catapults: 
Mechanical Worlds of 
Nature and People (Norton) 
“Loving nature is not at all the 
same as finding her perfect,” he 
writes in this primer on the basics 
of engineering science. Learn why 
man-made design is reliant on 
right angles, while nature prefers 
a curve. 


The Life of a Leaf 

(University of Chicago Press) 
The leaf becomes a vehicle for 
exploring the evolutionary limits 
and possibilities exposed by na- 
ture’s design. A handy digression 
in a chapter on convection ad- 
vises: For an evenly crispy pizza 
crust, cut a hole in the frozen pie 
before baking it on the oven rack. 


Prime Mover: A Natural 
History of Muscle (Norton) 
Muscle is analyzed from every 
possible angle, including the me- 
chanics of a rattlesnake’s rattle 
and why we humans can tighten 
jar lids more forcibly than than we 
can loosen them. 
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Dueling Interests | By Madeline Taylor 


Pascual Di Tella is a champion fencer and a campus crooner. 


hen Pascual Di Tella, a fencing phen- 
om from Buenos Aires, talks about ma- 
neuvering his saber during a match, he 
falls into the lingua franca of the sport, 
an intricate terminology of attacks and defenses. 
“One point would be an attack on 
preparation, because my hand went 
faster,” he says, as if it’s the simplest 
mind game. “The other person is 
going to be more paranoid of this 
hand. He's going to want to fin- 
ish faster because he doesn’t want 
to get caught in preparation.” His 
explanation is precise, quick, like 
he is on the piste. “So, on the next 
point, I do fake attack preparation. 

I make him fall short because he’s 
reacting faster.” 

Di Tella relaxes, breaks into a smile, 
satishied with his hypothetical victo- 
ry. Fencing is as much a game of wits 
and mental toughness as it is strength 
and agility. The sophomore political 
science major came to Duke's top- 
ranked fencing program—the men’s 
team has made it to the NCAA final 
championships in twenty-six of the 
last twenty-eight years—to hone his 
skills for international competition. 
In 2013, he won the South American 
Junior Championship, and during 
his freshman year at Duke, he ranked 
third in the ACC and fifth in the 
NCAA for the saber. As a member of 
Argentina’s national team, he travels 
all over the globe for bouts. 

“My favorite part of a match is 
when it’s tied at the last point,” he 
says. “So it’s.at the point that whoev- 
er does that point wins. It makes me 
very nervous, but it’s kind of the rea- 
son why you do it.” 

Competitive instincts come nat- 
urally to Di Tella. His father, moth- 
er, grandmother, aunt, and sister all 
ompeted in Olympic Games, rep- 








resenting Argentina in fencing and skiing. And he’s 
built for the sport: His height—6’3”—gives him an 
obvious advantage, as does his temperament. “You 
have to be aggressive mentally,” he says. “And it’s so 
fast. Like, if you were to watch it not knowing any- 
thing about fencing, you would 
just see two people running at each 
other.” 
Being able to move swiftly with 

a calm mind is a skill he cultivates. 

“It’s kind of meditative. To control 

yourself, to control your emotion 

and your impulses,” he says. “You 
can’t ask yourself to win the point. 

You can ask yourself to do things 

to win the point.” 

His manual dexterity and quick 
wrists are primed by his other tal- 
ent: music. He plays the guitar, bass, 
piano, saxophone, and drums, and 
writes and records music in a mini 
recording studio in his dorm room. 
His band, Weekend Shirt, performs 
acoustic pieces and a crafted weave 
of synths, piano, drums, and vocals. 
The group's lyrics can be haunting, 
especially when sung by Di Tella’s 
tremulous voice, full of melancholy 
and youthful longing. 

While he admits it can be hard 
to balance everything, he has found 
that one interest often feeds anoth- 
er. To pump himself up for a fencing 
match, he'll listen to his own music. 
And in return, fencing gives him the 
discipline to stay focused and calm 
when managing classes and music. 
“Routine helps you to become dis- 
ciplined and also a perfectionist. I’m 
not a perfectionist, though,” he says, 
laughing. His foiled opponents sure- 
ly would beg to differ. ™ 


Jon Gardiner 









Taylor is a Duke Magazine intern 
and a sophomore majoring in theater 
studies. 


Les Todd 


years ago, lacrosse coach 

came to campus 

onamission. NCAAchampionship 

titles later, he’s still teaching players— 

at Duke and now on the U.S. Mens 

National team—lessons about fairness, 
playing your role, and that dreaded word: 

















BY PETER VAUGHN 


n January 10, 2016, John Danowski stood 
on the sideline of a soggy lacrosse field in 
Bradenton, Florida, where most of the day 
before hard rains had pelted the surround- 
ing palm trees. He watched his U.S. Lacrosse National team 
warm up, while at the other end of the field its opponent, 
2015 NCAA champion University of Denver Pioneers, did 
the same. Denver had won the title in a Final Four that, 
for the first time in the past nine years, had not included 
Danowski’s Blue Devils. 

Starting with the 2007 season, Duke had won 140 games, 
including three national championships, all the while main- 





taining a minimum team average GPA of 3.0. A dozen of those 
victories had come in 2015, but the Devils lost to Ohio State 
in the first round of the NCAA Tournament. “We were a good 
team,” says Danowski. “{But] trying to live up to the standards 
of the years before—you know, that’s just about impossible.” 

Those high expectations are in large part Danowski’s own 
creation, the result of reviving a team and a program. And his 
success has not gone unnoticed in the larger lacrosse world. 
In November he was named head coach of the U.S. National 
team, a position he had sought in previous years. Duke's oth- 
er U.S. National team coach, Mike Krzyzewski, offered his 
colleague support: “He actually called me on his bus ride to 
the airport as he was headed to Chicago to play Kentucky this 
year, says Danowski. 

It’s a heady responsibility to be leader of the team that will 
represent the best U.S. lacrosse players against the best in the 
world. That it came on the heels of Danowski’s worst season 
finish at Duke underscores the deep respect he’s earned in his 
more than three decades of coaching. “You know what to ex- 
pect with Coach Danowski,” says U.S. national team director 
Tony Leko. “You know what his moral compass is; you know 
what his values are.” 

Ten years ago Danowski brought his steady leadership to 
Duke when he took over a lacrosse team in crisis. He had 
just finished his most successful season coaching the Hofstra 
Pride, a program he'd built. But he was willing to leave it 
all to repair a damaged team near-and-dear to him: His son 
Matt was on the 2006 Duke team. 

“The way he went in there, and he handled that situa- 
tion—he made it into a positive,” says Leko. “That speaks 
volumes about what kind of a person he is and the character 
he has. I just see the success he has off the field, which is being 

a teacher first and foremost.” 


HUDDLE: Danowski Looking back, Danowski remem- 
talks to players on bers that fateful summer, his first in 


his 2009 team. That Durham, as “exciting—the beginning 
year, the Blue Devils of an adventure.” To those watching, 
reached the NCAA it may have looked more like an up- 
semifinals. hill battle. 
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n late July 2006, John Danowski moved to a Durham 

apartment furnished by Rooms to Go and began to re- 

build a well-known team with an uncertain future. He 

came alone. He and his wife, Tricia, decided she would 
remain in New York for the year. She had a job, daughter Kate 
was in her second year of graduate school at Hofstra, and the 
family saw the situation at Duke as volatile. 

That March, the new coach, along with millions of others, 
learned that members of his son’s lacrosse team at Duke had 
been accused of a sexual assault at an off-campus team party. 
Durham District Attorney Michael Nifong was investigating. In 
April, Duke’s head lacrosse coach resigned, and the season was 
canceled. By the end of May, three players had been indicted by 
a grand jury. 

For months the story had been a national phenomenon—at 
the top of virtually every national news outlet, as well as the sub- 
ject of dozens of blogs. From late March until mid-May of that 
year, television uplink trucks packed campus parking lots, while 
national correspondents and talk-show hosts begged for access to 
university leaders and lacrosse players. 

At first it seemed that not just the season, but the entire men’s 
lacrosse program, was at risk, says senior deputy director of ath- 
letics Chris Kennedy Ph.D. ’79. “The last thing any of us thought 
we could do was predict the future—we couldn't predict what 
was going to happen in the next twenty-four hours. I thought for 
awhile that perceptions were running so strongly in a certain di- 


‘That personal connection to the team made Danowski an 
obvious candidate for the job, and he had been a winning col- 
lege coach for a quarter of a century. But the search committee 
was looking for something else, too: “It was all about culture, 
discipline, behavior,” says Danowski of the campus interviews. 
“Nothing about recruiting, nothing about lacrosse—except at 
the end of it, I think [then-athletics director] Joe Alleva or Chris 
Kennedy asked, “What kind of offense do you like to run?’ ” 

‘The profession was one he'd known since childhood. Born 
on Long Island and raised in East Meadow, New York, the 
son of a former professional football star, and then coach and 
teacher, Danowski excelled both academically and athletically. 
“A lot of who I am is steeped in the East Meadow culture,” he 
says. “All | heard around the dinner table was talk about foot- 
ball, lacrosse, basketball, students, kids, and families.” 

He recalls his father as one who understood “his role as de- 
veloping his kids...and he was very humble about that. You 
never knew he was a professional football player or a coach at 
Fordham.” For his father, college was a place where “you went 
to Mass every morning and got good grades so you could be- 
come a good person.” 

‘The younger Danowski played lacrosse at Rutgers and went 
on to earn a master of science in counseling and college-stu- 
dent development at Long Island University’s C.W. Post, as 
well as additional graduate credits at Columbia. He worked as 
a teacher or guidance counselor or coach—in various combi- 


“WHAT MAKES YOU HAPPY?” 


rection that the pressure to eliminate the program would become 
overwhelming.” 

Asked years later who the team blamed and who they trusted, 
Kennedy replied, “Everybody and nobody.” 

In early June the team got a reprieve of sorts. The Ad Hoc 
Lacrosse Review Committee, led by Duke Law professor James 
Coleman, found that while many players had been “socially ir- 
responsible consumers of alcohol...members of the Duke La- 
crosse team have been academically and athletically responsible 
students.” Furthermore, the committee reported that the facul- 
ty had not experienced disciplinary problems with the players. 
The first recommendation of the Coleman Report, as it became 
known, was “continuance of the Men’s Lacrosse Team with ap- 
propriate oversight.” 

Duke began to look for someone to provide that oversight. 

That spring John Danowski had led Hofstra to a 17-2 season. 
But more and more his thoughts were in Durham with Matt, 
a junior history major. “There was not a lot of joy in winning 
because my heart was here,” he says from his Duke office in the 
Murray Building. “In a snapshot, you have your son who was 
first-team All-American as a sophomore, who is now entering 
the back half of his career. He loves it, is making friends, and just 
having this great experience, and it all comes crashing down.” 
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nations—at seven public schools, teaching at high schools or 
junior high schools. In the early years of his career, he coached 
junior-high to college-level football, lacrosse, and basketball. 
And occasionally, he tended bar to supplement his income. 

For three years he was head lacrosse coach at C.W. Post be- 
fore he moved to Hofstra University, where he stayed for two 
decades. Taking the Duke job and leaving a community he 
valued was not an easy decision. He had reservations, as did 
his former Rutgers teammate and closest friend, now a jus- 
tice of the Nassau County Supreme Court, Arthur M. “Artie” 
Diamond. “You're fifty-two years old,” Diamond says he told 
Danowski. “You're completely in control of everything that 
goes on [at Hofstra lacrosse]. Do you really want to start that 
whole thing when every week youre under a microscope?” 

The Danowskis decided that they did; their son’s team need- 
ed help. As soon as Danowski arrived on campus, he began 
to coach and counsel returning players and recruit new ones. 
Eligible members of the 2006 team had decided to stay on 
the team, and three of the seven high-school seniors who had 
accepted Duke offers decided to come. 

Even as district attorney Nifong’s investigation began to 
unravel, the media circus surrounding it continued. Instead 


of asking his players to keep a low profile, Danowski decid- 


——— 





ed to embrace the fact that they were all being watched. He 
wanted them to be “visible, alive, accessible” in the Duke and 
Durham communities. 

His leadership was, he says, “a little different, but every 
coach has got his own subtleties, nuances, and vocabulary— 
the way they approach the job every day. It didn’t matter what 
had happened—I was sensitive to what had happened, but we 
were going to do things the way I was used to doing things.” 

Part of that was talking things out as a team, nipping prob- 
lems in the bud. To combat cynicism and anger, Danowski 
established a regular time during practice to talk. Starting off 
with an open question, “What's pissing you off today?” he 
encouraged players to put words to the frustrations he could 
see on their faces. On a day they seemed particularly down, 
he might ask, “What makes you happy?” ‘The idea was to get 
their emotion, often anger, out in the group, where it could 
be heard by teammates, or to find alternatives to negativity. 
It might not have been advanced therapeutic analysis, but at 
the end of lacrosse practices it left them feeling better, which 
was the point. 

“If youre angry, it’s okay,” he told them. “Just don't keep 
it inside. Talk to each other, talk to a professional, talk to a 
priest, talk to a counselor, talk to your parents. How you re- 
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WINNING: 
Danowski has led 
his team to three 
national lacrosse 
championships. 


spond to this will be [the] legacy. You 
can be angry at the system, you can 
be angry at Mr. Nifong, you can be 
angry at people who work at Duke, 
but at the end of the day, you are Duke.” 

Less than a year after its 2006 season's abrupt end, 
Duke’s lacrosse team opened the 2007 season with a home 
game in a packed Koskinen Stadium. About six weeks lat- 
er, North Carolina's attorney general announced that all 
charges were being dropped against the three Duke play- 
ers, who he declared “innocent of these charges.” At the 
end of May, the Blue Devils played in the NCAA nation- 
al championship before more than 50,000 fans, losing to 
Johns Hopkins by a single goal. The game left everyone 
crying, including their coach. 

“At the time it was about winning—for sure at the end. 
The very thing I tried to protect the players from was 
not to get caught up in that whole endgame. And I was 
caught up in that endgame,’ Danowski recalls. “I felt like 
I had failed. But all that had happened was remarkable.... 
Looking back, I think I needed to lose—in order to win.” 


fter the loss in the finals, the Duke la- 
crosse program won a large victory when 
the NCAA granted an extra year of eli- 
gibility to thirty-three members of the 
2006 team, a year that could be taken at Duke or anoth- 
er school. So when the team reassembled that fall, there 
were new players Danowski had recruited and several, 





including his son, whom he had not expected to return. 
To all he emphasized his expectations for team behavior 
on and off the field, which included community service, 
being active in the Duke community, and never forget- 
ting that they were under a microscope. 

The new recruits were “tough-minded” kids, says Danowski. 
“We admitted that they would be scrutinized 24-7. I think this 
appealed to a certain kind of young man who had this character 
that said, ‘I'd like to be a part of that. It doesn’t scare me and I’m 
okay with it.’ ” 

One recruit, Scot Meyer 12 of neighboring Chapel Hill, had 
closely observed the team’s troubled years as a high-school player, 
but his desire to attend Duke had never wavered. He cited the 
three 2006 recruits who “came to Duke knowing there might not 
even be a team’ as inspiration. “That speaks to their character and 
the character they saw in the guys that were there who had the 
option to leave but stayed. That was powerful for me.” 

He recalls the coach saying time after time, “Things aren't al- 
ways fair, but you just have to deal with it.” 

It was a lesson reflected in Danowski’s own life experience. 

In 1972, he went to Rutgers in an “athletic world that is not 
the world we know today.” He had considered Penn and Yale, but 
tuition was more than his family could afford. Rutgers gave him a 
football scholarship and a chance to play lacrosse, too. 

The adjustment wasn't easy. He struggled with the size and 
complexity of the university. He remembers thinking he “wasn’t 
college material. I was a mess.” Like many insecure, homesick 
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NEW FOCUS: 
Despite the 
team’s success, 
Danowski wanted 
players to learn 
the importance of 
earning respect. 


freshmen before him, he came to un 
derstand that he could do the work 
and that he belonged. After that, he 
majored in environmental science, 
with the belief that, like his father, he 
would some day teach. 

After warming the bench for three seasons, Danowski 
quit football before his senior year. The decision still haunts 
him; he had never quit a sport. As lacrosse team captain, he 
set records. Despite his success, he remembers losing focus. 
“I just became mediocre—a mediocre student, a mediocre 
athlete, and very uncomfortable without direction.” 

In those years between New Brunswick and Durham, he 
figured out that in college he never fully learned to accept 
what he was and was not. As a coach, he has come to value 
players who can fill a role that is something less than what 
they want. It’s a lesson he tries to teach his players, most of 
whom arrive after secondary-school stardom. 

At Duke, Danowski’s players increasingly filled their roles 


successfully: The Devils reached both the 2008 and 2009 NCAA 
semifinals, losing by a single goal in 2008. In 2010, they played 
their fourth consecutive Final Four, this time against Notre 
Dame. After four quarters, the game was tied 5-5. In the first 
seconds of overtime, Duke scored to win its first national lacrosse 
championship. When a reporter asked if it marked the end of 
2006 characterizing Duke lacrosse, he replied, “I hope so.” 

The 2011 Duke recruits completed the first team of players 
chosen solely by Danowski, and to him the season “felt differ- 
ent right from the start.” They were a young team, overachiev- 
ers, and entering the season their coach didn’t think they would 
play far into May, if at all. But, with a 12-5 season, Duke land- 
ed another appearance in a Final Four, losing in the semis. 

A year later, a similar result: They lost decisively to Maryland 
in the semifinals. After the game, Danowski spoke to the press. 
He graciously congratulated the winners, and then he said, “I 
think we were disappointed. If I have time to look back—I’m 
just so emotional and so close to the game—I don't know if we 
played as well as we think we're capable, but that may have been 
due to the University of Maryland and how well they played.” 

The words, / think we were disappointed, revealed what 
Danowski was really thinking after the loss: “I was disappointed 
and angry about the lack of emotion in the locker room after 
that final loss,” he recalled fifteen months later, when he still 
was. 

After months of analysis, he determined that winning the fi- 
nal game had become too much the focus, more important, in 
fact, than everything else. “For Maryland, the whole was greater 
than the parts,” he says. “But for us, in that game, we were 
parts; we werent whole when it was over.” 

The next year, 2013, was all about making the team whole 
again. 
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“You’re going to win the NATIONAL CHAM PIONSHIP because 


The year started with the return of a couple of prominent 
members of the 2006 team: Matt Danowski 07 A.M. ’09 was 
named an assistant coach. Also returning was his teammate Ca- 
sey Carroll 07, who until 2012 had served as an Army Rang- 
er with tours in Iraq and Afghanistan. At age twenty-eight, he 
came back to attend the Fuqua School of Business, and the 
NCAA allowed him to use his remaining year of eligibility. 

“We had a great fall,” remembers Josh Dionne °14, a 2010 
recruit. “Everything was going well, and then boom! The season 
starts—and we're 2-4. We wondered, “What are we doing?’ We 
were working so hard; we wanted it so badly.” 

Dionne lived with five other players in a rented house in 
Durham. One night two of them went to their practice field, 
brought a net back to the house, and set it up in the back yard. 
They started to play back there, at first just slinging the ball 
back and forth, playing catch. “It brought me back to mid- 
night, New Hampshire, at ten years old,” says Dionne. “No 
worries, nothing. Playing with that love and that joy. We called 
it ‘backyard ball, and it was fun, it was beautiful. That was the 
point.” 

They played backyard ball nearly every evening, and they be- 
gan to win. At a practice before the NCAA Tournament draw- 
ing, Danowski told them, “You're going to win the national 
championship because youre going to do exactly what I tell you 
to do. And don’t deviate.” 

Part prediction, part edict, the coach's words worked. On 
Memorial Day the Devils came from five goals behind Syra- 
cuse to win their second national championship. The NCAA 
distributed shirts and hats proclaiming Duke the 2013 NCAA 
champion. A few feet away from his celebrating team, Danowski 
hugged his coaches, including his son, and smiled. 

He let the players yell for a few minutes, then looked across the 


field at the dejected Syracuse team. He told his players, “Shake 
their hands. They're a great program with a great tradition, and 
we were delighted to be able to compete with them today.” 
Those were followed by words that likely came to him in the 
moment: “I’m not big on the shirts—throwing it in their faces. 
Take off the shirts when we shake hands. Put the hats away.” 
The Duke players did so, and headed to the center of the field. 


arly in his first year at Duke, when his players saw vic- 
tory as their only vindication, Danowski had known 
that “it was just winning.” And he understood there 
would be more to his coaching than that. 

Three months after the Syracuse game, a happy, loose, and 
self-assured team assembled in Durham for a new season. But 
by the second week of September, Danowski had received word 
that some of the team’s newest members had drawn attention 


for bad behavior. 


There were no accusations of illegal acts but reports of im- 


you’re going to do exactly what | tell you to 


proper, even intimidating, behavior and language by some 
drunken team freshmen. Danowski investigated, talking to all 
who might have been involved, as well as other team members, 
and then he called the team together in the Murray Building 
meeting room. 

“Close the doors,” he said to his players, who were still 
sweaty from workouts on the field and in the weight room. Se- 
niors took the front rows of seats; freshmen sat in the last ones. 
“There was a little buzz from yesterday,” he began calmly. “Let’s 
just kind of go over what I think I learned from this.” 

The room went quiet. 

He drew two horizontal lines on the blackboard behind him. 
At the end of one, he wrote “Arrogance,” at the other end “Lack 
of Confidence,” and between them on the line, “Confidence.” 
At one end of the second line he wrote, “Entitlement,” then 
“Lack of Self-Esteem” at the other end with “Respect” between 
them. 

“This is for everybody now,” he said. “There’s this continuum 
that exists of confidence and no confidence: I have confidence 
in myself, or I don't have confidence. I have too much confi- 
dence, and I become arrogant...” His voice rose as he contin- 
ued, “On the other side, there’s this piece,” he pointed to the 
other line, “that goes with confidence. At the far end is enti- 
tlement.... I hate that word. Duke lacrosse players are entitled. 
They're entitled to cut the line at [the off-campus restaurant] 
Cantina because we've always done that.... And we found out, 
and we said, ‘No you dont [expletive] do that. You don’t cut 
the line.’ Maybe no one ever told you because they won't chal- 
lenge you, but we told you.” 

He fixed the room with a hard stare and told the players that 
entitlement can come from a misunderstood source of respect. 
“Respect is earned through your behavior, through how you 


treat people,” he said. “Ultimately, it’s how you treat yourself.” 

He looked beyond the front rows, then pointed back to his 
lines on the blackboard. “There’s this middle ground where we 
want to be all the time. You want to earn respect—your own 
self-respect, the respect of each other—and then we can go out 
and earn that in the world. Everything that you do, people 
are watching. You are labeled.... You are now a member of 
this group, and so what you do reflects on every one of us. We 
make mistakes. We're held accountable for them. We forgive, 
we learn, and we go on. That’s the deal.” 

At the NCAA Championship eight months later, Duke beat 
Notre Dame to win its third championship. At the postgame 
press conference, a reporter asked whether the Duke program 
was now a dynasty. “You know, it’s Duke,” Danowski answered. 
“And the kids who come here, you know, it’s hard. It’s hard 
academically—we push them from day one, but they accept 
that, and they want to be part of something that’s greater than 
themselves.” 

‘The same might be said of Danowski. More than a year and a 


do. And don’t DEVIATE.” 


half later, after his U.S. National team soundly defeated reign- 
ing NCAA champion Denver, he says he wanted the nation- 
al team coaching job because he feels a “responsibility to the 
game,” and sees the position as “a platform [from which] we 
can improve the game and help U.S. Lacrosse.” 

His forward-thinking approach impressed U.S. Lacrosse 
team director Leko. “I was not just looking for a coach to come 
in for just two years, go to the worlds and win,” says Leko. “My 
overall philosophy for this was we want someone to come in 
and really put their mark on this program, off the field as well.” 

Danowski’s sense of responsibility to his players, and the fu- 
ture of the sport itself, has only increased with all the recogni- 
tion. “Olympic sports are tenuous at a lot of schools,” he says. 
“Still, we provide value to the university. When I leave—which 
I hope is not for awhile—[my goal] is to leave it where Duke is 
going to have lacrosse forever.” 

If it does, Danowski will be a big part of the reason. When he 
arrived ten years ago, delivering one successful season was chal- 
lenge enough. For old friend Artie Diamond, who had been du- 
bious about the wisdom of Danowski accepting the job, those 
doubts are long gone. “With his counseling skills, and his teach- 
ing skills, and his parenting skills, he felt that he could really 
go there and help put things back together,” says Diamond. “If 
Duke had just hired another coach, somebody who was superb 
with X’s and O's, and superb in recruiting, it wouldn't have 
done nearly for the program what he was able to do.” m 


Vaughn retired in 2009 as Dukes executive director of alumni and 
development communications, after thirteen years at the university. 
His extensive account of the Duke lacrosse program and Danowski’s 
first season appeared in the May 10, 2015, News & Observer: 
www.newsobserver.com/sports/article20580858.html 
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Duke Performances returns to Page Auditorium, where what happens behind the scenes 


iS aS Important as what happens on stage. 


BY LOUISE FLYNN | 


n the day of a show, even an empty theater has 

a peculiar energy. It’s as though a wild thing has 

escaped, and no one knows quite when it will 

appear again. That alchemy of excitement and fear is catnip, 
not just for performers, but also for the folks who recruit the 
talent, set the stage, and watch it all unfold from the wings. 
“No performance is interesting if there isn’t an element 
of risk,” says Ariel Fielding, marketing director for Duke 
Performances, which programs seventy-to-eighty shows and 
twenty events on campus each year. As eclectic tastemakers, 
the six people on DP’s team dont’ play it safe. Fielding is 
an ethno-musicologist and trained opera singer with a soft 
spot for Asian dance; associate director Eric Oberstein 07 
just won his second Grammy as producer of an Afro Lat- 
in jazz-orchestra composition. Aaron Greenwald, executive 
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director since 2008, studied theater in college and in South 
Africa on a Fulbright Fellowship. All of them thrive on the 
sublime tension of live shows, the quality that makes real life 
fall away so that art can take over. 

But on this particular night, there’s an added layer of 
pressure. Page Auditorium closed in May 2014 for an $8.5 
million renovation, and jazz vocalist Gregory Porter will be 
the first to perform in the spiffy new space. Built in 1931 as 
a lecture hall, the largest venue on campus had long since 
grown dingy, with a beige tile floor, squeaky red seats, and 
garbled acoustics. Those sentimental quirks have been re- 
placed by a new ceiling and cork floors, updated lighting and 
sound, refurbished seats, and fresh paint. 

Porter’s music, like the new Page, is soulful, resonant, yet 


decidedly retro in its refusal to be hip. Each Duke Perfor- 





BEHIND THE SCENE; 
Stage operations 
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closet with the little 

staircase on stage ‘ 


right. It’s a lift now.” 


mances season brings a mix of old and new artists, want to see myself,” he says. “I go to every show. 


forms, and styles. Greenwald, scouts talent from I’m always here.” 

around the globe—classical music superstars to in- While Duke Performances books and promotes 
rnational troupes and instrumentalists, American the talent, it’s the technical staff in theater oper- 

greats to emerging artists and multimedia perfor- ations, along with DP’s production manager, Su- 

mances. “I’m not presenting anything that I don't zanne Despres, that sees to the stage-craft details. 








roadie for Garth Brooks and other 
acts. 

Kless is having trouble tying Por- 
ters soundboard to Page's new digi- 
tal one. Ironically, had they kept the 
old analog board, the setup would 
have been simple. But the hassle is 
worth it. “Before, it sounded muddy 
and wet, he says, “but now it’s crisp, 
cleaner.” 

Even the sound booth has been 
given an overhaul: The old one was 
so narrow, Kless says, that if some- 
one wanted to enter, the person 
in the booth had to exit first to let 
anyone else in. The lighting schemes 
have improved, too. Page's Gothic 
leaded-glass windows, which were 
blacked out most of the time for 
performances, have been fitted with 
opaque Plexiglas panels that can be 
lit to create a blue-gray speckled fin- 
ish, almost like stained glass. 

That feature is working perfectly 
on this night, but the same can't be 
said of the weather. Fielding reports 
that the musicians’ flights are de- 
layed, which won't leave much time 
for their sound check. Depending on 
the complexity of the performance, 
sound checks can take four to six 
hours—enough time to set the lights 
and mics and get a feel for the stage. 

Kolba is in the booth working on 
the sound that the performers will 
hear, while on stage, DP’s sound en- 
gineer, rattles off consonants into the 
mic—‘tttt, tect; cl, cl, cl’—working 
on the sound the audience will hear. 





They, too, are a band of current and lapsed per- 
formers: John Kolba M.S. ’08, an electrical engi- 
neer who once played Riff Raff in 7he Rocky Horror 
Picture Show, is stage-operations supervisor. Rich 
Kless, assistant manager of theater Operations, is a 
former actor who spent more than a decade as a 


a It’s all white noise to the crew. 


“Hello? Hello!” calls out Green- 

wald. In a dark suit and black tie, he 

strides out of the wings onto center stage as Porter's 
band fans out behind him. It’s after five o'clock, and 
the late start has given him an air of impatience. He 
jogs down the steps into the audience and wastes 
no time checking out the hall. He bends down and 
touches a wire underneath one of the chairs. Not all 
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SOUL MAN: Blue Note jazz 
vocalist Gregory Porter also has 
performed for a packed house at 
Reynolds. “We just love Gregory,” 

_ says Aaron Greenwald. “Some of 
his songs have an Otis Redding 
feel, and there’s some of Teddy 
Pendergrass’s open heartedness, 
early Curtis Mayfield, and a little 
Nat Cole in there, too.” 
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NEW AND IMPROVED: 








the seating lights have been wired yet. It’s a minor 
aggravation considering what he had to deal with 
before. 

“We all fought for space in Reynolds when | 
first got here. Now Page is viable, and Baldwin is 
spectacular,’ he says. “That's a really good thing, 
not just for the arts, but for Duke to foster a 
sense of community. These are the kinds of spac- 
es where Durham and Duke sit elbow to elbow.” 

Indeed, two members of Porter’s band are affil- 








iated with North Carolina Central Univer- 
sity’s jazz program. As they tune up, Field- 
ing presses her earplugs into place. “The hall 
is your resonator,” she says, sitting back to 
watch. “It’s as if you're taking your voice and 
putting it in another person. It takes some 
time to adjust.” 

But not much time: Thirty-five minutes 
later, the band is finished, and only the pi- 
ano tuner remains. Suzanne Despres, the 
stage manager, appears. Dressed in black 
with a purse strapped neatly across her like 
a Scoutmaster, she taps on her phone and 
looks up, relieved. “No rain tonight, but to- 
morrow’ss another story,” she says. They'll do 
it all again the next day. 

In the wings, indistinct voices filter 
through walkie-talkies. Kolba and another 
crew member tape lengths of black cloth 
to the foot of the stage and along the edg- 
es of the stairway. Backstage the “hazer,” a 
fog machine that will give the lighting more 
depth and color, is topped off with mineral 
oil. A woman comes by to ask for a table to 
hold programs. 

When the curtain parts at eight o'clock, 
Greenwald walks out to welcome everyone 
to “the largest showplace at Duke.” 

A clarinet opens the show, and Porter 
comes out in a dapper three-piece suit, the 
chinstrap of his trademark Kangol fastened 
snug under his dark, slightly salted beard. 
The bass player starts in; the drummer's 
heals grind the floor, he’s working the ped- 
dle so hard. They all play as though they're 
trying to please the big man. And he is— 
pleased, that is. 

There’s authority in Porter's gravelly bari- 
tone, a disarming vulnerability in his lyrics. 

He’s as smooth as his band is intense. The show 
crackles with the kind of risk Fielding spoke of, 
riffs threatening to cut loose, veer off, but Porter 
pulls them back just in time, again and again. 

‘The audience swoons. 

The horn player fires up his sax. Porter pops up 
on his toes, nodding as another solo fades away. 
“Bones of love are everywhere...” he sings. The 
crowd knows this one and joins in: “There will 
be no love that’s dying here.” @ 
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ia ei) overcast morning in December, 


Jedediah Purdy pulls his gray Subaru hatchback into a small grav- 
el parking lot at the base of Occoneechee Mountain, a high bluff 
about fifteen minutes from Duke’s campus. Purdy, Robinson O. 
Everett Professor of law, is running a few minutes late and hops 
out of the driver’s seat carrying only a glass jar of water. The label 
reads “NOT FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION’=it had originally held 
the unpasteurized “raw” milk favored by people who believe in 


getting closer to the sources of their food. 


Purdy is one such person. His earnest manner and intellectual interests seem 
tailor-made for these farm-to-table times, but in fact, the times have simply 
caught up to him. It has been seventeen years since he burst onto the intellec- 
tual scene with For Common Things, a book urging Americans to give up the 
irony and apathy of contemporary culture in favor of authentic community. Just 
twenty-four at the time, he would follow that with two well-received books on 
American political identity. His latest, After Nature: A Politics for the Anthropo- 
cene, traces the political, cultural, and legal history of Americans’ environmental 
imagination and has been called “the Silent Spring of the twenty-first century.” 


Waiting for him at the trailhead is an- 
other Duke scholar whose personal and 
intellectual pursuits converge in the out- 
doors: Norman Wirzba, professor of the- 
ology, ecology, and agrarian studies in the 
divinity school, teaches and writes about 
the connections among faith, food, and 
the environment. Like Purdy, he’s prolific. 
He has published six books, including two 
in the past six months, Way of Love: Re- 
covering the Heart of Christianity and From 
Nature to Creation: A Christian Vision for 
Understanding and Loving Our World. 

The latter also argues for a new “envi- 
ronmental imagination.” But Wirzba’s ap- 
proach is rooted in theology. He sees the 
Earth not as a way station that Christians 
eventually will leave behind, but as “the 
good and beautiful world that God made, 
the object of God's daily concern and de- 
light.” The book counsels Christians to 
pay closer attention to the ways in which 
people are destroying the world and them- 
selves, and to bring a religious perspective 
to the environmental movement. 

Purdy and Wirzba have never taught or 
written together—or hiked together, for 
that matter—but their common interests 
frequently overlap. This year they will join 
colleagues from the law school, divinity 
school, and Nicholas Institute for Envi- 
ronmental Policy Solutions to study “Re- 
ligious Faith, Environmental Concern, 
and Public Policy” through an Intellectu- 
al Community Planning Grant from the 
provost’s office. 

As they set off on a trail carpeted with 
damp leaves, their talk turns quickly to 
the immediate surroundings and the se- 
cret intelligence of plants and forests. It’s 
a language about which both men are cu- 
rious, even if their areas of scholarship are 
miles apart. “There's a conversation going 
on, a conversation conducted in the lan- 
guage of chemicals rather than words,” 
Wirzba says. “Ihe connections between 
things are deep and profound.” 


f the idea of a conversation be- 
tween a couple of ferns seems 
fanciful, Purdy and Wirzba prob- 
ably wouldn't disagree. That's the 
point, in fact. Both writers argue that the 
concept of imagination is crucial to our 
relationship to the environment, perhaps 
now more than ever. Scientific evidence— 
rising sea levels and real-time melting of 
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glaciers, for instance—hasn't inspired people to act with urgency 
or even to find consensus on the policies these realities demand. 

“It’s pretty clear that data is not enough,” says Wirzba. “We've 
got so much data. More than we have ever had, more than we 
know what to do with. But it seems not to be doing the job we 
need it to do, which is to promote communities and habitats 
with healing and peace. That's why imagination is so import- 
ant. Because imagination is the capacity of people to move into 
positions of empathy and 
appreciation of things.” 

By placing environmen- 
tal concerns in a spiritual 
Wirzba 


Christians to embrace a 


context, invites 
vision of protecting the 
environment through how 
they live, eat, and work. 
Likewise, his premise asks 
secular environmentalists 
to open their minds to a 
vision of ecology that is 
WT OCCONEECHEE MOUNTAIN 

STATE NATURAL AREA 


OPEN 8:00 AM 
, CLOSE 6:00 PM . 


“grounded in an apprecia- 
tion of the sacred character 
of creatures,” he says. 

Both men agree there's 
a huge opportunity, some 
might call it an imperative, 
to bring new voices into the 
conversation about conser- 
vation and sustainability. But how? 

“Goethe, who was writing in 
reaction to Enlightenment ten- 
dencies to separate the knower 
from the known, would say if you 
want to understand the plant, you 
can't just take measurements,” says 
Wirzba. “You actually have to 
spend a good bit of time attend- 
ing to the plant. When you do 
that, you start to see the thing as 
a living thing and not just an ob- 
ject. And once you see it as a living 
thing, then there's the possibility 
for kinds of empathy that maybe wouldn't be there otherwise.” 

It's what Thoreau did in Walden, adds Purdy. “There’s this amaz- 
ing passage where he says, ‘I could almost turn to the pond and 
ask, Walden, is it you?’ Which is like this primordial act of looking 
in the eye of another, only of course, it’s a different kind of eye. It’s 
the pond. It’s an eye of the world.” 

Purdy and Wirzba, who stray from the trail to sit atop a pair 
of small boulders jutting out of the hill, are rigorous observers. 
“[{Thoreau] said that if he woke up in a swamp from a trance that 
he would know within three days what time of year it was,” says 
Purdy, eyeing the landscape before him. “He would know the date 
within three days, because of what was happening around him.” 

While Purdy talks, he spots a bird in the sky above them. “It’s a 
turkey buzzard,” he says. “It’s curious about what we're doing.” He 
and Wirzba both are troubled by the degree to which people see 
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themselves as separate from 
the environment, distinct 
from the living things that 
share the Earth with us. 

“As long as we talk about 
nature as an abstraction, | 
think we're not going to get 
very far,” says Wirzba. 


n the woods we're re- 
minded of our primor- 
dial, or at least pre-dig- 
ital, selves. “People are 
sensing that there’s a kind of 
artificiality which deadens 
their life,” says Wirzba. “Or 
slowly degrades the sense 
that they are living beings.” 

There's a simple antidote 
on campus, a place that has 
drawn the involvement of 
both men: the Duke Cam- 
pus Farm, a one-acre plot of 
land on which students grow 
fruits and vegetables for din- 
ing halls and local events. 
‘The purpose isn’t to feed the 
campus, of course, but rath- 
er to inculcate in the university community an appreciation 
for and understanding of healthy, sustainable agriculture. 

Both Wirzba and Purdy grew up on farms. Raised by back- 
to-the-land parents on a small farm in West Virginia, Purdy 
spent his youth exploring trees and gullies. At ten or eleven, 
he took a microcassette recorder and grilled his neighbors 
for details about the natural mysteries in their midst. “Most 
people don’t know what you can find in the woods,” he says. 

Wirzba grew up on a larger farm in Alberta, Canada, and 
planned on becoming a farmer until industrialized agriculture 
forever altered his family’s business. Instead, he pursued de- 
grees in history, religion, and philosophy. “I was on a farm in 
which there was a conflict that was being played out for me to 
experience, front-row seat,” he says of the period in which his 
grandfather's traditional farming practices were overtaken by 
industrial methods. “It was small-scale agriculture. The em- 
phasis on the care of every living thing was just paramount. 
The push from the bankers, however, was that you become 
industrial. It was a degrading form of doing agriculture.” 

This conflict is ever present in the writings of Wendell Ber- 
ry, the poet and novelist known for his environmentalism, 
who is a touchstone for both men. Purdy describes him as 
the first writer he ever met. Wirzba, editor of The Art of the 
Commonplace: The Agrarian Essays of Wendell Berry, counts 
Berry as a friend and professional collaborator. 

Berry's writing inspired Purdy’s parents to set up their 
homestead. They grew much of their own food, hunted their 
meat, and logged oak out of the woods for outbuildings on 
the property. “They were really trying to bring—it’s an im- 





age of Berry’s—the lines of their interdependence as close as 
possible so they could actually know where everything was 
coming from and where everything was going,” he says. 

Not one to romanticize harsh realities, Purdy is quick to 
point out that the landscape that so shaped him was itself “re- 
ally a wrecked place.” Depopulated when white settlers arrived, 
and subsequently cleared and farmed in destructive ways. “The 
creeks are kind of sluggish, and the hills are pretty bare, and 
the trees kind of tip over. There are a lot of gullies.” And yet, he 
says, it is my image of what it means for a place to be beautiful. 
It was just a place that had taken the boot so many times, and 
yet, it’s the place where I learned how to be in a place at all.” 

Wirzba considers this, and says, “What's interesting is that 
by committing to a place, your parents could take the time 
to learn the history of the place, to see the wounds. [Aldo] 
Leopold has this great line where he says, “The punishment or 
penalty of being an ecologist is that what everybody sees as a 
pretty landscape, you see as a place of wounds.’ ” 

Purdy knows the exact reference and, without missing a 
beat, offers a slight correction: “The consequence of an eco- 
logical education is that you live alone in a world of wounds.” 

“Yeah, yeah,” says Wirzba before returning to his point. 
“This is something which our screen culture doesn’t appre- 
ciate. Planet Earth and Winged Migration, they're fabulous to 
look at, but they give you a sense that the world is a place 
where you come as a spectator to look. And hopefully it’s 
pretty. All the places of work are the places of wounds; those 
become forgotten and, as a result, we have a romantic vision 
of the world around us. It’s not realistic, it’s not honest, and it 
prevents us from doing the hard work of healing and repair.” 

It’s not as easy to love the wounded places, but it’s unavoid- 
able. 

“We have no choice,” Purdy says. “No good choice.” 

Wirzba nods. “We don't have any other places to go, right?” 


s they make their way along the two-mile trail, the 

surroundings come into view. Wirzba, who lives 

nearby and runs this hill with his sons, points out 

the the historic town of Hillsborough, the subdi- 
visions of three- and four-acre homes that abut it, and, further 
out, the farmland that remains, albeit bisected by two inter- 
state highways. It’s an area with which Purdy, who lives in 
Durham, is less familiar. 

For all their similarities, he and Wirzba make their scholarly 
homes in two different worlds. Wirzba grew up in an Anabap- 
tist church, and a major part of his work today is with pastors 
and churches. 

“Faith communities have, within their own traditions, tre- 
mendous resources for talking about the world in ways that 
can promote health, repair, flourishing,” Wirzba says. “A large 
part of the work I do, when I write theologically, is to try to 
engage parts of Christian traditions that can be useful in the 
work of environmental restoration.” 

Purdy interjects with a mischievous smile. “I always realize, 
at some point when Norman and J are talking face-to-face, 
that there is this deep difference,” he says. “That he’s a mono- 
theist. ’'m not even a theist.” 


Nonetheless, he notes, “we come to many of the same places 
and are interested in many kinds of the same work and are going 
to say many of the same things, even when we turn in different 
directions, to different and overlapping populations.” 

Purdy’s writing is aimed at those who may be despondent over 
the Earth’s ongoing destruction at the hands of humans. In After 
Nature he posits a vision for future political action that acknowl- 
edges that human life has now shaped every inch of the planet. 

“Tt’s not just the fact that our fingerprints are on everything. 
And that, as a factual matter going forward, the world that we 
get to live in is going to be the world that we've, in significant 
part, made,” says Purdy. “But also, that talking about nature has 
been a way for people to talk to one another about how they 
were going to relate to the rest of the living world [and] how 
they were going to relate to one another.” 

All the more reason, says Wirzba, to “recover the language 
of creation. I’m not saying we dispense with the word ‘nature’ 
altogether. What I want to dispense with is the idea that there’s 
something natural about the term ‘nature.’ ” Its true meaning, 
both men agree, has been degraded by whims of self-interest and 
the sharp turns of history. 

Purdy argues that politics is the only solution to our environ- 
mental challenges, even as he acknowledges that politics right 
now is pretty ugly. Wirzba’s challenge is similarly daunting: He 
wants to revive the idea of Creation but admits that Christians 
are far from living out a scriptural vision in their relationship 
with the world. 

“Tm not optimistic,” admits Purdy. “I think we are in a three- 
fold crisis of ecology, economy, and politics, and that they are 
mutually interactive. Politics is the inescapable pivot point be- 
cause it’s the only way of deliberately, collectively binding our- 
selves to a direction.” 

But, he adds that he’s hopeful in general, because history is 
genuinely full of surprises. “People have pulled off transforma- 
tions that were thought to be impossible before they happened, 
and which they emerged from as different kinds of people.” 

Wirzba dismisses the language of optimism and pessimism 
as beside the point. “Christians might say that our hope is not 
simply in ourselves but in the power of [the Holy] Spirit, which 
is an active player in the creation of the world,” he says. “The 
spirit is a healing, beautifying presence in the world. It can take 
root in all sorts of surprising ways.” 

We should prepare for the surprise, Wirzba adds. Embrace 
it. Promote it. “Because it’s going to take the creative powers of 
everybody to imagine a better world.” 

The two men are back at Purdy’s Subaru at the base of the hill, 
but still in the thick of conversation. “Hope is not fanciful, be- 
cause people are doing it,” continues Wirzba. “Or as Christians 
would say, “Ihe Spirit’s at work.’ Right?” 

“Amen,” says Purdy, the mischievous smile having returned. 

Wirzba laughs and claps Purdy on the back: “All right. We 


got an amen.” & 


Park is executive director of communications and events for Duke 
Law School and author of Between a Church and a Hard Place: 
One Faith-Free Dad’s Struggle to Understand What It Means to 
Be Religious (or Not). 
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What a Shrimp Can Teach a Submarine 


It might seem like strange science, but research that allows for the joy of discovery 


can lead to significant contributions. | By Sheila N. Patek 


hen I enter my lab, I’m greeted by the 

pops and crackles of mantis shrimp 

smashing snail shells with tiny hammers 

moving at bullet-like accelerations. Oth- 

er days, I listen to their eerie, low-fre- 
quency rumbles, joined by the scratchy rasps of the vio- 
lin-like mechanism that spiny lobsters use to scare away 
predators. For the past twenty years, I have probed the 
physics and evolution of these and other strange and won- 
derful creatures. Many have revealed unexpected insights 
into extraordinary capabilities that are unmatched by hu- 
man-made systems. 

One cold winter day in February 2009, I attempted 
to convey the joy of discovery in this research, and the 
importance of it, to a group of leading artists, scientists, 
filmmakers, and public figures—my colleagues during a 
sabbatical at Harvard’s Radcliffe Institute. | was excited 
to present my research, but also nervous. The oddball 
systems that organisms use to survive are endlessly fasci- 
nating to me. But I wondered if this critically minded au- 
dience would think my work had value. I’ve always been 
worried, if not obsessed, that what I do will not matter 
outside my field. 

During that wintry talk at Radcliffe, one person in the 
audience seemed decidedly unconvinced by my case for 
the significance of my research. A world-famous Nigerian 
lawyer and women’-rights advocate, whom I'd gotten to 
know quite well at the institute, was paying close atten- 
tion to my talk. But instead of smiling and laughing with 
everyone else, she seemed solemn and possibly angry. As 
people approached me with excited questions afterwards, 
I couldn't help but notice that this woman I greatly ad- 
mired had left immediately without comment. 

A few days later, she approached me as | left a luncheon. 
Her first words to me were, “Your research disgusted me.” 
It felt like a punch in the gut—removing the air from 
my lungs and rending me speechless. I then remember 
her saying, “It was as if your cup runneth over with such 
waste studying trivial and useless problems.” In that mo- 
ment, she had voiced my most vulnerable thoughts: that 
the science to which I'd dedicated much of my life was 
actually useless. 

“But,” she added, her tone warming, I had an epiph- 
any while teaching my students this week.” She said she 
hadn't known that science could be purely about discovery. 
“I thought that science was about medicine and solving 


human problems. And I realized something important: / 
want what you have for my country.” In Nigeria, there was 
no funding or infrastructure for studying the surrounding 
world purely for the sake of discovering how biological 
systems work. She hadn't considered that science could be 
about creativity, unanticipated outcomes, and inspiration. 

Needless to say, I left that conversation reeling with emo- 
tion. With her incredible choice of words that somehow 
both insulted and inspired, I felt galvanized to do a better 
job articulating my research program's significance and its 
day-to-day impact on society. I wrote and published my 
lab’s guiding principles and why our research matters to 
society. I read about the current needs in our country for 
science training and launched multiple outreach programs 





that used best practices for maximizing access to exciting 
and meaningful scientific experiences. One program 
(now at two universities) links undergraduates to research 
labs through a Web-based platform that levels the playing 
field for all students potentially interested in research. In 
another program, I recruit high-school teachers to work as 
paid researchers in my lab so that they can experience the 
joy of scientific discovery and bring those experiences and 
new teaching initiatives back to their classrooms. 
Memories of that transformative time period, now six 
years ago, came back with a vengeance recently when U.S. 
Senator Jeff Flake listed my research program at Duke in a 
congressional Wastebook. Once again, I found myself con- 


fronting accusations that my work is frivolous and waste- 
ful, but this time the scorn came from an elected official 
of the country that has led the world in scientific discover- 
ies—made possible by discovery-based research labs similar 
to mine. 

The news came via an e-mail from ABC News/Good 
Morning America asking me to comment. Politics can be 
both ridiculous and ridiculously important, and so al- 
though I wanted to dismiss this as a mere political stunt, 
I knew the implications could be serious. Several of my 
colleagues had endured years of ridicule as a result of their 
placement in a government Wastebook. The quality of their 
research wasn‘ affected, and their scientific reputations re- 
mained intact, but the media frenzy allowed millions of 
Americans to get the wrong idea about the significance of 
non-applied, basic research. 

ABC News did cover the story, and, to my horror, they 
parroted the senator's inaccurate statements about the costs 
of one of my federally funded research projects. As I had 
feared, this moment was ridiculous in its lack of basis in 
fact, but became important when other news outlets prop- 
agated the fallacious statements. | wondered: How many 





MIGHTY, MIGHTY: Images show a colorful peacock mantis shrimp as it smashes 
a snail shell with an extremely high acceleration hammer. The shells have been 
seen as a premier biological material for fracture resistance, so the hammers 
have helped engineers develop new fracture-resistant materials. 


people watched that program and walked away outraged 
by the frivolous use of their tax dollars, not knowing that 
these statements were untrue? As a scientist committed to 
the importance and influence of research to society, I found 
this a crushing moment. My requests to ABC News for a 
correction were declined. 

This unfortunate press coverage was a missed opportuni- 
ty. My basic research program, alongside many others in my 
field, actually does have a wide range of practical and vital 


Ant image by Alex Wild 


applications. For — 
example, engineers 

have developed new fracture-re- 
sistant materials based on the ex- 
traordinary performance of 

the mantis shrimp’s ham- 

mer, which was discovered in my 
lab. Computer scientists who de- 
sign physics-based synthesizers have 
been able to use our knowledge 
of the violin-like sounds of spiny 
lobsters to refine their acoustic sys- 
tems. The surprising fluid dynam- 
ics of mantis shrimp strikes likely 
will inform the design of ultra-rap- 
id aquatic systems. 

These fundamental discoveries 
and their potential for translation 
are why my research program is 
now funded by the Department 
of Defense. However, engineering-related applications are 
not the primary reason we do this research. ‘The nature of 
discovery is that it is impossible to 
anticipate. [he potential impacts 
on the world are often unknown 
at the time of discovery. For these 
reasons, discovery-based research 





SPEEDY: Trap- 
jaw ants have 
jaws that close 

as fast as cars 
ona highway 

and accelerate ten 
times faster than a 


research helps reveal 


by human-made 
systems. 


is most fruitful when new knowl- 
edge is sought for its own sake 
without an eye toward solving spe- 
cific human problems. 

Nowadays, back in my lab, it is 
still a total thrill when we bring in 
new creatures and get to see their 
ultra-fast motions for the first time. 
Each movement that we visualize, 
each new increment in biological 
performance that we document, 
each time we solve the mechanics 
of a new system, and each analysis 
of the evolutionary processes un- 
derlying these extraordinary crea- 
tures is worthwhile. There is joy 
in these exciting, unanticipated 
discoveries, and at the same time, | 
feel confident that the unforeseeable outcomes of our basic 
scientific research will yield far-reaching and tangible contri- 
butions to the world. 


Roy Caldwell 


Patek Ph.D. 01 is a Guggenheim Fellow and a faculty mem- 
ber in Duke’ biology department. Her research is funded by 
the National Science Foundation, the Department of Defense, 
and others. Patek expresses gratitude for the insightful com- 
ments offered by Victoria Munoz. 
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IN THE BAG: 
Dickerson, left, 
checks out 
the handmade 
wares of Tielor 
McBride, an 
Etsy seller. 
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\ ickerson’s roots run deep in North Caroli 
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i, ‘ na tobacco country. Born in Greenville in 
is = : 

t 1 1972, he was the second son of a hard-work- 
' 
' 
' 


i . . . . . 
ing civil engineer and a homemaker. His ear- 
Nee ts 


ly memories include frolicking in the smoky 
barn on his grandparents’ farm, where they raised 
hogs and cured tobacco. He played as children do, 
but he also worked, helping his dad chop firewood 
in the winter and trimming neighbors’ lawns along- 
side his brother in the summer. He recalls one year 
when the house needed a new roof. Instead of hir- 
ing a professional roofer, the boys’ father took them 
down to the hardware store, bought shingles and 
roof tar, and showed them how to do it themselves. 
“My dad was crazy serious about work ethic,” says 
Dickerson. “We were not allowed to be lazy at all.” 
With the pocket money earned from lawn mow- 
ing, he bought every single Beatles album, kindling 


x 


% 
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for his later interest in 1960s counterculture. As a 
teenager he wrote papers on Woodstock and sneaked 
into the local college library to read about the stu- 
dents who fought for free speech in Berkeley and the 
ones who protested against capitalism in Paris. The 
summer after high-school graduation, he ventured 
to Raleigh to sce the ( srateful Dead perform. Under 
the influence of jam band music and in search of 
more mind-opening experiences, he drove with his 
parents to Durham in the fall of 1990. 

Dickerson’s maternal grandfather couldn't read 
or write. His father had returned to a state univer- 
sity for a second degree and worked multiple jobs 
to afford his son’s hefty tuition. Dickerson also did 
work-study jobs each year as part of his financial-aid 
package. Sometimes his upbringing made it feel like 
he came from a different world than his classmates. 
Years later, he described one encounter on his blog: 
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“T had taken a summer job working on Duke's 
Central Campus, painting student apartments and 
mowing grass. As I was mowing, I saw an acquain- 
tance from a class the prior semester walk by, and he 
motioned to me. | turned off my lawn mower and 
walked over to him. He asked me what | was doing. 
I said, ‘Working.’ He said, “Why?” I said, “Because 
I need the money.’ He looked seriously puzzled. I 
had honestly never met people like that until I went 
to Duke.” 

There were other instances in which he felt some- 
how apart. In the rare event that he attended a game 
at Cameron Stadium, he heard arrogance in the 
chants, “That’s alright, that’s okay, I’m gonna be your 
boss one day!” When students started selling popu- 
lar T-shirts that read, “Duke University: We're not 
snobs, we're just better than you,” Dickerson wrote a 
letter to The Chronicle in protest. Years later, he would 
remember that letter and agree with his younger self: 
Elitism still wasn’t a very clever business platform. 

When he wasn't at the Coffeehouse, he was often 
in English class. He chose the major because he want- 
ed to read good fiction, study Shakespeare, and par- 
take in meaningful conversations. In a freshman sem- 
inar called “Beatniks, Bohemians, and the Novel,” he 
basked in the raw, provocative honesty of Burroughs, 
Kerouac, and Ginsberg. “I loved that class,” says 
Dickerson, so much that he still has his term papers. 
Not only did he learn to write, he also learned about 
the art of a good story. “Every day I think about how 
that English major was useful to me.” 

The respect was mutual. “Chad was kind of an 
outlier even as a freshman, both intellectually and 
personally,” says Trent Hill’85, A.M. ’88, Ph.D. °93, 
compared with other students who “could be pretty 
conformist in outlook and aspiration.” Hill was the 
then-graduate student who taught the seminar; he's 
now a senior lecturer at the University of Washing- 
ton. “In class, he was reserved, gracious, and a little 
curmudgeonly. He didn’t speak up a whole lot, but 
when he did speak, his classmates took him serious- 
ly, probably because he was so understated.” 

“There's kind of a classic trope that you find in 
the bohemian and oppositional literature,” Hill con- 
tinues, that tries “to locate ultimate value in some 
kind of a fantastic place outside of the economy and 
outside of capitalism.” But as Hill observed, Dicker- 
son was imaginative without being naive. “I think he 
was much more interested in finding ways to make 
capitalism more humane.” 


Despite the grounded sensibility he presented in 
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“| would meet 
people on my 
freshman hall 
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~ their whole life 


planned out.’ 


class, Dickerson really had no idea what he want- 
ed to do after college. “I would meet people on 
my freshman hall and...theyd have their whole life 
planned out,” he says. “I could never think that way, 
and I still don’t think that way.” After graduating a 
semester early in the winter of 1993, he got a job 
delivering pizza. Soon he nabbed a second low-pay- 
ing gig at Zhe News & Observer in Raleigh. There, 
it was his job to read both the original print article 
and the electronic version and make sure the two 
matched up. 

The newspaper was pioneering one of the first 
digital news services. As Dickerson witnessed jour- 
nalism collide with emerging technology, he started 
to ask questions about how Web pages were made. 
His colleagues began giving him small programming 
tasks, and over the next year or so he taught himself 
to code. In an era before many people used the Web 
on a routine basis, Dickerson’s friends and family 
were perplexed by what he was doing. “Is that the In- 
formation Superhighway I’ve been hearing about?” 
he remembers them asking. 

From The NexO, Dickerson continued to pursue 
the confluence of tech and media, holding various 
positions at CNN/Sports Illustrated, Salon.com, and 
InfoWorld. “In the early ’90s, there was a lot of cul- 
tural concern about people of Chad’s age cohort be- 
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mistake.” 
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says Hill, 


But instead of frittering away their potential, 


ing slackers, Dickerson’s former teacher. 
“they 
sort of wound up inventing the Internet.” 

At Yahoo, first global 
Hack Day, a twenty-four-hour code-fest where com- 


putel programmers gathered to dream up new bits 


Dickerson launched the 


of software. Dickerson made it a festival, arranging 
tor barbecue and a live performance by Beck. It was 
a hit. In code, he had found a subversive yet creative 
medium. “If art is making order out of chaos, then 
software developers are artists at the highest level,” 
he wrote in an /nfo World col- 
umn after the event. 

In 2008, Dickerson 
newly 


Was 


married, working at 


Yahoo, and happily living in 
San Francisco when he heard 
about a unique company 
called Etsy. Founded three 
years earlier, Etsy was emerg- 
ing as a hip alternative to big- 
box marketplaces like Ama- 
zon and eBay. Despite having 
no desire to move, Dickerson 
flew to Brooklyn for an inter- 
view. Once there, he found a 
community-oriented compa- 
. _ ny both brimming with ener- 
gy and facing organizational 
dilemmas. “I had this strong 
sense that I didn't want to just 
give the team advice, but | 
actually wanted to help,” he 
later told a New York Times 
reporter. “Coming from Ya- 
hoo and these Hack Days, when I looked at Etsy, it 
looked like it was hacking the world.” Shortly after 
the interview, he accepted a position as the compa- 
ny’s chief technology officer. He packed up the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare and his beat novels, and 
he and his wife, Nancy, moved across the country. 


~ 


‘. ma muggy afternoon late last summer, Dick- 
; ‘ erson ands in the glow of an antique chan- 

/ delier in a brownstone in Brooklyn's Ditmas 
Park neighborhood. As he gazes around the 
front room, 


his eyes light on the original 
hardwood floors, retro clocks and lamps, and a blue 
sewing machine by the bay window. Mostly, he ad- 


mires the ceiling-high shelf of handmade leather and 
canvas bags. 

wants to ask,” 
“Can we live here?” 
” jokes Tielor Mc- 
Bride, who actually does live here. He is the maker 
of the totes and dufHles on display, which he sells 
through his Etsy shop, TM1985. Inspired by his 
great-great-grandfather, a Danish immigrant who 
ran a horse tack and boot shop, McBride’s products 
are hand-dyed, waxed, and sewn to evoke a bygone 
era of rugged adventure and quality artisanship. 
He's one of Etsy’s one-and-a-half million sellers from 
around the world. 

Dickerson isn't here as part of some marketing 
gimmick. Etsy sponsors these studio visits several 
times a week so employees can meet the individuals 
at the other end of the website. Despite his crammed 
schedule, Dickerson makes time for these field trips 
because he’s genuinely interested in what Etsians 
are making and how his company can support their 
businesses. He is also a bit addicted to collecting Etsy 
treasures, and McBride's bags are no exception. He’s 
brought along his own TM1985 creation, a gray 
canvas briefcase with black leather handles. 

Dickerson and six other Etsy employees form a 
circle and listen as McBride tells the story of how he 
got started. As much as Dickerson appreciates the 
detailed workmanship that goes into each bag—at 
one point he fawns over the interior pocket perfect- 
ly tailored to fit an iPhone—he’s also curious about 
McBride's approach to the business side, for exam- 
ple his marketing and pricing techniques. “I don't 
remember what I paid for mine, but I would’ve paid 
more,” says Dickerson, who often encourages sellers 
to place greater value on their work. 

At one point, Dickerson asks how Etsy could 
be better. McBride fidgets for a moment, perhaps 
worried to voice the truth in front of the compa- 
nys CEO. “The way you search for quality,” he says 
eventually. “It is hard to find stuff sometimes.” 

But Dickerson isn’t upset. In fact, he agrees. 
“That's good feedback,” he nods. 

After he worked for three years as Etsy’s chief tech- 
nology officer, the board selected him to be CEO in 
2011. When he went home to tell Nancy the news, 
she wasn't thrilled. “I don’t want to be married to a 
CEO,” she said. Dickerson thinks she was afraid he'd 
become the stereotypical male executive: alpha, top- 
down, rigidly resolute. 


“I'll ask the question everyone 
Dickerson says with a soft grin. 
“Yeah, for a fee. Three percent, 





But Etsy has never strived to be a typ- 
ical company, and Dickerson isn’t the 
typical CEO. He prizes advice from sell- 
ers like McBride, and he seeks it from 
people both outside and within the or- 
ganization. “I think a good leader has to 
be prepared to change his or her mind when the facts 
suggest that you should change your mind,” he says. 

As enterprising and innovative as Etsy sellers are, 
so, too, are its employees. As CEO, Dickerson has 
tried to weave that creative spirit into the office cul- 
ture. One example is Etsy School, an internal ed- 
ucation program conceived under his watch. “Any- 
one in the company can propose a class and teach it 
to others in the company,” he explains. “You'll see 
classes ranging from computer programming to for- 
tune-telling to a class about Central Park.” 

Dickerson also launched the company-wide spring 
talent show, which in turn sprouted a company bake- 
off and gallery-style art show. Expression is inspired 
ona daily basis as well. He often can hear employees 
practicing piano on the floor below his office. Awards 
are given out for the “most spectacular mistake.” 
Staffers get stipends to decorate their desks. 

“As a CEO, you have to create a culture where 
things like that can happen,” he says. “I think what 
I did was took some of those seeds and really made 
them grow.” 

Of course, it’s not all arts and crafts. As CEO, he 
leads a staff of more than 800 employees stationed in 
seven countries around the world. He’s also drawn 
criticism from Etsians upset by changes in company 
policy, like when Etsy decided it was okay for sellers 
to use outside manufacturers to help them make their 
goods. Last April, he led Etsy to its IPO, which had 


some sellers wondering whether the company had 


strayed too far from its original anti-cor- 
porate mission. 

“It’s not all like, Namaste,’ says Jerry 
Colonna, Dickerson’s executive coach. For 
the past four years, Colonna has helped 
Dickerson navigate the professional and 
emotional challenges of his job. “There 
have been hard decisions almost every 
week. There have been a few times where 
I've gotten phone calls where he’s said, ‘I 
feel like vomiting.’ ” 

Dickerson himself admits that the job 
comes with a certain pressure that doesn’t 
ever really go away. Seven years into his 


LISTENING: Studio Etsy tenure, he doesn't “come in a single 
visits allow Dickerson day and feel relaxed about what we have to 
to learn about sellers do.” Sometimes, while reading Dr. Seuss 

and how Etsy can_ to his four-year-old son, a line from Hop 
support them. ov Pop feels all too familiar: “Dad is sad. 


What a bad day Dad had.” 

But the bad days and stressors haven't flattened 
him into a caricature, which his wife can afirm. He 
says he occasionally checks in and asks her, “ ‘Are 
you still okay? Do you feel like you're married to the 
CEO you were afraid of?’ She tells me, “No, you've 
stayed the same.’ I’ve learned a lot, but I’m still who 
Iam.” It helps that Dickerson genuinely believes in 
Etsy’s mission to personalize and reimagine com- 
merce. He champions a space for artists to make and 
share the things they love—a place where they can 
be themselves. In a way, Etsy is like the Duke Cof- 
feehouse all grown up. 

After his visit to McBride’s studio, Dickerson 
heads back to Etsy headquarters in Brooklyn. The 
vast warehouse space is rather Seuss-like itself, from 
the towering sculpture of an owl-like mascot that 
guards the entrance, to the plants blooming from 
canvas pouches on the walls, to the sleeves of color- 
ful yarn that brighten exposed pipes. 

By contrast, Dickerson’s office is a simple wood- 
and-glass-paneled room furnished with a few telling 
totems: an acoustic guitar, framed photographs of 
his son, a wooden desk. On a shelf sits a vintage ra- 
dio, and hanging from one knob is a small banner, 
a gift from a colleague. It’s embroidered with two 


words: “STAY WEIRD.” 


Van Brocklin ’11 is a writer in New York. She previous- 
ly worked as a senior editorial fellow for The Trace and 
a staff writer for Duke Magazine. 
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When CT) 6) Patel 798 travelled to India on a fam- 


ily vacation six years ago, she took along a camera she had 
just purchased. 

Fresh from producing a PBS documentary 
about the civil war between India and Pakistan 
over the Kashmir region, she had decided she 
needed to get better at shooting if she was go- 
ing to make filmmaking her life’s work. 

“T took it on the plane, had the instruction 
manual out, tinkering with it,” Patel says. 

What began as practice turned into Meet the 
Patels—a documentary released last year that 
attempts to answer the question, “Whom do 
you decide to love?” 

“The beginning frames, it’s the worst footage 
ever because it’s not supposed to be a movie,” Patel says. 
“It was supposed to be me learning how to use a camera.” 

As the vacation commences, brother Ravi has just bro- 
ken up with his non-Indian girlfriend whom his parents 
did not know about. In fact, both Ravi and Geeta are wor- 
ried about meeting their parents’ cultural expectations for 
marriage. Parents Vasant and Champa offer to find Ravi 
an Indian bride during their vacation, which happens to 
be during the October to December wedding season. Ravi 
attends matrimonial conventions and goes on dates his 
parents have set up—debriefing on-camera with Geeta 
along the way, with laugh-out-loud results. 

“The story of this film changed our lives,” Patel says. 
“After the film, Ravi and I were able to tell our parents 


ice the founding of Freewater Productions, 
tudent-run film production organization 
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ALL RELATIVE: 
Left, Patel 
captures her 
brother Ravi; 
above, the 
author at Duke. 


when we were dating someone, no matter what background 
they were. We realized whenever we had a problem, we 
needed to actually step toward it, rather then 
step away from it. We learned when there is 
hate, the answer is to love, love harder than 
you've ever loved before. Or when there is fear, 
love your fear to death.” 

Choosing to live her passion as a storyteller 
was difficult. As a comparative-area studies ma- 
jor at Duke and later as an M.B.A. candidate, 
Patel says she felt like a “closeted artist” who 
wanted to please her family. 

“My family gave up a lot to give me this educa- 
tion. I felt a great deal of responsibility,” Patel says. 

The turning point was when she realized she 
couldn't be happy unless she pursued an arts career. Patel 
quit her M.B.A. program and moved to Los Angeles to work 
as a writer's assistant. She has been an associate screenwriter 
involved in production rewrites of movies like The Fast and 
the Furious and Blue Crush. 

Most heartwarming in the journey to film, Patel says, 
is that despite anxiety over pleasing her parents and over 
whether she could make it in the industry, taking the risk 
paid back rewards. Her parents embraced her decision to 
abandon finance. 

Meet the Patels mirrors a similar story about risk-taking 
and finding what or who you love, she says. 

“This is a story that is not just mine,” Patel says. “It’s oth- 
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ARBON 


RPBOTICS 


Growing up, ROSANNA Myers 709 was 2 Lego en- 


thusiast and considered herself a “tinkerer.” So shifting from 
building things to creating mobile applications was easy, and 


it prepared her for a more challenging transition to robotics. 


Now, Myers is the cofounder (along with Dan Corkum, who 
also attended Duke) and CEO of San Francisco-based start- 
up Carbon Robotics. The company produces the Kick Ass 
Trainable Intelligent Arm (KATIA), “a robotic arm with the 
capabilities of an industrial robot, but the price of a laptop.” 





Photography was a hobby 
for Mikael Owunna B.S.E. ”12. 
But when he was on a 
Fulbright in Taiwan, it 
became something more. 
Owunna taught art in 
an aboriginal school in 
Nan’ao and helped launch 
a photography project 
for elementary-school 
students to tell their 
own stories. It eventually 
earned a full-floor exhibit 
in the National Taiwan 
Museum. 

The project put him 
on a path to use his work 
to elevate marginalized 
communities. He started 
with his own. As a Nige- 
rian-Swedish-American in 
the LGBTQ community, 
Owunna struggled. His 
conservative Igbo family 
twice tried exorcism to 
“cure” his sexuality, which 
they deemed un-African. 
From those experiences 


Of course, KATIA isn’t her first project. She and Corkum has pet M came “Limit(less),” an 
led the team that won $5,000 in the Duke Start-Up Chal- GeLSIMEUES ale ongoing project that, 
lenge in 2007 for developing an environmentally friendly up to, or add through photography and 
technology that cools water and other fluids 120 times more a Class note to storytelling, explores how 
efficiently than other methods. After graduating with a polit- your profile. first- and second-genera- 
ical science major, Myers designed and coded Acceleread, an : tion LGBTQ African im- 
alumni.duke.edu 


educational app to help people read quickly and effectively. It 
became a best seller on iTunes. 

So, what can one do with a robotic arm? A lot, Myers 
hopes. Once you physically guide KATIA through a task, 
she can replay it flawlessly. She can be controlled through 
an iPhone and accepts attachments like pan-tilt heads for 
filmmaking or sensors for 3D scanning. The goal, the former 
Alice M. Baldwin Scholar says, is to leave room for what the 
user can imagine. That’s why KATIA is also hackable. 

“We're transforming [robots] into beautiful, intuitive, and 
intelligent devices that are designed purposefully for people,” 
Myers says. “We're doing for robotics what the PC did for 
computers.” 








migrants in the diaspora 
navigate their identities 
and overcome the sup- 
posed tension in those 
identities through style 
and fashion. 

Working on the project, 
Owunna says, has helped 
him feel less alone. “Be- 
fore the project, I knew 
one person like me in the 
LGBTQ African commu- 
nity, he says. “Now I can't 
even count. & 


www.mikaelowunna.com/limitless 
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L. Scott Levin 
77 led the 
world’s first 
pediatric bilateral 
hand transplant 
on an eight- 
year-old boy at 
The Children’s 
Hospital of 
Philadelphia. 


The CEO of International Speedway 
Corporation, Lesa France Kennedy ’83 
topped Forbes’ list of “The 25 Most Powerful 
Women In Sports.” 


Economist Enrique Penalosa ’77 

is mayor of Bogota, Colombia— 
again. The urbaniza- 
tion expert was also 
mayor from 1998 to 
2001. He’s credited 
with building the 
city’s mass-transit 
system. 
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Mike Meadows 





The National Geographic Channel aired 
“Brain Surgery Live with Mental Floss,” the 
magazine founded by Will Pearson ’01 

and Mangesh Hattikudur ’01. The show 
featured an operation used on patients with 
Parkinson’s disease. 








Chris Kempczinski ’91 is the 
new strategy chief at 
McDonald’s Corporation. 





Fast Company Digital 
featured a story 
about Helix Sleep, a 
company cofounded 

+ by Kristian von 
Rickenbach ’08 that 
uses data and analysis 
to mold mattresses to 
your body. 








50 www.dukemagazine.duke. edu 








Mandisa Muriel Maya J.D. ’90 is 

the first female deputy president 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal 
in South Africa. 


Lisa Borders ’79 has been 
appointed president of the 
WNBA. Borders, who is also 

a Duke trustee, was most 
recently chair of The Coca-Cola 
Foundation and vice president, 
global community 
affairs, at The 
Coca-Cola 
Company. 





British singer Leona Lewis is 
wearing a custom graffiti bar 
necklace designed by Katherine 
Kane M.B.A. 712 in some of the 
images from her latest album, / AM. 
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By Davemon at English Wikipedia [Public domain], 
via Wikimedia Commons 


Norbert Schirer Ph.D. ’01, 
a professor at California 
State University, Long 
Beach, explored literary 
critical approaches to 
J.R.R. Tolkien for the Los 
Angeles Review of Books. 


Among those listed on 
Essence magazine’s “29 
Powerful Black Women 
Calling the Shots in the 
Obama Administration” 
were Kristina Broadie 
710, deputy associate 
director of the White 
House social office, and 
Crystal Brown ’O2, se- 
nior policy adviser to the 
general counsel at the 
Office of Management 
and Budget. 


Have news to share 
about your achievements 
and milestones? Submit a 
class note and read your 
classmates’ latest news by 
logging into alumni.duke.edu 


Hobbit fans, recognize these runes? 





Chris Hildreth 


Sterly Wilder 

83, associate 

vice president 

for alumni 

affairs, talks 

with Danielle 
Squires ‘02, the 
new president 

of Duke Black 
Alumni. Squires 
has volunteered for 
Duke for thirteen 
years, including 
as an alumna 
interviewer, an 
ambassador for the 
Annual Fund, and 
a Duke Forward 
volunteer. She lives 
in Charlotte. 


1.2.5. 


QUESTIONS FOR... 


Danielle Squires °02 


Why do you volunteer 
for Duke? 


I love Duke. I had a really 
good experience at Duke. I 
gained a lot of wisdom and 
insight and knowledge that 
prepared me for life after 
Duke. I grew as a person. 
As a [Reginaldo Howard 
Memorial] “Reggie” 
Scholar, I was the recipient 
of financial aid, and so I 
have a lot to give back to 
Duke. 


What resonates more 
with you—your time 
as a student or your 
experience as an 
alumna? 


‘They're two completely 
different worlds. My 





time as a student: I love 
reflecting upon it, and I 
miss it. But that really is 
a four-year bubble. Since 
I’ve been out, my world 
has opened up to the 
alumni experience and to 
the alumni themselves. To 
give back as an alumna is 
fantastic. As alumni, we 
didn’t all have the same 
experience. But there is 

a way in which you can 
engage with Duke—to find 
something that you are 
passionate about to help 
you get excited again. 


As the new president 
of Duke Black Alumni, 
what’s your vision? 


I want to really engage, 
unite, and be a voice for 
our black alumni. I want 
to bring back our collective 
voice to the university. Our 
black alumni are a treasure 
trove of skill sets and 
learning and experiences 
that I don’t think Duke 
historically has done a 
great job of bringing back 
to Duke—and that can 
only be to the betterment 
of the university and the 
current students. We are in 
the early innings of what 
I think is an awesome, 
progressive change at Duke, 
and I’m happy to be part 
of it. 

—Edited by Christina Holder 
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Favorite Duke memory? 
At Reunions Weekend, the Duke 
Alumni Association will help a 
few special alumni bring their 
Duke memories to life. Submit a 
favorite photo of you and your 
friends from your Duke days on 
social media using #MyDukeMo- 
ment. We'll select a few winners 
to re-create their photos with a 
professional photographer. 


Get insider Duke news via 
Campaign Stop 2016, a special 
elections website featuring 
insights from alumni, faculty, 
and students about the up- 
coming elections. Learn about 
the day-to-day lives of Dukies 
in the middle of the election 
buzz from journalists to de- 
bate moderators to grassroots 
organizers. Campaign Stop has 
featured live Google Hangouts 
with alumni such as CNN’s 
Nia-Malika Henderson '96 

and political scientist Melissa 
Harris-Perry A.M. ’97, Ph.D. 99, 
so tune in and ask your ques- 
tions real time. Visit https:// 
dukecampaignstop2016.org 
for the latest news. 


SAVE] (DATE 





GO! 


A New Way to Network 


DAA launches a tool to make it easier to discover connections. 


s the executive director 

wealth management for the 

Boston offices of UBS Finan- 

cial Services, Troy Erickson 
‘90 hardly needs another meeting on his 
calendar. Whatever time he has left after 
managing the 200-person office is usually 
spent ferrying his three ies ilies 
children to school events 
and practices. 

But when Erickson got 
an e-mail from a _nine- 
teen-year-old intern on 
UBS’s trading desk last 
summer, he responded 
immediately. 

That’s because the in- 
tern was from Duke: 
a student named Alex 
Loughnane, who had 
just finished his fresh- 
man year. Erickson set up 
a meeting, during which 
the two chatted casually 


Duke 


ALUMN 


San Francisco DukeGEN 


Networking Event 


of 


Sarah Gaines 91, MS'95 


AB, Economics, 1991 


My Duke 


clusively to alumni and students through 
its new website (alumni.duke.edu). The 
site consolidates previously separate direc- 
tory, event, and mentoring apps, allowing 
alumni to search for classmates, sign up for 
events, follow regional and affinity groups, 
and update personal information in one 
place. It also gives students 
unprecedented access to the 
alumni network, enabling 
them to search for alumni, 
in specific jobs and indus- 
tries, who can provide men- 
toring and career guidance. 

“Part of the value of a 
Duke degree is that we have 
an amazingly talented com- 
munity available to us,” says 
Shep Moyle ’84, DAA pres- 
ident and one of the guid- 
ing forces behind the new 
network. “We want to em- 
power students and alumni 
to access that community 


ae 





about campus life and | 
Loughnane’s interest in a ( 
career in finance. 

“I’m always willing to 
talk with a student or a 
fellow alum,” says Erickson. “It’s fun, and I 
want to help in whatever way I can.” 

Such kinship among Dukies can be 
among the most enduring benefits of a 
Duke education, opening doors to new 
contacts, career prospects, and opportu- 
nities for students and alumni alike. But 
for all its eagerness, the alumni network is 
largely an invisible one, where connections 
are often discovered by happenstance. 

A new tool developed by the DAA, how- 
ever, could change that. In February, the 
association launched an online network 
that makes profile information for more 
than 150,000 Duke graduates available ex- 








at any time and find people 
) who can help them person- 
ally and professionally.” 
At the new site, alumni 
will find profiles that show- 
case Duke-centric aspects of their lives, 
such as student activities, class notes, event 
registrations, and volunteer roles. They'll 
also see a faceted search that allows them 
to seek out classmates with particular skills 
or pursuits. 

“It’s really going to be the key to driving 
those connections among the Duke fam- 
ily,” says Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice 
president for alumni affairs. And for stu- 
dents such as Loughnane, the network rep- 
resents a different kind of key. “When you 
reach out and find someone who is willing 
to help you, it’s just amazing,” he says. “It 
makes all the difference.” —Michael Penn 
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Number of alumni: 





2,524 


Duke Forward attendance:: 


+350 





Duke Forward stopped in Denver this past 
fall in the midst of snowstorm Ajax—but 
even the first winter storm of the season 
Miva m=arelele] all coll -<-1=] oll =]|0(-BI=\V/1 MeN NZENVA 

At Duke Forward, alumni heard from 
president Richard H. Brodhea 
state of the university, listened to Ted Ta 
style talks from faculty and students, and 

latclomidal-mele}eleladulaliava rae : 
strolling supper toppe 

Denver's popular liqu welg-- lah 

What are you ee: your city? 
Share a photo 6n social media using 


#DukelsEverywhere. 


~ Duke Photography 























and | love how it 
keeps me connected 
to the university. 
In-person conver- 
sations can really 
change a prospective 
student’s outlook. As 
someone who has 
bled Duke blue since 
the day | was born, | tend to have 
a soft spot for applicants who are 
not only well-rounded and bright, 
but also project a similar level of 


Last year, | had a great conversa- 
tion with a young woman who was 


Elise Rose ’10, 
M.M.S. 710 reflects 
on the challenges 

and rewards of 
volunteering 
as an alumni 
interviewer. 


applying to Duke. In addition to an 
array of achievements, she had de- 
signed and installed inexpensive and 
maintenance-free water-filtration 
systems in African villages that were 
previously without access to clean 
water. Her experiences and accom- 
plishments as a seventeen-year-old 
far surpassed those of any applicant 
| had previously interviewed. Even 





Duke Photography 


at Duke. While that aspect can be 
discouraging, the positive interac- 
tions trump the disappointments. 


more fulfilling was her passion and The ability to combine meeting 


desire to be part of the Duke com- 
munity. 

That is the type of applicant | look 
for as an interviewer for the Alumni 
Admissions Advisory Committee 
(AAAC), a group of committed 
volunteers who give a few hours of 
their time to talk to prospective stu- 
dents. | have been an interviewer for 
AAAC every year since | graduated, 


enthusiasm as | had when applying 
to Duke. However, the reality is that 
| will talk to worthy and enthusiastic 
candidates who simply do not get 
in—in fact, that young woman was 
the first of the applicants I’ve inter- 
viewed who ended up matriculating 


highly talented kids with my love for 
Duke keeps me energized. Helping 
to identify the next generation of 
Duke students by interviewing for 
AAAC is a simple way to give a little 
something back to a place that gave 
so much tome. @ 


To learn more, go to dukealumni.com and click “Alumni Communities” to 
find out how you can help with admissions. 
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Whether owning retail stores or designing statement 

necklaces, Duke alumni have cut a swath through the —— 

style world. We sought out some and asked = 
a few questions tailored just for them. — \ 
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Ibtihaj Devika Whitney 

Muhammad 07 Srimal M.B.A. 715 Robinson 08 

Founder of a modest clothing Founder of Kanabis, a non- Founder of Freshly Given, a 

company, Louella leather shoe company company that turns scrap 
leather into purses 

What’s your essential fashion If you had to pick a Duke- 

item? A great bag never goes out related style icon, whom If you had to pick a Duke- 


of style. 


What is your most memorable 
outfit? | love formal events where 
you get really dressed up. My most 
memorable outfit would definitely 
be an ornate lace gown | wore to 

a White House gala. | felt like a 
queen! 


If you had to pick a Duke- 
related style item, what would 
you pick? My most treasured 
piece of Duke clothing Is definitely 
my letterman (varsity) jacket. | 
love how timeless and versatile 
itis, and | can easily pair it with a 
white tee and boyfriend jeans. 












would you pick? Style to 

me Is more about confidence, 
power, and comfort. By that 
measure, | would pick Andrea 
Hyde ’87, CEO of Draper James. 
She is successfully running a 
fashion-and-lifestyle brand, 
which is really inspiring for early- 
Stage entrepreneurs like me. 


What fashion item do you 
own and treasure? A pair of 
Kanabis wedges. | started the 
brand, and to wear something 
you create feels great. The del- 
icate play of lace and straps on 
these wedges makes them an 
elegant day or evening wear, 
and white is one of my favorites! 


related style icon, whom 
would you pick? My hus- 
band (E. Charles Robinson III 
08), because he has such a 
minimalist style and is pretty 
much confident in everything 
he has on. 


What is your most memo- 
rable outfit? Believe it or not, 
| have a pair of high-waisted 
gold disco pants that scream the 
70s—definitely one of my 
favorite decades! 


What fashion item do you 
own and treasure? | havea 
Kelly-green and sage checked 
Suit circa the ’50s, when suits 
for women were well-con- 
structed. My mother bought it 
for me years ago from Dolly’s 
Vintage (located in downtown 
Durham). I’ve only worn it once, 
but it’s an inspiring piece and a 
showstopper. 







Aslaug | 
Magnusdottir LLM. 98 
Cofounder of Moda Operandi,_ : 


which allows users to pre- 
order designer collections 
from the runway 


What’s your essential 
fashion item? A great 
handbag is a fast and easy way 
to elevate any look. You can 
quickly add some evening glam 
with a sparkly clutch or edge 

to your work attire with a 
well-constructed daytime 

bag. My favorite bag is a black 
Birkin that was hand-painted by 
artist/designer John Brevard. 





What is your most 
memorable outfit? My most 
memorable outfit was the 

one | wore to the Met Gala in 
2013. Moda Operandi was the 
sponsor of the gala that year, 
and the theme was punk. | wore 
a black dress that was custom- 
designed by my friend Yvan 
Mispelaere, who at the time 
was Creative director of Diane 
von Furstenberg and is now 
on Phoebe Philo’s team at 
(eline. The dress was hand- 
embroidered with hundreds of 
Safety pins to fit into the punk 
theme. Another friend, Bianca 
Pratt, made my jewelry—most 
notably a hand bracelet with 
the word “bullocks” spelled 
out in black diamonds. 





Shivam 

Punjya M.S. 713 
Founder of high-end fashion 
company Behno, where 
designers get health care 
and earn two-and-a-half 
times the minimum wage 

in India 


What’s your essential fash- 
ion item? A crisp and clean 
white poplin shirt. Nothing 
makes me feel more alive than 
buttoning it up to my neck. 


Who’s your style icon? 
Anyone who doesn’t have 

a style icon. They're usually 
innovators and reactionaries, 
but embracing fashion on their 
own terms, in their own way, 
in their own world. And that’s 
beautiful. 


What fashion item do you 
own and treasure? Fashion's 
fleeting, but | treasure a few 
pieces that my maternal 
grandfather gave me from his 
closet—a mohair cardigan, YSL 
blazer from the ’80s, and his silk 
and wool-blend scarves. They 
all have his musky, floral scent 
woven into them. The scent 
never escapes, and | feel like 
he’s always next to me. 


Heidi Zak ’00 
(ofounder of Thirdlove, a 
lingerie company that uses 
technology for a better fit 


Who’s your style icon? Kate 
Middleton. | prefer shopping for 
investment pieces, high-quality 
Staples that will last—from a 
Burberry trench coat to the 
perfect LBD (little black dress). 


What is your most memo- 
rable outfit? When Thirdlove 
announced our last fundraising 
round, | did a few live on-air 

TV segments. That day, | wore 

a Diane von Furstenberg dress, 
black tights, and black suede 
ankle boots, my idea of a power 
Suit. The outfit made me feel 
comfortable and confident. 


What fashion item do you 
own and treasure? | would 
have to say the diamond 
earrings my parents gave me, 
which | will eventually pass on 
to my own daughter. Besides 
my engagement ring, they’re 
the one piece of jewelry | 
value the most. They’re classic, 
go with everything and are 
baby-proof, which means, | can 
wear them every day of the 
work week and the weekend. 


MORE FASHIONABLE DUKIES 

David Lauren 793, executive vice president of advertising, 
marketing, and corporate communications at Ralph Lauren; 
Marisa Moss M.B.A. 03, founder of Mine for Nine, a company 

that rents designer maternity clothes; Danielle James ’06, former 
buyer for Macy’s, founder of Model Citizen, a peer-to-peer social platform where women can shop 
each others’ closets; Jessica Springsteen ‘14, “equestrian ambassador” for Gucci’s line of riding clothes 


’ : 


Randy Alonso 06 


Founder of Lost Boys Dry 
Goods, a denim store in Miami 


If you had to pick a Duke-re- 


lated style icon, whom would ~~ ~ ‘ 


you pick? Umm, probably Shane 
Battier '01. No one can make a 
charge more stylish than Shane, 
and there’s just something about 
Dukies in Miami Heat jerseys. 


What is your most memorable 
outfit? You mean other than 
every outfit | wore to tailgate? My 
most memorable outfits are the 
ones that | cringe at now; that time 
| wore an Ed Hardy shirt, or the 
really pointy Italian shoes, or when 
| thought it was so cool to Wear my 
polo with a popped collar... 





What fashion item do you 
own and treasure? Hand-me- 
downs. As the youngest of four 
boys, | grew up unwillingly inher- 
iting each of my older brothers’ 
outfits. At the time, | despised it 
and only wanted my own, fresh 
clothing. | eventually matured 
and realized the character, depth, 
and individuality that come with 
a secondhand garment. Now, my 
most cherished items are from 

my dad’s closet. Not only are they 
made with a rare level of quality 
and cannot be duplicated, but they 
also add a degree of nostalgia and 
remembrance that gives what | 
Wear meaning and a story. 


Elizabeth 

Fortunato ’06 
Founder, with her sister 
Kathryn Fortunato ‘06, of 
Lizzie Fortunato jewelry and 
handbag company 


What’s your essential fash- 
ion item? The perfect tailored 
blazer. It’s a classic piece that 
goes with everything. It can 

be worn with jeans or over a 
cocktail dress. My favorite is the 
boyfriend blazer by The Row, 
but | also love J.Crew and Jenni 
Kayne for great blazers. 


If you had to pick a Duke- 
related style icon, whom 
would you pick? Booth Moore 
94. The former fashion editor of 
the L.A. Times has interviewed 
everyone in fashion and 
appreciates a good accessory. 
She gravitates toward state- 
ment jewelry (which buys my 
favor) and has what | think to 
be flawless taste! 


What fashion item do you 
own and treasure? A gold 
bracelet of my mom’s and an 
incredible horn and sterling-sii- 
ver bracelet that belonged to 
my mom’s mom. The former 

| wear every day—it’s classic 
and chic and reminds me of my 
mom. The latter | rarely wear 
because it’s so special, but it’s 
really exotic and stunning and 
totally embodies the woman it 
belonged to. 
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Adam Koenigsberg 
Graduated cum laude, 
received his M.D. from 
Case Western Reserve 
Now, a physician and 
surgeon at Deerwood 


Ophthalmology in 
Jacksonville, Florida 





\ 


Deirdre Stanley 


Received her law 


degree from Harvard. 
Currently, she’s the exec- 


utive vice president, gen- :: 


eral counsel, and board 
secretary for Thompson 
Reuters Corporation. 





a 


Curt Cimei 


Received his B:S. in 
mechanical engineering 
and was named the 
Varsity Lacrosse Defen- 
sive Player of the Year 
Now, he is the founder 
and COO of Likeminder, 
an early stage start-up 
that creates a social 
network for private life 



























































A presidential stamp of approval 


Trinity College’s reputation for academic freedom impressed Roosevelt. 


By Valerie Gillispie 


s you travel past East Campus on Main 

Street and glance at the train tracks, 

you may not know that they were the 

site of a presidential visit 110 years ago, 

when Theodore Roosevelt brought his private 
train to Durham to praise Trinity College. 

Roosevelt was first impressed by Trinity 

College when, in 1903, professor of history 

John Spencer Bassett wrote an article for the 

South Atlantic Quarterly, in which he praised 


leading black educator Booker T. Washington 
as the greatest man, “save General [Robert E.] 
Lee, born in the South in a hundred years.” 
Many members of the public implored the 


Trinity board of trustees to 
terminate Bassett. With the 
support of faculty members 
and students, the board re- 
fused, striking a blow for 
academic freedom. 


WORDS OF 
WISDOM: Roosevelt 
urges students to 
be worthy of their 
alma mater. 
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MEET MR. BASSETT 
A native North Carolinian, 
John Spencer Bassett 
graduated from Trinity 
College in 1888. After 
receiving his Ph.D. in 
history from Johns 
Hopkins, he returned in 
1894 to Trinity, where 

he was deeply involved 

in teaching, research, 

and campus life. He 
spearheaded the Trinity 
College Historical Society, 
started a precursor to 

Phi Beta Kappa, and in 
1902 launched the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, the 


same journal in which his 
statement about Booker 





GOOD READ: 7. Washington 
An article by John would later 
Spencer Bassett, cause a furor. 
above, won Roos- Attacked by 
evelt’s admiration. the press 


during the 


incident, Bassett was stung 


by the criticism and the 
political environment of 
his home state. Despite 


the support he received on 


campus, Bassett left when 
offered a position at Smith 
College in Massachusetts 
in 1906. Although 
transplanted north, he 
continued to research and 
write about the South for 
the rest of his life 


In 1905, Roosevelt toured several 
Southern states, visiting both Ra- 
leigh and Durham. He invited Bas- 
sett to join him in Raleigh and to 
ride in the president's private train 
to Durham. Stopping just outside 
the Trinity College gates, in view 
of the East and West Duke build- 
ings and across from where today’s 
Smith Warehouse stands, Roosevelt 
was greeted by a rapturous crowd of 
students and townspeople. He mar- 
veled, “As I came in, gentlemen, | 
felt as if I was at a football contest.” 

Roosevelt's speech praised Trin- 
ity for its reputation on academic 
freedom, and presaged Duke’s later 
“work hard, play hard” ethos, by 
commenting, “I believe in play with 
all my heart. Play when you play, but 
work when you work, and remem- 
ber that your having gone through 
college does not so much confer a 
special privilege upon you as it does 
to impose a special obligation upon 
you.” 

He continued, “Each one of you, 
if he is worth his salt, wishes when 
he graduates to pay some portion of 
his debt to his alma mater. You have 
received from her during your years 
of attendance in her halls certain 
privileges in the way of scholarship, 
certain privileges in the way of com- 
panionship, which make it incum- 
bent upon you to repay what you 
have been given. 

“Now you can't repay that to the 
college itself, save in one way, by the 
quality of your citizenship, as dis- 
played in the actual affairs of life. You 
can make it an honor to the college 
to have sent you forth into the great 
world. That is the only way in which 
you can repay to the college what the 
college has done for you, and I most 
earnestly hope and believe that you, 
and those like you in all the colleges 
of this land, will make it evident to 


the generation that is rising that you 
are fit for leadership, that the train- 
ing has not been wasted, that you 
are ready to render to the state the 
kind of service which is invaluable, 
because it cannot be bought, because 
there is no price which can be put 
upon it.” 

Trinity senior John Allen Morgan 
attended the speech, and wrote in 
his diary, “I was impressed with the 
spirit of non-provincialism in the 
President’s remarks. He was at ease, 
seemed really to enjoy his stay here.” 
Fellow senior Mary Reamey Thomas 
(the future spouse of President Wil- 
liam Preston Few) wrote a lengthy 
letter to her mother about the visit. 
“Yells for “Roosevelt and ‘Harvard’ 
went up from five hundred men, 
all students of Trinity and the Trin- 
ity High School,” she related. “The 
whole town was decorated with flags 
and buntings by the yards and every 
factory, school and place of busi- 
ness suspended. The day reminded 
me very much of Mr. [Washington] 
Duke's funeral except that one was 
a red, white & blue day. The oth- 
er one of mourning.” Thomas was 
impressed by Roosevelt’s physical 
stature: “R. is the most wholesome, 
healthy specimen of manhood I ever 
saw. His pictures are all exactly like 
him.” 

The following year, Bassett left 
Trinity for Smith College, but Roo- 
sevelt remained fond of the small 
North Carolina school. He contin- 
ued to praise Trinity as a place of 
intelligent and forward-thinking 
people. And the Trinity students— 
each of whom received a flag—had a 
tangible souvenir of when the presi- 
dent came to their alma mater. It was 
remembered as a testament to the 
aspirations of a young school and the 
city it shared. m 
—Gillispie is the university archivist. 
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1930s 


Philip W. Casper '35 of Cincinnati, on Aug. 15, 2015. 
Rhoda M. Baum Calfee A.M. '38 of Cary, N.C., on Nov. 4, 2014. 


1940s 


Thomas N. Ewing Ph.D. '40 of Urbana, IIl., on Aug. 18, 2015. 

Lewis F. Bond Jr. 43 of Frederick, Md., on Feb. 16, 2015. 

Charles W. Dodson B.S.M.E. ’43 of Blain, Pa., on July 24, 2015. 
Donald B. Buckley ’45 of Salisbury, Conn., on Sept. 30, 2014. 
Elizabeth F. Wilson Cunliff ’45 of St. Louis, on July 21, 2015. 

Jack M. Cox 46 of Mount Airy, N.C., on Jan. 8, 2013. 

Eleanor R. Brooks Brown '47 of Houston, on July 26, 2015. 

Charles C. Coppin B.S.E.E. ’48 of Santa Maria, Calif., on June 26, 2013. 
Constance E. Shaw Austin ’49 of Boston, on March 4, 2015. 

Hazel J. Melvin Box '49 of Durham, on July 2, 2014. 

Ross 0. Bridewell ’49, M.Ed. 60 of Wilmore, Ky., on Feb. 5, 2014. 
Joe G. Burns Sr. MF. ’49 of Auburn, Ala., on July 26, 2015. 

Margaret E. McClure Favero '49 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on Aug. 20, 2015. 


1950s 


Katherine M. Tuttle Bergstrom 50 of Durham, on Sept. 2, 2015. 
Alice-Eugenia R. Black-Shaffer M.D. '50 of Bloomington, Ind., on Jan. 29, 2015. 
James T. Bonnen A.M. ’50 of Lansing, Mich., on July 28, 2013. 

James B. “Buck” Cheek 50 of Bakersville, N.C. on Aug. 6, 2015. 

H. Alison Sweet Enderlin 50 of Deerfield, Ill., on July 25, 2013. 
Edward F. Dunklee ’51 of Wheat Ridge, Colo., on April 10, 2013. 

Ida Z. Arms M.Ed. 53 of Camp Hill, Pa., on Aug. 24, 2012. 

Ronald D. Clatterbuck °53 of Roanoke, Va., on Oct. 22, 2014. 

David S. Avera Jr. B.S.M.E. 54 of Winston-Salem, on July 26, 2015. 
George T. Birch 55 of Wiscasset, Maine, on July 26, 2015. 

Mary M. Williamson Borden ’55 of Goldsboro, N.C., on Sept. 18, 2015. 
Sanford I. Cohen H ’55 of Hudson, Ohio, on Sept. 18, 2013. 

Joyce G. Denning A.M. ’55 of Wakefield, Mass., on Feb. 2, 2014. 

Frank L. Shaffer 55 of Morgantown, W.V., on March 25, 2015. 

Joel W. Shankle ’55 of Fines Creek, N.C. on April 8, 2015. 

Lois E. Plummer Deiss B.S.N. ’56 of Salt Lake City, on Sept. 1, 2015. 
James C. Grose Jr. B.D. 56 of Waynesville, N.C. on April 22, 2015. 
Nathanel “Bud” Hynson VIII 56 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on Feb. 20, 2012. 
Roger B. Lenox ’56 of Salisbury, N.C. on Jan. 7, 2015. 

Robert A. Naegely Jr. 56 of Unionville, Pa., on April 25, 2015. 

Richard L. Player Jr. B.S.CE. ’56 of Fayetteville, N.C. on March 24, 2015. 
James T. Woodall M.F. 56 of Spanish Fort, Ala., on May 21, 2015. 
Thomas G. Colmey ’5/ of River Forest, Ill., on Dec. 17, 2012. 

Martha C. Davis B.S.N.Ed. 57 of Wilson, N.C, on Feb. 1, 2015. 

Ann Colville Dinwoodie 57 of Houston, on March 7, 2015. 

Sandra Griffin Hunt ’57 of Tifton, Ga., on March 25, 2015. 

Ivan L. Stout ’57 of Dover, Del., on April 30, 2015. 

Humberto L. Arcocha B.S.M.E. ’57 of Gainesville, Fla., on May 3, 2013. 
Jeanne Collins Barck 58, M.A.1. 59 of Espanola, N.M., on July 29, 2015. 
Reinhard Brose M.R.E. 58 of Berlin, Germany, on Feb. 4, 2015. 
Elizabeth F. Hart Brown 58 of Winston-Salem, on Sept. 20, 2015. 

Gus A. Constantine Ed.D. 58 of Naperville, Ill., on Sept. 6, 2015. 
Clarence B. Davis B.S.C.E. 58 of Pepperell, Mass., on Sept. 6, 2014. 
Terence D. George 58 of Rogersville, Tenn., on May 6, 2015. 

Kenneth R.L. Lassiter 58, M.D. ’61 of St. Petersburg, Fla., on March 16, 2015. 
Lucas R. Lineberry B.S.E.E. 58 of Palos Verdes Estates, Calif, on Feb. 28, 2015. 








Garry J. Shelton M.Div. ’58 of Roanoke, Va., on Feb. 5, 2015. 
Frank C. Spruill Jr. 58 of Sykesville, Md., on May 9, 2015. 

Paul H. Wragg Jr. M.Div. 58 of Lititz, Pa., on May 29, 2015. 
Harry 0. Yates Ill M.F. 58 of Gainesville, Ga., on April 8, 2015. 
Sally A. Steinfeldt Austin B.S.N. 59 of Greensboro, N.C, on June 2, 2015. 
Robert J. Baughman ’59 of Tucson, Ariz., on July 11, 2015. 
William Q. Beard Jr. Ph.D. °59 of Wichita, Kan., on May 2, 2015. 
Loren K. Davidson Ph.D. 59 of Oneonta, NY., on Dec. 11, 2014. 
Roberta E. Lea Dees ’59 of Charlotte, on Sept. 27, 2015. 

Juanita J. Girand ’59 of Palo Alto, Calif., on April 1, 2015. 

John A. “Jock” Moody ’59 of Evansville, Idaho, on June 8, 2015. 
J. Harry Mortenson A.M. ’59 of Las Vegas, on March 11, 2015. 


Karol A. Heyse Bothamley 60 of Leesburg, Fla., on March 25, 2015. 
Sewell H. Dixon Jr. H 68, H 70, H’73 of Charleston, S.C. on May 10, 2015. 
Anne W. Price Haney ’60 of Oak Bluffs, Mass., on May 9, 2015. 

W. Gregory Lanier ’60 of Charlotte, on April 27, 2015. 

Jay T. Rouland J.D. 60 of Oakland Park, Fla., on March 30, 2015. 
William 0. Webster M.Div. 60 of Richmond, Va., on May 6, 2015. 

M. Randall Baker B.D. ’61 of Raleigh, on Oct. 28, 2014. 

Bivin C. Broughton M.F. ’61 of Jackson, Miss., on Sept. 19, 2015. 

Mary Clyde Wade Bugg ‘61 of Durham, on Sept. 1, 2015. 

Gail Barksdale Douglas ’61 of Wilson, N.C. on May 16, 2015. 

Arthur B. Parkhurst J.D. ’61 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on Feb. 25, 2015. 
Ursula E. “Lib” Hoffman Pleasant M.Ed. ’61 of Burlington, N.C. on April 19, 2015. 
F. Wainwright Barnes ’62 of Mitchellville, Md., on March 15, 2015. 
William L. Cones M.F. 62 of Newville, Pa., on May 6, 2014. 

Virgil M. Cox Jr. H 62 of Fort Worth, Texas, on May 1, 2015. 


1960s 


Donald L. Atkinson A.M. 60 of San Antonio, on Aug. 16, 2014. 






John Howard “Jack” Gibbons Ph.D. 
54 was a likeable guy. During his 1993 
confirmation hearing to become the 
science adviser to President Bill Clin- 
ton, members of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transpor- 
tation spent two hours telling him how 
pleased they were he was before them. 
‘Two days later the Senate confirmed 
him unanimously. Afterward, Fredrick 
Seitz, a physicist who founded the 
Marshall Institute, a conservative think 
tank, said Gibbons was “such a nice 
person you really can't say anything bad 
about him.” And Scientific American 
published a profile about him titled 
“The Nicest Guy in Washington.” 

That Gibbons, who died on July 18, 
2015, at eighty-six from complications 
of a stroke, earned such a reputation 
among Washington's power elite made 
it more than a character trait. His 
charming, country-gentleman demean- 
or was a gift and one much needed in 
his career as a public scientist during a 
time when there was great upheaval in 
the federal science establishment. 

“A compelling argument could be 
made that my primary role is to illumi- 
nate the issues that matter and to build 
a network to support them,” Gibbons 
once told Zhe New York Times. 

Among the issues that mattered to 
the physicist were the testing of nuclear 


arms, which Gibbons worked to 
end; in 1996 President Clinton 
signed the Comprehensive Nu- 
clear-Test-Ban Treaty to halt the 
development of new warheads. 
Through one of his primary 
initiatives, the Partnership for a 
New Generation of Vehicles, he 
argued for more efficient cars, 
which led to the development of 
hybrid vehicles. He helped turn 

an American plan for an orbiting 
space station into a global effort that 
included the Russians and is known as 
the International Space Station. 

“Science is still the wellspring of new 
options. How else are we going to face 
the issues of the twenty-first century 
on things like the environment, health, 
security, food, and energy?” he said in 
a New York Times interview. He was 
Clinton’s adviser until 1998. 

Gibbons was born in Harrisburg, 
Virginia. His father was a lawyer and 
the treasurer of Madison College, the 
forerunner of James Madison Universi- 
ty. His older brother, William Conrad 
Gibbons, who also recently died, was a 
historian of the Vietnam War. 

After graduating from Randolph-Ma- 
con College and earning a doctorate in 
physics from Duke, Gibbons worked 
at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
for fifteen years. There, his scientific 


interests included studying how stars 
produce the heavy elements found 
throughout the universe. In 1973, 
during the first big energy crisis, he 
was appointed the first director of the 
federal Office of Energy Conservation. 
Before joining the Clinton administra- 
tion, he directed the Congressional Of 
fice of Technology Assessment, where 
his teams of researchers produced re- 
ports on acid rain, Alzheimer’s disease, 
missile defense, and other issues. 

After leaving the government, Gib- 
bons worked with Population Action 
International, the Virginia Climate 
Change Commission, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He is 
survived by Mary Hobart Gibbons, his 
wife of sixty years; two daughters; and 
eight grandchildren. Another daughter 
died in 2014. Rachel Davies ’72, A.M. 


89 isa cousin. @ 
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When Mary Anne Ferguson 38, 
A.M. ’40 began teaching a liter- 
ature course that focused on the 
representations of women, she had 
misgivings about the material. 

It was the late 1960s, and much 
of what she taught cast women 
in unfavorable light. “Maybe my 
students would have been much 
better off not knowing that in the 
eyes of most male writers, women 
who were not content to be quiet, 





ineffectual, silly, were likely to be 
portrayed as non-feminine, unnat- 
ural, destructive,” she wrote in a 
1972 essay. 

So Ferguson took action. She put aside the original course 
material and focused on women’s biographies. And then, in 
1973, she published /mages of Women in Literature. The text- 
book, updated and reissued four times, helped solidify Fergu- 
son’s place as a pioneer in the field of women’s studies. 

The lifelong teacher died on April 9, 2015, at ninety-six in 
Pittsburgh from chronic obstructive pulmonary disease. 

She was born Mary Anne Heyward in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and grew up in Asheville, North Carolina. She 
earned a bachelor’s degree with a major in literature and a mas- 
ters in English with a focus in poetry at Duke before earning 
her Ph.D. in medieval studies from Ohio State University. 

After teaching in universities in New York, Connecticut, 
Ohio, and North Carolina, she joined the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Boston in 1966 and taught until 
1986. She also chaired the English department and was a pro- 
fessor emerita of English and women’s studies. Her husband, 
Alfred R. Ferguson, was a Ralph Waldo Emerson Scholar at the 
same university and taught American studies. They'd met in 
the stacks at the Yale University library and married in 1948. 
He died in 1974. They had three daughters, two of whom also 
became English professors. They also share seven grandchildren 
and two great grandchildren. 

Ferguson loved poetry and often recited verses from her fa- 
vorite poets. One of them was A.E. Housman, who wrote: 


Into my heart on air that kills 
From yon far country blows: 

What are those blue remembered hills, 
What spires, what farms are those? 


That is the land of lost content, 
I see it shining plain, 

lhe happy highways where I went 
And cannot come again. 


Jukemagazine.duke.edu 











Peggy Jean Gaddy DeBlasio '62 of Wilmington, N.C. on April 26, 2015. 

Paul F. Fendt M.Div. '62 of Hillsborough, N.C., on June 24, 2012. 

Joan E. Jarden Boyer '63 of Atlanta, on Nov. 1, 2014. 

L. Edward Keeney M.Div. 63 of Charleston, W.V., on April 23, 2015. 

Robert W. Little B.D. '63 of Charlotte, on Jan. 8, 2015. 

Edward L. Moore B.D. ’63 of McKinney, Texas, on Dec. 31, 2014. 

Joseph M. Reeves B.D. 63 of Shelby, N.C. on May 19, 2015. 

Stuart U. Buice '64 of New York, on March 29, 2015. 

Bernard A. Bulos Ph.D. ’64 of Randallstown, Md., on March 17, 2013. 

M. Ott Davis M.Div. '64 of Chester, Va., on Jan. 28, 2015. 

David E. Jeffreys Jr. ’64 of Wilmington, N.C., on Dec. 23, 2014. 

Arthur A. Kola LL.B. 64 of Cleveland, on Feb. 16, 2015. 

Ronald A. Koonts B.D. 64, Th.M. 65 of Waynesville, N.C., on May 13, 2015. 

Catherine Leonard 64 of West Brook, Conn., on April 25, 2015. 

William G. Liakos Sr. M.D. 64 of Roswell, N.M., on March 23, 2015. 

Norman Locksley M.A.1. 64 of Washington, on March 18, 2012. 

James M. Marlowe H ’64 of High Point, N.C., on Dec. 16, 2014. 

Barbara A. Barclay Bertrand B.S.N. ’65 of Lakeland, Fla., on May 24, 2015. 

Alfred L. Booth M.A.7. ’65 of Hilton Head Island, S.C., on Aug. 6, 2015. 

Richard |. Breuer H 64, H 65 of Evanston, Ill., on May 24, 2015. 

Diane C. Bennett Hammer ’65 of New Orleans, on Feb. 8, 2015. 

Louis A. Cancellaro M.D. ’65, H. 69 of Johnson City, Tenn., on Aug. 14, 2013. 

Eric M. Holmes ’65 of Danville, Ky., on March 28, 2015. 

Paul W. Peddicord Ed.D. ’65 of Daphne, Ala., on Sept. 24, 2014. 

Henry 0. Wefing Jr. A.M. 65 of Westfield, Mass., on May 21, 2015. 

Thomas W. Baxter ’66 of La Jolla, Calif., on Feb. 8, 2015. 

Robert F. Bergstrom A.M. ’66, Ph.D. ’68 of Lincoln, Neb., on Oct. 19, 2015. 

Ernest L. Britton 66 of Memphis, Tenn., on May 7, 2015. 

Carolyn L. Ray Cort ’66 of Winston-Salem, on April 22, 2015. 

Helen E. “Betsy” Dezell ’66 of Acworth, Ga., on Feb. 4, 2012. 

Arnold C. Penland Jr. M.Ed. 66 of Gainesville, Fla., on May 23, 2015. 

Robert C. Roos Jr. LL.B. ’66 of Wheaton, IIl., on Feb. 15, 2015. 

Thomas S. Thorton Jr. 66 of Greensboro, N.C., on Feb. 21, 2015. 

John T. Flaherty M.D. 67 of Cambridge, Mass., on Sept. 1, 2015. 

Charles A. Rogers Ph.D. 67 of San Antonio, on April 21, 2015. 

Peter J. Rubin ‘6/7 of Portland, Maine, on April 17, 2015. 

Gregory A. Donovan ’68 of Quarryville, Pa., on Feb. 17, 2013. 

Joseph H. Gauthier 68 of Las Vegas, on Jan. 21, 2015. 

Paula B. Plamondon Hayes B.S.N. ’68 of Santa Barbara, Calif., on Feb. 
18, 2014. 

Helen E. Willis Miller 68 of Columbia, S.C., on Feb. 19, 2015. 

Jeffrey G. Mitchell 68 of Olympia, Wash., on Sept. 4, 2013. 

Barry P. Berlin A.M. 69, Ph.D. 72 of Washington, on Jan. 27, 2015. 


1970s 


Francis M. Collins Ed.D. 70 of Elm City, N.C, on March 9, 2012. 
Robert L.. Crim M.S. 70 on Nov. 21, 2012. 

John P. Sheehan H ’70 of Holmdel, N.J., on May 15, 2015. 

Carol D. Silver M.D. ’70 of Charlottesville, Va., on Feb. 19, 2015. 
Darrell J. Arman M.A.1. 71 of Waconia, Minn., on March 22, 2015. 
William S. Myers H ’71 of Memphis, Tenn., on May 8, 2015. 

Gary A. Wein 71 of Durham, on April 17, 2015. 

Iris M. Murphy Barnes ’72 of Winston-Salem, on July 11, 2015. 
William J. Caple M.Div. 72 of Lexington, Ky., on May 1, 2015. 
James M. Eaton Jr. H 72 of Newnan, Ga., on March 28, 2015. 








Linda L. Giberson A.M. ’72 of Durham, on Feb. 20, 2015. 
Walter A. Jackson Ill 72 of Chapel Hill, on Feb. 20, 2015. 


Francis X. Pierce Il M.A.T. 73 of New Haven, Conn., on May 11, 2015. 

Alfred E. Zimermann ’73 of Arlington, Va., on April 17, 2015. 

Ernest P. “Bucky” Buxton Ill H 74 of Newport News, Va., on March 15, 2015. 
Stewart D. Langdon M.B.A. ’74 of Mobile, Ala., on April 14, 2015. 

Glenn B. Bilane B.S.E. 75 of Perkasie, Pa., on April 28, 2015. 


Clifton W. Brandt ’76 of Durham, on Aug. 20, 2015. 
John M. Recher ’76 of Lutherville, Md., on May 27, 2015. 
Scott E. Wang '76 of Jamestown, R.I., on May 6, 2015. 


Frank Hugh Wright Jr. B.H.S. 76 of Durham, on April 27, 2015. 


Marcus D. Allred Ed.D. 77 of Charlotte, on Sept. 9, 2015. 


Thomas C. Ettinger M.Div. °78 of Clayton, Ga., on Aug. 26, 2015. 


Fekadu Asrat B.S.E. ’79 Cary, N.C. on March 1, 2012. 
Mary A. Axford ’79 of Athens, Ga., on Jan. 26, 2015. 


Keith G. Bloomer M.B.A. ’79 of Shelby, N.C, on Oct. 31, 2014. 





Michael Murrow Stevens ’89 was given 
that middle name as a tribute to the leg- 
endary broadcaster and U.S. Information 
Agency director Edward R. Murrow, who 
had once hired Stevens’ father as head of 
the agency's film division. 

So, perhaps it was in some ways inevi- 
table that Stevens would be interested in 
journalism. He worked in that industry 
in France. 

But it was a brief stint. There was 
another legacy in Stevens’ life. His 
family’s show-business roots date to 
nineteenth-century theater and the si- 
lent-film era. His grandfather, George 
Stevens, received Oscars for directing 
the movies A Place in the Sun and Giant, 
both starring Elizabeth Taylor. His fa- 
ther, George Stevens Jr., is the founding 
director of the American Film Institute 
and cofounder and producer of The Ken- 
nedy Center Honors. 

Which is why, starting in the early 
1990s, Stevens began his own per- 
forming-arts career. Working with his 
father, he helped produce AFI lifetime 
salutes to movie stars and directors. He 
directed several Christmas in Washington 
variety-show productions for the TNT 
cable network. He co-produced and had 
writing credits for every Kennedy Cen- 
ter Honors show since 2003 and shared 
five prime-time Emmy Awards for the 





1980s 


Thomas L. Bailey A.M. 83 of Hendersonville, Nev., on April 5, 2013. 


Edwin R. Chamberlain M.Div. ’84 of Weaverville, N.C., on Feb. 25, 2015. 


1990s 


Ashley Simons Todd ’88 of Cincinnati, on Sept. 23, 2015. 


Charlene L. Evans M.B.A. ’94 of Fayetteville, N.C., on May 20, 2015. 


2000s 


Shoichiro Aman M.B.A. ’01 in May 2015. 
Jeremy D. Battier 04 of Cincinnati, on Aug. 9, 2015. 


2010s 


Megan E. Barron 13 of Coral Springs, Fla., on Sept. 10, 2015. 
Erika N. Elkington M.B.A. 13 of Houston, on Aug. 6, 2015. 


specials. For HBO, he directed 
and co-produced an adaptation 
of his father’s Broadway play 
Thurgood, about the civil rights 
lawyer and Supreme Court jus- 
tice, and shared a daytime Emmy 
for co-producing We Are One: The 
Obama Inaugural Celebration at 
the Lincoln Memorial. 

Stevens did some film produc- 
tion work, too, including Zhe Thin Red 
Line, the Oscar-nominated film directed 
by Terrence Malick. In 2013, he directed, 
co-produced, and cowrote Herblock: The 
Black & White, a documentary about the 
late Washington Post editorial cartoonist 
Herbert L. Block. 

‘That the documentary was well-re- 
ceived was pleasing to Stevens. A native 
of Washington—born November 21, 
1966—he met the artist in high school. 
“T was alone in my liberal thinking at the 
all-boys prep school I went to outside 
of Washington,” he said in an interview 
with The Atlantic, “so Herblock was a pri- 
vate pleasure for me, or an opportunity 
to point to it and offer to my friends— 
and Reagan supporters— Maybe one 
day you might see the world like this 
guy does.’ I doubt I made a dent. But by 
some time after college, most of my bud- 
dies had come around.” 

It wasn't the only personal connec- 
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tion he made with an acclaimed figure 
through his work. He also got to know 
veteran soul-singer Bettye LaVette. 

“I can say that Michael was a consum- 
mate producer. He created situations for 
me to work with,” she says. “He most 
certainly created the three biggest things 
that ever happened in my career.” 

Stevens invited LaVette to sing “Love, 
Reign O’er Me” for The Who at Zhe 
Kennedy Center Honors, then put her be- 
fore her largest audience ever at President 
Obama's pre-inaugural concert. He also 
helped her put together a best-selling 
album, her “favorite” she says, /nterpreta- 
tions: The British Rock Songbook. 

“For these things, I am eternally grate- 
ful,” says LaVette. 

Stevens was forty-eight when he died 
on October 15, 2015. His survivors in- 
clude his wife, Alexandra Gifford; two 
children, John and Lily; his parents; a 
brother; and a sister. H 
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Lavanya Sunder '16 on interning in Brazil Phil Reinhart 16 on following his passion Sarah Rimawi '16 on finding her path 
ike Student Body President RIPP-Engage Summer Fellow, Tanzania Braxton Craven Fellow 










IDEAS THAT MOVE 
THE WORLD FORWARD 


FINANCIAL AID 






What does a Duke education mean today? 
It means access to opportunity. Just ask 
students Lavanya, Phil, Sarah, and Tre’. 


Download the LAYAR app, 
la Y Cg r scan the photo, and watch 


their stories come to life. 





Without exceptional students like these, Duke 
just wouldn't be Duke. That's why the Duke 
Forward campaign aims to raise more than 
$420 million for endowed scholarships and 
fellowships by June 30, 2017. Because it means 
continuing to accept the best and brightest 
students regardless of ability to pay. It means 
tl A at increasing the amount of endowment income 
that goes to financial aid by $20 million each 
year. And it means unleashing the potential 
of thousands of students like these to make a 


difference in the world. 


DUKE 
/ forward 


Download the Layar app 
to watch the videos 

and learn more at 
dukeforward.duke.edu. 





Tre’ Scott 15 on doing it all jar 
Board of Trustees Student Rep Follow us for regular campaign updates. Ey ee €} 
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as been used to educate generations 
profession. 


kind, and we're proud to celebrate 
y of Medicine Collections at Duke. 


t. That’s crazy smart. 
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Make an investment that will 


f What’s your 
Build Champio S Le Duke Blue Moment? 


provide the resources 
necessary to enrich the 
lives of Duke student- 
athletes as they strive’ 
to be champions in the | 
classroom and at the @ 
highest level of athletic 
competition. While 
preparing them to be 
champions in life by 
engage the mind, 
elevating the spirit, and 
stimulating the best 
effort for all. 


IRON DUKES | 


lIronDukes.Net 919-61 3-7579 Available in Duke University Stores and online at 
f wv + a dukebluemoments.duke.edu 


i [— 
Facebook a ine Cageans 260 pages, $65 
The ron Dukes @theirondukes theirondukes 








You'll find it here in a visually rich compendium of 
photographs that captures moments at Duke. 
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| Let your 
passion for 
'| Duke live on. 


You can make a lasting impact on the people 
and places you love at Duke. 





“| wanted to make a gift that 
would fit with my larger financial 
plan. Planned giving has allowed 
































Including Duke in your estate plan is one of ef me to provide meaningful support 
the simplest and most common ways to make ZI G. to Duke while achieving my 


a gift beyond writing a check. And, you can “i 
personal future goals. 
still access your assets in case you need them. 


RON TEMPLE '90 


Charitable remainder unitrust to support 
Trinity College of Arts & Sciences 


Explore your options. 
Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


























EMAIL: giftplanning@duke.edu 

wes: dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 

| | BLOG: dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog 
PHONE: (919) 681-0464 
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Celebrating a Duke reunion this year? 
; | Your estate gift also counts in your class's reunion totals. 
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Branan Cooper 





@DukeForward I had a great 
time—saw lots of friends, old 


and new. Really well done! 


Thanks for the @DavidCutcliffe 


signed football prize! 


ia Twitter 
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Duke Forward @Dukeforward 





Jay Bilas hanging with 
@dukestudents and jazz 
musicians at #DukeForward 
in #Charlotte. Too much cool 
in one room. @dukeuniversity 
@dukealumni #pictureduke 
#jaybilas #jazz @sdahl41 


@dacooliodude 


via Instagram 





Pamela Hawley @pamelahawley 


So excited to see other 


Ana Homayoun @anahomayoun 


Such a great time at 
#dukeforward tonight with so 
many fun @dukeuniversity 


alums #foreverduke 


via Instagram 


WASHINGTON, D.C.: APRIL 2 


CHICAGO: MAY 19, 2016 


LONDON: JUNE 22, 2016 


REGISTER N e 





Duke is hitting the pavement 
SO you Can experience how 


Duke is moving the world forward. 


Gather, discover, and celebrate 
the university's future. 


Follow us for regular campaign updates. [ €] @ 


Emmitt Smith @EmmittSmith22 


The countdown to 
#DukeForward in #Dallas is on. 


Where will you be on Saturday? 





via Twitter 


George K. Mathew @gkm/ 


Great @Duke stories of 


intellectual renewal and the power | 





of great ideas. #DukeForward 


via Twitter 





dukeforward.duke.edu - 


Ps ak: 





Download the LAYAR 
app and scan the photo 
to register and to watch 
a preview video about 
Duke Forward: Ideas 
That Move the World 
Forward. 


) Travel wz Duke 


Your friends. Your faculty. Your dream destinations. 





Where do you want to go in 2016? 
www.dukealumnitravel.com 


ACA Sicily 
Sept. 24 - 
Oct. 3, 2016 
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A Material Legacy 


COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
February 18 — June 26, 2016 


NASHER 


MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 
2001 Campus Dr., Durham, NC 27705 | nasher.duke.edu 


Edmund de Waal, breathturn, | (detail), 2013. 476 porcelain vessels in aluminum and Plexiglas cabinet, 
90% x 118 % x3 '%e inches (229.6 x 300 x 10 cm). Image courtesy of the artist and Gagosian Gallery. © Edmund de Waal. 





A Material Legacy: The Nancy A. Nasher and David J. Haemisegger Collection of Contemporary Art is made possible by the Nancy 
Hanks Endowment, Katie Thorpe Kerr and Terrance I. R. Kerr, and Kelly Braddy Van Winkle and Lance Van Winkle. 


This exhibition would not be possible without generous loans from the Nancy A. Nasher and David J. Haemisegger Collection. 
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STORIED 
LEGACY 


StoriedLegacy.com Sie Reed’ 
“Storied Legacy’s professionalism 
helped create a gift for our family a Hope Valley landmark inspired 
that will be great to share with by its setting 


future generations.” 


& 


-David Gergen isi i 
ano renowned for exquisite design and execution 


Archival Quality Biographical 
Films by Duke Alumni www.cookepropertyinc.com 




















aOerImeriaetss! 


Imagine... a garden of serenit , with exquisite 

8 y: q 
plantings and shaded benches where family and friends 
can gather and reflect, in the heart of Duke Uaberetty. 


Donors who have contributed $25,000 or more to the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens Endowment Fund may have the 
opportunity for their ashes to be interred in the Memorial 
Garden at Duke Gardens.* 


For information, please contact: 


919-684-5579 
SARAH P. memorialgarden@duke.edu 


gardens.duke.edu 


GARDENS 


_* Duke University estimates that the non-deductible, fair market value of this 


ervice is $500; please review this matter with your personal tax advisors. 
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A planned gift to 
affirms God’s crea 


Following a calling may require a leap of 
faith. But for Palmer Cantler of Johnson 
City, Tennessee, the path was Clear. 


It all started before Cantler entered the 
7th grade. A simple poster at a summer 
youth conference stopped her in her tracks. 


“So you want to go into ministry?” it read. 


Even as a teen, Cantler felt a call she 
couldn't deny. Guided by the support 
of her home church and ministers who 
mentored her along the way, she graduated 
from Woftord College and made her way 
to Duke. 


In fall 2015, Cantler enrolled in the Master 
of Divinity program at Duke Divinity 
School to pursue education for a career as 
an ordained elder in the United Methodist 
Church. Her deep admiration for ministers 
whose leadership characteristics she hopes 
to emulate led her to Duke University, 
where several of them had attended. 


“Duke is a well-recognized school for a 
myriad of programs. Being associated with 
this institution carries a certain level of 
respect, said Cantler. “I applied to Duke 





Cantler meetsithe Hawkins family. 


Divinity School because I have great respect 
for the institution and the reputation it 
holds in the United Methodist Church.” 
Cantler received the first Hawkins Family 
Scholarship, which provides financial aid 
support for Duke Divinity students each 
year, with a preference for those who are 
graduates of Trinity College of Arts & 
Sciences or the Nicholas School of the 
Environment. 

“My financial aid package made attending 
Duke Divinity possible,” said Cantler. 
“Because of scholarship support, | am 
receiving a world-class education from 
some of the top theologians and ministers 
in the world.” 


Cantler’s scholarship was established 
through a planned gift of real estate 
from the Reverend Thornton Hawkins 
M.Div.’54 and his wife, Evelyn, along with 
their daughters, Patrice Hawkins Sigmon 
76 and Catherine Hawkins Hoffman ’78. 


For a century, the Silver-Hawkins family 
owned 189 acres of pristine mountain 
forestland in Haywood County, North 
Carolina, adjoining the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. The Hawkins 
family hoped to see the land remain 
undeveloped so that future generations 
could enjoy its natural beauty. After 
thoughtful evaluation of their personal 
and charitable goals, the family decided 
to donate the property to Duke University. 





Photo by Amy Scroggin 


“We understand conservation of the land 
to be a tenet of our Christian faith and 
practice,” said Thornton Hawkins. “What 
we have done with Duke University is 
a source of great and lasting joy for our 
family.” 


The net proceeds received by Duke, along 
with an additional outright gift, have 
funded The Hawkins Family Scholarship 
Endowment, which celebrates three 
generations of Duke education, including 
Patrice’s husband Allen R. Sigmon ’76 and 
the special memory of their late daughter, 
Lauren Patrice Sigmon ’07. 


“A gift like the Hawkins’ is an investment 
in both my future ministry and the lives 
of future recipients,” said Cantler. “Rev. 
Hawkins had an incredible ministry and 
he inspired the spiritual lives of many. 
I can only hope, through the education 
that I am able to receive because of his 
gift, that I will be able to do the same.” 





Maximize your impact at Duke. 
Planned gifts like the Hawkins’ help set 
Duke's trajectory for the future. You, too, 
can leave a legacy that benefits the people, 
places, and programs you love most. 
Duke's Office of Gift Planning can help. 


Contact us to learn more. 
dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning 
dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog 
(919) 681-0464 
giftplanning@duke.edu 
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Time changes everything, except 
true Blue friendships. Come back to 
reconnect, recapture, and recreate 
all of your special moments at your 
2016 Duke reunion. 
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unique talents and skills, and to pursue 





boundless opportunities.” In gratitude 





for his experience, Yates made a 


bequest to establish the James J. Yates 





’ Scholarship Fund, which will provide 
scholarships for undergraduate students. 


“My hope is to empower and elevate Duke 











students to receive the same exceptional 





education that | received.” 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS 
JUST THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to 
give back, our expert team can help 
you honor the memories, people, 
and places that matter to you. 
Smart charitable planning—at any 
giving level—may enable you to do 
more than you thought possible 
while propelling Duke forward. 
Contact us today to unleash your 
inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 
giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Always choosing, always churning 
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Constant choice-making makes students very purposeful—and very busy. 
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As alumna Hannah Bonner protests an activist’s death, she’s found her calling. 
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Professor Mark Anthony Neal has broadened what it means to be a scholar. 
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ant students be purposeful and _ reflective, 

without being over-programmed and _hy- 

per-directed? ‘That's the implied wish in this 

issue’s cover story. It’s also advice that found 
its way into graduation season. 

In his baccalaureate remarks, President Richard H. Brod- 
head told students that they've put behind them the imperative 
to “complete two majors along with a certificate in journalism 
or entrepreneurship or ethics, or practice with your club sports 
team or dance group, or seek start-up funds for the compa- 
ny youre launching, or do tutoring downtown.” But how, af- 
ter all, did Duke students become Duke students? They are 
“driven to activity and achievement’; their hyperactive lives 
on campus reinforce habits of “setting, then meeting, daunting 
expectations. 

The full life, Brodhead suggested, doesn’t come from full at- 
tachment to “the future-oriented ethic of achievement.” But 
“slowing down and purging ourselves of worldly expectations” 
isn't the ultimate value, either. “There are dimensions of who 
we ‘are’ that can only be discovered through the striving to 
achieve.” 

An element of such striving, he added, is a willingness to try 
things out, to throw yourself into things and see where they 
lead you, then to revise your plan based on what you discoy- 
ered. As advice goes, that’s more subtle than the “follow your 
passion” dictum. It’s fundamentally advice to keep learning— 
including learning about yourself. 

In what could be thought of as their final Duke reading as- 
signment, the Class of ’16 also heard that message from, in a 
sense, their future selves. The Duke Alumni Association invit- 
ed alumni of Duke’s undergraduate, graduate, and professional 
schools to offer guidance to the newest graduates. More than 
450 responded. Their sentiments were made tangible by Bond, 
a company that uses handwriting machines to turn typed text 
into inked script. (Its founder is Sonny Caberwal ’01, profiled 
in this issue’s “Forever Duke” section.) 

Several respondents noted, like Stewart Day ’11, that “plenty 
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Duke Photography 
of twists and turns” will accompany a life's course. “Opportu- 
nities come and times change, and you'll find yourself where 
you want to be,” he said. How might you do that? “Do things 
that make you uncomfortable,” according to Shelda Amilcka 
M.D. 14. “Go to events and places that you didn't think youd 
enjoy. You'll have some of the best memories, experiences, and 
outcomes from the things that give you the most angst.” 

A similar suggestion, not particularly angst-inducing, came 
from Charles Franzen ’09: “Take every opportunity to stretch 
and grow into an adult. Challenge yourself. This is a time to 
explore who you are and who you want to become.” And from 
Sonya Schroeder ’88: “Don't feel 
that you have to have your life ‘fig- 
ured out’ right away. Just be aware, 
in this next chapter, of what makes 
you fulfilled and happy, and move 
down that path.” 

In his baccalaureate remarks, 
Brodhead told graduates that the 
path will have its zigs and zags—but 
that all the zigging and zagging is 
part of the process of constructing a well-led life. “All your life 
you have been called gifted, but gifts are meant to be given, not 
just smugly enjoyed. ‘There really is somewhere you have to go. 
You have to go on the journey to learn what the gift is that you 
peculiarly could give to the world, and how you can deliver 
it.” The alumni advice-givers echoed that assertion, from their 
own experiences. “Sometimes the bumps in your journey end 
up pushing you onto a better path,” observed Ron Attar ’98. 
“Happiness comes from living a purpose-led life. Try to fix this 
broken world!” 


“This is a time 
to explore who 
you are and 
who you want 
to become.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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LETTERS & COMMENTS | Spring 20/6 issue 


“A Man for All Seasons” 
Nice article, but I guess it would be 
too much to expect for Duke Maga- 
zine to mention the sorry performance 
of the Duke faculty and administra- 
tion performance during the original 
lacrosse scandal. All it says is that “the 
coach resigned.” 


—Paul V. Kirby B.S.E. 65 


What a nice article about lacrosse. 
Thanks. 
—George H. Flowers III’65 


“Reimagining Nature” 

Wow. I’m in a dilemma as to which of 

my grandchildren | forward this first. 

[Andrew] Park wrote this in a way as 

to take me along on the hike. I want 

others to walk this same path. 
—Robert H. Gibbs M.D. 59, H 62 


“The Making of Chad Dickerson” 
Great article...very well written. Truly 
enjoyed it. 

—Jim Hawkins, CEO, Kenall MFG Co., 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The Magazine 

Thank you for sending this intriguing 
magazine to me, with wonderful stories! 
Duke is always in my mind and I am so 
very proud to have gone there and played 
a significant leadership role on campus. 


—Judith Varney Burch’ 58 
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SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and include your full name, address, and class year 
or Duke affiliation. We reserve the right to edit for length and clarity. Owing to space 
constraints, we are unable to print all letters received. Published letters represent the 
range of responses received. For additional letters: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 


Bill Green 


Our July-August 2003 issue profiled William “Bill” Green, 
retired vice president for university relations at Duke and 
former ombudsman of The Washington Post. The story 
primarily detailed Green’s work at the Post, where he penned 
a 14,000-word painstaking elucidation of institutional lapses 
at the newspaper—failures that led to reporter Janet Cooke’s 
admission that she fabricated a Pulitzer-winning story. 

Green died on March 28 in his family home in Durham. He 
was ninety-one. 

Though Green—a 2012 inductee into the North Carolina 
Journalism Hall of Fame—is most-famously known for his 
journalistic pursuits and watchdog efforts, his contributions at 
Duke were substantial. Coming onboard during Terry Sanford’s 
tenure as Duke president, Green spent the better part of two 





LOOKING TO WIN 


decades heading university relations. He also founded a visiting-journalist program and taught 
news writing in the public policy department. In one instance, Green famously helped bolster 
Duke’s standing, handing out school sweatshirts prior to a New York Times Magazine photoshoot 
in a (successful) bid to get Duke featured on the cover of the 1984 “hot colleges” issue. 

“Bill Green’s impact on Duke was monumental,” Michael Schoenfeld ’84, vice president for public 
affairs and government relations, wrote in an e-mail. “He and Terry Sanford engineered the elevation 
of a well-regarded university into one of the world’s most visible and prestigious institutions.” 
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NOTEWORTHY FROM AROUND CAMPUS 


WITH A PASSION: Flamenco artist Belén Maya, left in green top, leads a 
master class for students and area residents in the Ark on East Campus. 
Considered one of the best flamenco artists in Spain, Maya had a three- 
day residency with the dance program. Photo by Les Todd 
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A transition at the top 


End of an era: President Richard Brodhead will step down in 2017. 


fter twelve years as president of Duke, Richard H. 
Brodhead announced that he will leave his post 
at the end of June 2017. “Dick Brodhead is one 
of Duke's transformative presidents,” said David 
Rubenstein 70, chair of the university’s board of trustees. 


In a message to faculty and staff members, students, and 
alumni on April 28, Brodhead wrote, “When I first came 
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to Duke, I encountered a school that was clearly in the top 
rank of universities but that had a distinctive spirit within this 
group. Duke has an unusually strong sense of community, and 
what binds people together is a vision that Duke is still being 
created.” 

Indeed, many signature programs and new research centers 
have been launched during Brodhead’s tenure, among them: 
DukeEngage, Bass Connections, the Duke Global Health In- 
stitute, the Duke-Margolis Center for Health Policy, and an 


Innovation and Entrepreneurship initiative. He also oversaw 





the creation of the Duke-NUS Medical School in partner- 
ship with the National University of Singapore, and he was 
involved in the creation of Duke Kunshan University, which 
opened in August 2014. 

Applications for undergraduate admission nearly doubled 
since his arrival from Yale in 2004. The university also cele- 
brated two new Nobel laureates and nine Rhodes Scholars un- 


der his watch. The Brodhead-led 


“Duke has an Duke Forward campaign, the 
unusually largest comprehensive fundrais- 
strong sense ing effort in the university's his- 
of community, tory, is on track to meet its $3.75 
and what billion goal before his departure 
binds people date. 

together is The Brodhead administration 
a vision that has left an indelible mark on 
Duke is still campus, too: $1 billion in con- 
being created.” — struction and renovation projects, 


including Duke Chapel, Page and 

Baldwin auditoriums, the Ruben- 
stein Library, Duke Medicine Pavilion and Cancer 
Center, and athletic facilities, among other buildings. 
The new West Union will open this summer, and a new 
arts center already has broken ground. 

Brodhead, who is also the William Preston Few Professor of 
English at Duke, will take a year’s sabbatical before returning 
to teaching and writing, “the passions that lured me into the 
academic life in the first place,” he noted in his message. 

A committee of trustees, faculty members, students, admin- 
istrators, and alumni is leading the search for the university's 
tenth president. The chair is Jack Bovender 67, M.H.A. ’69, 
vice chair of the board of trustees and the retired chair and 
CEO of the Hospital Corporation of America. The vice chair 
is divinity school professor and interim dean Ellen Davis. @ 


Will fracking In my Community affect 
the value of my home? 


Indeed, the housing market is starting to react to potential groundwater contamination caused by 


shale drilling. Environmental economics professor Christopher Timmins recently published a study 
that looked at home values in Pennsylvania within about a mile of fracking sites. For homes using 
well-water and within 1.5 kilometers of shale drilling, values dropped by an average of $30,000; for 
homes with municipal water supplies, the decrease was more modest, about $4,800. 
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“We deplore in the strongest 
possible terms the new state law” 


Administrators, faculty members, and students speak out against North 
Carolina’s House Bill 2. 


North Carolina's hastily passed and much-discussed House Bill 2 (HB2) bans indi- 
viduals from using public bathrooms that don't correspond to their biological sex. It 
also makes a number of significant changes to state and local anti-discrimination and 
employment laws. Shortly after the bill’s passage, in March, Duke issued a statement 
reafirming its commitment to “equality, diversity, and inclusion” and deploring “any 
effort to deny any person the protection of the law because of sexual orientation or 
gender identity.” 

Duke President Richard H. Brodhead, Provost Sally Kornbluth, and Chancellor 
for Health Affairs Eugene Washington, in a subsequent statement, said the law “runs 
counter to the ideals of Duke University—and, we believe, to those of our great state.” 
They noted that it “prevents municipalities from establishing laws that protect members 
of the LBGTQ+ community and others from discrimination and eliminates some eco- 

nomic advancement opportunities for 


“ underrepresented communities.” 
the law] runs counter to the 
[ | Deans and other leaders of the 


ideals of Duke University —and, we various schools issued their own state- 


believe, to those of our great state.” ments of concern. A message from 

the Nicholas School observed that 
“[w]e cannot hope to tackle our major environmental challenges effectively in a society 
that does not prioritize respect and equal treatment for all.” The medical school and the 
nursing school accented the value of inclusion, equity, and mutual respect in providing 
health care. ‘The Pratt School of Engineering was uncompromising in its statement: 
“Along with many other universities, organizations, and individuals in North Carolina 
and beyond, we find this legislation completely opposed to our values and vision.” 

In the weeks following passage of the bill, the law and divinity schools held separate 
programs to analyze its ramifications, with some Duke experts being quoted in the 
media. Anathea Portier-Young, a divinity school professor, noted that, according to the 
Human Rights Campaign and the ACLU, there has not been a single confirmed inci- 
dent in North Carolina of a transgender person harassing a non-transgendered person in 
a public bathroom. Law professor Katharine Bartlett, an expert on family law, employ- 
ment-discrimination law, and gender and the law, said if the state strives to apply laws 
targeting only those who have changed their gender or are in the process of changing 
their gender, “it’s hard to say that is anything but discrimination based on their sex.” 
And Mac McCorkle, a Sanford School professor and a former political strategist in the 
state, characterized the bill as “crackpot” legislation. 

University officials are still gauging the specific impact on Duke. At least one admitted 
undergraduate student declined admission because of HB2, as did a student on the law 
school’s waiting list and a Ph.D. candidate who had already accepted Duke's offer of ad- 
mission. A few conferences to be held on campus were relocated because of the resistance 
of national organizations to HB2; other campus-based conferences had some participants 

_ drop out because of travel bans to North Carolina that cover employees of other states. 
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Duke adjuncts 


vote to unionize 


The university will work to 
craft a collective-bargaining 
agreement. 


In March, the National Labor 
Relations Board announced 
that non-tenure-track faculty 
at Duke had voted 174 to 29 
to unionize. Service Employees 
International Union (SEIU) 
will represent the 300 or so con- 
tingent faculty within Trinity 
College, the Center for Docu- 
mentary Studies, and the grad- 
uate school. Duke officials will 
work with SEIU to craft a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement. 

An organization of non-ten- 
ure-track faculty called Duke 
Teaching First launched the na- 
scent labor movement last year 
to “improve our working condi- 
tions,” says Matteo Gilebbi, lec- 
turing fellow in Italian language 
and culture and a group orga- 
nizer. “Many of my colleagues 
are on very short contracts with 
no job security or full benefits, 
and no clear career path. These 
are dedicated teachers having an 
impact on the university; they 
are mentors for students.” 

Unions have long represented 
faculty in New York and Cali- 
fornia, but cuts to higher-educa- 
tion funding and persistent con- 
cerns over low pay and health 
insurance have sparked union 
movements on campuses from 
Boston to Chicago, and now 
Durham. In the past three years, 
faculty at nearly forty schools in 
eleven states have voted to join 
SEIU. 

At Duke, 94 percent of the 
teaching staff is employed full 
time, compared to the national 
average of 51 percent. Adjuncts 
are paid $7,000 per class, well 
over twice the U.S. average. 
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In a Duke study, monkeys steer 
wheelchairs using only their 
thoughts. 


Neuroscientists at Duke have 
created a brain-machine  inter- 
face (BMI) that allows rhesus 
macaque monkeys to move and 
control a wheelchair using only 
their thoughts. Special electrodes 
as thin as hairs implanted into the 
brains of the two monkeys tracked 
electrical brain activity that a com- 
puter then translated into digital 
motor commands that controlled 
the wheelchair. 

The research, published online 
in Scientific Reports, demonstrates 
how BMI technology might some- 
day be used by severely disabled 
people. Miguel Nicolelis, codirec- 
tor of the Center for Neuroengi- 
neering and the study’s author, said 
in the university press release, “We 
show clearly that if you have in- 
tracranial implants, you get better 
control of a wheelchair than with 
noninvasive devices.” Nicolelis and 
his team found that with practice 
the monkeys actually got better at 
steering the chair toward their de- 
sired target, a bowl of grapes. 

Moreover, the primates’ brain 
signals indicated that they were 
measuring the distance to the 
grapes. “This was a surprise, said 
Nicolelis. “It demonstrates the 
brain’s enormous flexibility to 
assimilate a device, in this case a 
wheelchair, and that device's spa- 
tial relationships to the surround- 
ing world.” 
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THEATRST 272: America Dreams, American Movies 


THE CATALYST: In 2008, English 
department professor Marianna 
Torgovnick and now-retired theater 
studies professor Michael Malone 
jointly launched this survey course to 
explore the role of movies in American 
cultural mythology. Seventy-five 
students enrolled in the first class; this 
year the student cap was set at 200. 
Elizabeth Landesberg M.F.A. 13 is now 
the co-instructor. 


THE GIST: Movies are a driver anda 
product of American culture. Students 
explore how twentieth-century 

films continue to define the cultural 
landscape. Lectures, held at the Nasher 
Museum, cover topics such as the 
impact of emerging technology on 

the mass entertainment industry, and 
the degree to which cinematic history 
correlates with American cultural 
history. Professor Torgovnick says she 
hopes students learn “different ways to 
view movies critically and analytically 
in terms of genre, frame and shot 
composition, and the big themes that 
run through American movies.” 


ASSIGNMENT LIST: Students view 
classics, such as The Gold Rush (1925), 
King Kong (1933), Gone With the Wind 
(1939), Singin’ in the Rain (1952), Dr. 
Strangelove (1964), The Godfather 
(1972), the first Indiana Jones (1981), 
Wall-E (2008), and Her (2013)— 
popcorn not included. John Belton’s 
American Cinema/American Culture 

is the course text. At the end of the 
semester, students produce their own 
collaborative genre films. 


THE TWIST: Occasionally, the class 
gathers for evening screenings and 
discussions at White Auditorium. As 
the term ends, the spotlight turns on 
the students when the team-made 
genre films are screened for the en- 
tire class. Students then vote for the 
ADAM Awards (the name is the acro- 
nym for the course title). Winners are 
announced—and the Golden Apple 
awards distributed—at a gala evening 
ceremony Torgovnick says has “a spirit 
of openness and inclusiveness that the 
Oscars themselves have sometimes 
lacked.” —Roy Auh 
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FROMTHEPRESIDENT | RICHARD H. BRODHEAD 


Where I have to go 


his winter I had lunch with a Duke couple in the 
Bay Area. The husband had recently retired at an 
early age and was still marveling at the unfamiliar 
experience of freedom. He quoted to me a line he 
had learned in meditation: “There is nowhere you 

have to go, nothing you have to do, no one you have to be.” 
Class of 2016, this made me think of you. After four stren- 
uous years, you are all done with college and its demands. No 
more running around to complete two majors along with a 
certificate in journalism or entrepreneurship or ethics, or to 
practice with your club sports team or dance group, or seek 
startup funds for the company you're launching, or do tutor- 
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FORWARD: The Class of 2016 begins the next leg of its journey. 


ing downtown. Not a single expectation remains for you to 
meet. What bliss! There's nowhere you have to go, nothing 
you have to do, no one you have to be. 

But I doubt that you'll do well on the leisure test. Duke 
attracts people who are driven to activity and achievement be- 
cause they delight to use their gifts to the fullest. Our species 
has christened itself homo sapiens, the wise human, but you 
and I come from the species homo occupans, the ever-busy, 
ever-occupied human: You could not do nothing if you tried. 
Plus this very day, your parents and your inner demons are 
clamoring, “Where are you going to go, what are you going 
to do, who are you going to be?” 

You may expect me to urge you to resist this question. And 
yet: What we “are” is not accessed solely by slowing down. 
There are dimensions of who we “are” that can only be discov- 
ered through the striving to achieve. 

The privilege of a liberal-arts education is that it allows ex- 
ploration and self-discovery. It wasn’t your initial plan that 
made your education happen. It was your willingness to try 


things out—a course here, an activity there, an internship or 
research project there—to throw yourself into things and see 
where they led you. The poet Theodore Roethke memorably 
wrote: “I learn by going where I have to go.” You may wish 
you already knew where you were supposed to go, but the 
goal is found by means of the journey, and in no other way. 

When we see people in positions that we envy and admire, 
it’s easy to imagine they were always headed to that very place, 
but that is almost never true. Deborah Lee James ’79 is the 
Secretary of the Air Force. When she graduated from Duke 
with a major in what is now called international comparative 
studies, she wanted to join the Foreign Service, but federal 
budget cuts meant there were suddenly no positions 
open. But she summoned some resilience, her inner 
GPS device recalculated, and she found a way to put 
her talent to work in defense. From that point for- 
ward, she worked her way through a mix of public 
and private sector positions to the role she occupies 
today. Her advice to you is, “Be prepared to zigzag, 
because whatever your original idea was may not 
work out.” 

Friends, you are entering so-called “real life” at one 
of the most confusing periods in the history of work. 
A recovery that has cut unemployment from 10 per- 
cent to 5 percent has left a country feeling strangely 
hopeless about the future, suggesting that you should 
find a sure thing and hold on for dear life. But entre- 
preneurial disruptions have turned many sure things 
into dead ends, while generating new jobs whose 
long-term security is a total question mark. 

How are you to navigate through this treacherous 
fog? There are no safe harbors in this new world. 
Building a life now will take versatility, resilience, a confident 
willingness to zig and zag, in which you use new moves to win 
a clearer sense of what fulfills you, then tack toward the thing 
that holds the most of that. 

Shouldnt I be telling you to make a difference and make 
the world a better place? I do want that, but in truth, you 
cant make a difference until you learn what the difference is 
that you have it in you to make. 

All your life you have been called gifted, but gifts are meant 
to be given, not just smugly enjoyed. ‘There really is some- 
where you have to go. You have to go on the journey to learn 
what the gift is that you peculiarly could give to the world and 
how you can deliver it. You will learn by going. Time to leave 
Duke now—you got what you could from this stage of your 
journey. I wish you the courage to keep journeying toward the 
life you could lead at best. Go well. 


Duke Photography 


This essay was adapted from the presidents baccalaureate address 
to the Class of 2016. 
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For goodness’ sake 


Commencement speeches focus on character, 


Near the end of Duke’s 
164th commencement 


in May to Wallace Wade 
Stadium (still in the process 
of renovation) after a year’s 
absence, more than 5,300 
undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional students 
stood with their arms 
locked, waiting for—like 
so many Blue Devils before 
them—further instructions 
from Mike Krzyzewski. But 
first, a joke. 

“And when I say three— 
I'll say, ‘one, two, three,’ by 
the way,” explained Krzyze- 
wski, the commencement 
speaker, to a laughing 
crowd. “Some of you aren't 
college graduates yet.” 


Goach.K-spoke about___ president and CEO of the 


lessons he has learned from 
his personal life and his 
thirty-six years of coach- 
ing basketball at Duke. 

He emphasized attitude, 
belief, preparation, and 
execution as the keys for 
handling adversity: “There's 
nothing more important 
than attitude, and it’s your 
choice.” He noted that he 
had been asked “about 100 
times to speak at gradua- 
tions around the country, 
and I saved myself for you,” 
adding, “I’ve dreamed of 
this day, just like you've 
dreamed of this day.” As a 
finale, he had the graduat- 
ing studénts squeeze their 
locked arms and shout, 
“Together!\—a manifesta- 
tion of his advice to find 
and build a team with good 


people and to ‘display your _paifed. 


heart.” y 





















































In a similar vein, student 
speaker Shannon Beckham 





encouraging her peers \ 

to retain empathy after \ 
graduating, and to “not just 
want to be great, but to be 
good.” 

“My hope is that we 
dont forget the importance 
of our experiences here, 
because they have built 
our characters just as much 
as our résumés,” said 
Beckham. 

Duke awarded five 
honorary degrees during 
the ceremony. The recipi- 
ents were William Foege, 
an epidemiologist and 
global-health pioneer; 

Risa Lavizzo-Mourey, the 


Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation; Charlie Rose 
64, J.D. ’68, the jour- 
nalist and TV talk show 
host; Natasha Trethewey, a 
former U.S. poet laureate; 
and Srinivasa Varadhan, 
mathematician. 

As degrees were bei 
conferred en masse to) 
members of the varia 
schools, President 
H. Brodhead, presié 
over the ceremon 
out a much-honor 
ber of the Duke fa 
Blake Wilson, a 
the cochlear i 
had a newly ea 
from Duke. The 
has provided heat 
hundreds of tho 
people who we 
deaf or severely 
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A season of protests 


THEQuad 
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Students occupy the Allen Building and rally others to support a list of demands. 


This past academic year brought widespread protest move- 
ments across higher education, from New York Univer- 
sity to the University of California at Davis—and many 
schools in-between—largely around the themes of race 
and inclusiveness. Duke was no exception: In March, a 
group called Duke Students & Workers in Solidarity is- 
sued a shifting set of demands; they ranged from a $15 
per hour minimum hourly wage for employees to the 
removal of three administrators, all of them with some 
degree of oversight over Duke's Parking and Transporta- 
tions Services Department. Protestors alleged a hostile 
and discriminatory environment within the department, 
though the university's own investigation had found no 
such systemic issues. 

The protest produced a weeklong sit-in outside the 
Allen Building office of President Richard H. Brodhead. 
Sympathizers put up tents just outside the building in an 
area they named “A-Ville” (shorthand for “Abele-Ville” 
or “Amnesty Ville,” depending on the source). Early on, 
the protestors secured agreement from administrators that 
they would be immune from disciplinary procedures, spe- 
cifically around their “trespassing” actions. 

In the course of the protest, executive vice president 
Tallman Trask III issued a public apology to a contract 


employee around a parking-related flare-up two years 
earlier. But he strongly denied her allegation that the in- 
cident carried racial overtones. Subsequently, Brodhead 
promised to appoint an independent expert to review 
complaint procedures for Duke staff, review the guide- 
lines for outside contractors and their employees, and 

clarify the recruitment and review 


“It’s also about processes for senior administrators. 


holding our He also noted that the university 
institutions ac- had begun a process meant to boost 
countable for its minimum wage above the current 
theidealsthey level, $12 per hour. 

espouse all the Even after leaving the Allen Build- 
time to us.” ing, protestors insisted they would 


continue to put pressure on the 
university with the new academic year. They also made 
it clear that they embraced similar movements on other 
campuses. Protestor and rising senior Mina Ezikpe told 
the website /nside Higher Education: “\he way that uni- 
versities espouse a certain rhetoric of progressiveness and 
then those same universities repress social change and re- 
press students on campus is very much connected. It’s also 
about holding our institutions accountable for the ideals 
they espouse all the time to us.” 
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A leader for 
changing—and 
challenging—times 
The new divinity school dean 


values creative outreach and 
engagement. 


Ordained Methodist minister, schol- 
ar, and teacher Elaine A. Heath has 
been named the new dean of the 
Duke Divinity School. 

Heath is the McCreless Professor 
of evangelism at Southern Methodist 
University’s Perkins School of Theol- 
ogy in Dallas, where she has been on 
the faculty since 2005. She is the au- 
thor of numerous books and mono- 
graphs, and the cofounder and leader 
of the Missional Wisdom Founda- 
tion, which provides opportunities 
for clergy and laity to learn how to 
live in intentional communities. 

“The world is rapidly changing, 
and the church needs leaders who 
can guide congregations and other 
organizations through cultural shifts 
toward a vibrant future,” said Heath 
in the press announcement of her 
appointment. As a leading scholar in 
“emergence’—the process by which 
religious faith takes root in new ways, 
outside familiar institutions or within 
marginalized communities—Heath 
focuses on expanding the church’s 
engagement. 

“Leaders across the Christian 
spectrum have turned to [Heath] for 
guidance in reshaping the mission 
and ministry of churches in their lo- 
cal settings,” said divinity school pro- 
fessor Randy Maddox, chair of the 
national search committee. Heath 
will oversee the divinity school’s 700 
students enrolled in five master’s-lev- 
el programs, two doctoral programs, 
and a jointly administered Ph.D. 
program, as well as the school’s glob- 
al network of outreach and service 
initiatives. She succeeds Ellen Davis, 
who has served as interim dean since 
Richard Hayes retired as dean in Au- 
gust 2015. 
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Fulbright tally: 


12/12 


Each year more than 1,900 U.S. students, artists, and young professionals in 
myriad fields are offered Fulbright Program grants to study, teach, and conduct 
research in more than 140 countries. For the twelfth consecutive year, Duke has 
been one of the top producers of U.S. Fulbright Scholars. The scholarships were 
awarded to twelve Duke undergraduates and graduate students: Dominique 
Beaudry, Jonathan Lomax Boyd, Alexandra Elaine Cox, Robert Francis Dudley, 
Carlton Allan Lawrence, Megan Elizabeth McCarroll, Reed Adam McGinley- 
Stempel, Alexander James McKinley, Sruti Pisharody, Anand Krishna 
Raghuraman, Kirsten Elizabeth Santos Rutschman, and Inder Singh Takhar. 





IN BRIEF: Student Scholars 

Logan Beyer 717 is one of fifty-four students selected as a 2016 Truman 
Scholar. She will receive $30,000 for graduate study. Joseph Ww 715 is one 

of fifty-five international recipients of a Gates Cambridge Scholarship, which 
covers a student's tuition and living expenses while completing a graduate 
degree at the University of Cambridge. Harvey Shi ’18 is among the 252 
students awarded Goldwater Scholarships, which cover tuition and expenses 
up to $7,500 per year. Suhani Jalota ’16, founder of Myna Mahila Founda- 
tion, was named one of Glamour magazine’s 2016 College Women of the Year 
and awarded $20,000 for her women’s health work in Mumbai. 






LOOKING FOR KICKS: WOMEN’S 
SOCCER TEAM TO VISIT CHINA 
As guests of China’s Federation 
of University Sports, the Duke 
women’s soccer team will travel 
to Beijing June 2-9 to compete in 
a friendship game, participate in 
activities with local youth, and visit cultural landmarks. 
In 2015, the team advanced to the NCAA College Cup 
for the third time in school history, falling to Penn 
State, 1-O, in the national championship. 
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Grand reopening 


Duke Chapel dean Luke A. Powery, left, and president Richard — 
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Farewell to three in Duke's family 


Durden, Simons, and Butters all died in March. 


Known for his grace and 
charm as much as his scholar- 
ship, longtime history profes- 
sor Robert E Durden made 
the American South, and the 
Duke family specifically, the 
cornerstone of his life’s work. 

A Navy ensign in the 
Pacific during World War II, 
Durden received a Ph.D. from 
Princeton, and then drove 
to Durham in 1952, while 
on his honeymoon, to begin 
his teaching career in Duke's 
history department. For the 
next forty-nine years, he wrote 
numerous books, includ- 
ing The Launching of Duke 
University, 1924-1949 (Duke 
University Press), and taught 
courses in nineteenth-century 
U.S. history and Southern 
history. 

His best-known book, Zhe 
Dukes of Durham (Duke Uni- 
versity Press), chronicles the 
life and times of Washington 
Duke and his sons Benjamin 
and James. He died on March 
4 at age ninety. 


Tom Butters, the former Duke 
vice president and director of 
athletics, will forever be linked to 
his most famous hire, Coach K, 
in 1980. 

Butters stuck with his young 
coach through two seventeen-loss 
seasons, and the rest, as they 
say, is NCAA history. During 
his thirty years at Duke, Butters 
recruited top talent and oversaw 
a historic expansion of the de- 
partment, including the addition 
of women’s programs in soccer, 
track and field, and lacrosse. He 
also launched the Iron Dukes or- 
ganization and created the Duke 
Athletics Hall of Fame, located in 
a building named in his honor, 
the Schwartz-Butters Center. 

The former major-league 
pitcher for the Pittsburgh 
Pirates arrived at Duke in 1967 
as director of special events. 

He coached the Devils base- 
ball team and became athletics 
director in 1977; he remained 
in that position for two decades. 
Butters died on March 31 at age 


seventy-seven. 


‘There was once a swampy, ancient jungle 
southwest of Cairo where a desert now spreads 
in all directions. For more than forty years, 
James B. Duke Professor Elwyn Simons and 
his research partner led expeditions to the 
sand-swept area and uncovered fossil remains 
of thousands of extinct animals, including 

the skulls of a 30 million-year-old ancestor of 
humans, monkeys, and apes. 

Simons’ influence is unmatched in the field 
of modern primate paleontology. He led more 
than ninety field expeditions—from Wyoming 
to Madagascar—and wrote or coauthored 
more than 300 books and research articles. He 
gathered epic adventures as rich as his fossil 
finds. Those students and colleagues who 
traveled with him recall his quick wit, indefati- 
gable spirit—he rarely slept, they say—and his 
signature hat, a Greek fisherman’s cap. 

In 1977, Simons joined the Duke faculty 
after seventeen years as a professor at Yale. The 
Duke Primate Center (now the Duke Lemur 
Center) was then only nine years old and on 
the brink of closing. Simons revived the proj- 
ect by getting permission from the government 
of Madagascar to bring wild lemurs to Duke 
to breed them, some with those already in cap- 
tivity. The idea was to protect species against 
extinction and diversify the gene pool. He died 
on March 6 at age eighty-five. 


Is my cat making me crazy? 


After studies found that mice infected with a common feline parasite lost their fear of cats—thereby 
becoming easy prey—scientists wondered whether humans infected with the same pet parasite also 
might suffer mental consequences. Duke researchers say the facts are clear: While the 7. gondii parasite 
can cause serious birth defects in pregnant women, and flu-like symptoms in those with weakened 
immune systems, there is no evidence that infection correlates with any psychiatric disorder or 
personality aberration—other than being a cat owner, of course. 
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Reason to hope, 
or cause for alarm? 


Provocative breakthrough shows promise in treating genetic disease. 


Researchers at Duke have brought the hotly de- 
bated gene-editing technique, CRISPR, one step 
closer to treating a devastating human disease. In 
a study published in the journal Science, a team 
led by Charles Gersbach, associate professor of 
biomedical engineering, used the method on mice 
with a genetic mutation that causes Duchenne 
muscular dystrophy, the most common inherited 
genetic disease in humans. 

In essence, the therapy removed the damaged 
part of the gene and spliced it back together, and 
the mice began to grow stronger. “We had this 
general idea seven years ago when I started my lab 
at Duke,” says Gers- 
bach. “It was a long 
process of working 
through the kinks and getting the right delivery 
vehicle to make it work.” 

Scientists first reported that CRISPR—short- 
hand for Clustered Regularly Interspaced Short 
Palindromic Repeats—can be programmed to 
target human DNA sequences, including muta- 
tions associated with disease, in 2013. Gersbach 
has used the technique to correct individual cells 
cultured from people with Duchenne. And oth- 
er labs have tinkered with defects in single-celled 
mouse embryos. The enormous leap that Gers- 
bach made this time, though, was getting that 
therapy to work in an adult mammal. 

“The last thing I want to do is overstate the 
results. We're still far away from a cure,” he says. 
“But to know that this is even possible—to actu- 
ally correct genes, not just add an extra copy—in 
living animals is a game changer.” 

There’s no effective treatment for Duchenne, 
a muscle-wasting disorder that usually leaves its 
male victims in a wheelchair before puberty. The 

gene defect that causes the disease inhibits the 


“We’re still far away from a cure.” 


production of a muscle protein called dystrophin. 
After the therapy, Gersbach’s CRISPR-treated 
mice were able to produced the protein. In fact, 
the team was surprised to discover that with rel- 
atively low rates of gene editing they could im- 
prove muscle function. 

That means, even if Gersbach’s CRISPR ther- 
apy falls short of a cure, he says it could prove to 
be an effective treatment for “a patient popula- 
tion that has no other option right now.” With 
such promising applications, it’s no wonder that 
in 2015 CRISPR was heralded as “Breakthrough 
of the Year” by Science. 

While the po- 
tential to ease hu- 
man suffering is 
great, so are the opportunities for abuse. There's 
growing concern that the technique could be 
used to change inherited characteristics in human 
embryos. 

Unlike gene manipulation used to alleviate 
specific disease symptoms—as in Gersbach’s re- 
search—CRISPR performed on sperm cells or 
embryos would change the genome in a way 
that can be passed down to the next generation. 
That’s why scientists from England, China, and 
the U.S. agreed to a voluntary moratorium on its 
use in human embryos, unless special permission 
is granted. 

All the attention has added to the general pub- 
lic’s uncertainty about which uses are ethical. 
Gersbach says it’s important to note that “using 
CRISPR to correct genetic mutations in the af- 
fected tissues of sick patients is widely accepted.” 
And his research does not involve human em- 
bryos. “We're modifying muscle cells,” he says, 
“in the hope that eventually we can improve the 
quality of life of these patients.” 
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To sleep, perchance to dream... 


of better dorms 


Proposed new housing will alter Central Campus and transform student life. 


Central Campus, which many have joked is neither cen- 
tral nor a campus, will phase out its housing facilities in 
the next five to seven years. “It’s time to retire those build- 
ings,” says Dean for Residential Life Joe Gonzalez of the 
1970s-era modular apartments and other buildings that 
currently house some 1,000 students. “We faced a choice: 
to put resources into rehabilitat- 
ing those buildings or to look to- 
ward the option of creating new 
housing designed for the sense of 
connection we strive for.” 

This spring 155 students liv- 
ing in twenty-two of the smaller 
buildings on Central Campus 
were told they would be moved 
to a different location on Cen- 
tral at the end of the term. There 
are no plans for demolition this 


Proposed projects include: 


EAST CAMPUS: repurpose East, Jarvis, and 
Epworth after the new residence hall is completed. 


WEST CAMPUS: new 350-bed residence hall 
near Keohane Quad/Edens Quad; renovations 
for Craven and Crowell Quads. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS: replace the area’s 1,000 beds, 
including the 1970s garden-style apartments, 
with new facilities elsewhere on campus. 


summer, Gonzalez says, and discussions about how Cen- 
tral Campus will be used in the future are ongoing. 

Meanwhile, East and West campuses will see much- 
needed housing upgrades and new construction. 
Groundbreaking will start this summer on a new East 
Campus residence hall, the first step in the multi-year 
construction plan. The new 
250-bed hall will be built next 
to Bell Tower residence hall and 
is expected to house students in 
January 2018. University off- 
cials say the price tag for the ex- 
tensive housing overhaul could 
exceed $250 million. Most new 
housing units on West Campus 
will feature single bedrooms 
in four-person, two-bathroom 
clusters. 





NEW AND IMPROVED: Top, Architect’s renderings show the proposed new East Campus dormitory; below, changes to 
West Campus’ Wannamaker will be completed this summer. 
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ROOMMATES 


Among the Class of 2019, 


Cai and Nguyen were randomly 
matched as roommates, but their 
close friendship seemed preordained. 
Both are passionate about social 
justice, education policy, civil 
discourse on religion and philosophy, 
and the website Buzzfeed. They have 
deep discussions over steaming hot 
drinks; Cai brings a Christian outlook, 
Nguyen, an atheistic perspective. The 
duo hosted “philoso-tea” sessions in 
their dorm room for friends enrolled 
in the Focus program “Humanitarian 
Challenges and Global Initiatives.” 
Their room is decorated with their 
Arts Annex work. They go all out with 
DIY gifts for each other’s birthdays: 
Cai organized a private jazz concert, 
and Nguyen filled a Mason jar with 
mementoes of their friendship. 


Grace 
Cal 


Omaha, Nebraska 


undecided 


Asian Intervarsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship, National 
Alliance on Mental Illness, 
Asian Student Association, 
and Duke Chamber Music 


indie folk, punk 
rock, classical 


A pro snacker, she 
keeps the room stocked 
with Nutella, trail mix, 
and Cheez-lts. 


the steps 

of Baldwin Auditorium at 
night and the downtown 
café Cocoa Cinnamon 








Van 
Nguyen 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


(potentially) political 
science 


America Reads America 
Counts, Asian Student 
Association, Partners for 
Success, Duke Annual Fund 


indie pop, electronic, 
and Spanish music 


A light diner, she” 


says one of her goals is “to 


eat at least breakfast even 


morning.” ‘ 


-their 
dorm room and Cocoa 


Cinnamon café ae” 


‘ 


Top chef 


After cooking for Olympians and once and future kings, a chef turns his toque to campus cuisine. 


ince arriving On campus this past winter as the new 
executive chef of Duke dining, Canadian chef Jody 
Devil’s Den on 


McLeod has been holed up in the 
Central Campus _ testing 
and perfecting some 800 recipes. 
The fifth-generation chef, who 
has cooked for Prince William 
of Cambridge, Saudi royalty, and 
countless well-heeled vacationers 
the world over, says he plans to 
turn East Campus meals into 
teachable (and tasty) moments. 
“[m trying to build a din- 
ing experience that transcends 
the cafeteria,” says the classical- 
ly trained chef. His menus will 
include updated favorites and 


comfort foods from around the “I’m trying to 
world. By introducing more in- build a dinin 

ternational flavors and fresh, local e & 
ingredients, McLeod plans to run experience that 
his kitchens, which also include transcends the 
university catering and the Free- cafeteria.” 


man Center for Jewish Life, “like 
a cruise ship, in a way.” 

Not an idle boast from the former executive chef of the 
Holland America Line, who has sharpened his knives in nine- 
ty-eight countries and 378 cities. 

Cooks stationed in the dining areas will prepare made-to- 


WHO’S COUNTING 


20 





order dishes such as wood-fired pizzas. The Marketplace will 
be a tour of ports: Indian, Greek, Indonesian islands, to name 
a few. Italian offerings will be trattoria staples—osso bucco, 
mahi-mahi caponata, braised arti- 
chokes—instead of red-sauce fare. 
The morning menu may feature 
congee, a savory rice porridge that 
diners can dress up with condiments 
such as smoked cheddar, frizzled 
garlic, house-made kimchi, or a new 
McLeod favorite, Turkish pickles 
(cucumbers steeped in sumac). 

Southern cuisine also will get the 
chef’s global spin. A warning to tra- 
ditionalists: There are dried limes 
and preserved lemon in the cheese 
sauce. “It helps replicate the taste of 
the funny processed stuff,” only healthier, McLeod says. It’s all 
part of his mission to shake up expectations, reduce sugar and 
additives, and broaden palettes—including his own. 

He’s developed a love affair with North Carolina sorghum, 
“even though it goes against all I stand for,” he says, and Car- 
olina Gold rice. “I’ve been spending a decent amount of time 
stalking the merchants at the farmer’s markets, too.” 

This bodes well for the chef’s remaining cultural hurdle: 
As executive chef of the 2010 Vancouver Winter Olympics, 
McLeod is no stranger to enthusiastic sports fans, but, he says, 
“I know nothing about basketball, typical Canadian. I only 
know hockey.” & 


The Class of 2020 set a record—even before stepping onto campus: Duke’s regular-decision 
acceptance rate was less than 9 percent for the first time ever this year. 


Percentage of 
regular-decision 
applicants 
accepted 


Percentage of 
early-decision 
applicants 
accepted 
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INSPIRING INNOVATION | Eric Toone, vice provost and professor of 





chemistry and biochemistry, leads the Duke Innovation and Entrepreneurship (I&E) Initiative. 
He’s listed as an inventor on more than thirty biomedical patents and cofounded three 
pharmaceutical companies. From 2009 to 2012, he was a founding member of the Advanced 


Research Projects Agency in the U.S. Department of 


What’s the significance of 
your location in downtown 
Durham? 

Duke I&E opened this new 
space in downtown Durham, 
the Bullpen, so that we could 
serve as a hub for all entrepre- 
neurial activity at Duke, build 
strong relationships with the 
Durham entrepreneurial com- 
munity, and be a part of the 
explosive growth happening in 
downtown Durham. We’re in 
the heart of what will become 
Durham's Innovation District; a 
lot is going to grow up around 
us in the next few years. To 
really change the way that 
Duke-based knowledge is 
used, we have to build a whole 
ecosystem, and now we are 
positioned to be a force in 
developing that ecosystem, 
recognizing that the intellec- 
tual firepower of the region’s 
universities will be pivotal. 


Isn’t it hard to fit I&E into 

a traditional disciplinary 
box? 

Certificate programs are de- 
signed to pull together ideas 
from multiple disciplines. 
There is practical knowledge 
that students need to learn 
about the structure of compa- 
nies, finance, sales, and legal 
considerations. They also need 
to learn about where ideas 
come from, how ideas get put 
into action, [and] what inno- 
vation looks like in different 
areas. 


What inspired the I&E 
certificate? 

Innovation and entrepreneur- 
ship is the trendy, cool thing 
in academia; almost every 
university of note in the U.S. 
has some effort in that space. 
At Duke, innovation and en- 
trepreneurship is designed to 
straddle the entire campus. 
What it comes down to is the 





belief that I&E involves taking 
the knowledge that grows out 
of the university and using 

it to influence lives. And you 
can do that in any discipline. 
If we look at the majors that 
our students come from, sure, 
computer science is overrep- 
resented, as is Pratt, some- 
what. But we have students 
who are majoring in philoso- 
phy, religion, English—every 
conceivable discipline. 


What’s been the student 
demand around the 
certificate? 

The demand from the start 
was very encouraging; it’s now 
starting to get almost scary. 
Figuring out how to provide 
the capacity to deal with that 
demand is a challenge. This 
past year, which was only our 
second year, close to 200 
students committed to the 
certificate. 


Would you single out some 
component that students 
can look to from I&E? 
Experiential education, which 
involves careful mentoring 
and the hands-on application 
of learning. That could mean 
anything from internships to 
summer programs like Duke in 
Silicon Valley or DukeEngage 
Detroit. 


Is resiliency part of that 
learning, since a lot of 
start-up activity will fail? 
It’s incredibly important to 
have a plan, but it’s also in- 
credibly important to under- 
stand that your plan is not 
going to last beyond its first 
encounter with reality. Under- 
standing how you can alter 
your plan tactically, while still 
maintaining your strategic 
goals, is part of what students 
have to learn. And from every 
failure, there are lessons to 


Jared Lazarus 


Energy. entrepreneurship.duke.edu 


Is Duke, at the moment, an 
entrepreneurial culture? 
There are pockets of entre- 
preneurial culture. It’s not 
something that’s yet a part of 
Duke’s ethos. And | would like 
to change that. | don’t want 
to turn Duke into “Start-up U,” 
where success is determined 
by how many start-ups we do 
every year. Starting companies 
or making money should be 
considered only as means to 
an end, and that gets back 

to putting Duke-developed 
knowledge to good use. 


be learned. So the capstone 
course in the certificate pro- 
gram includes a reflective 
experience where the student 
looks back and asks: “What 
did | do? What worked? What 
didn’t work? What would | do 
differently next time?” 


Failure must be a tough 
concept for Duke students 
to grapple with. 

My undergraduate teaching 
at Duke was primarily soph- 
omore organic chemistry. 
And | would tell students that 
roughly half the grades would 
be As and Bs; that meant 
roughly half the grades would 
be Cs and Ds. These students 
never in their lives had a 
grade like that, and they 
had no coping mechanism 
to deal with it. But it’s 
part of life. Learning 

how to fail gracefully, 
learning how to learn 
from such failures, A 
are important 
life skills. 


—Robert J. Bliwise 
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State of wonder 


Brazil’s extremes challenge and inspire students. 


(ols daley-1-m\\ ale al=\i-m-4e [el (-1e Ml =1¢-P4] B-mere) pale) |ler-]4-lom alljnens 
TAVake) im =laNVAlgedalnalciale-]iiaahm dao i-[oimn dal-|am nde me(-Mel-lal-li ce) 
latek-w] dae lee] (=e m come |-) au lu-m ofelel[-i-me) m\7-)4-1an@) Nin ate 
pics-ready has come as no surprise. A year before 
id aloWel-]anl-\-¥m ac) ole) au-m ol-lel-|am comet [geil] (-]u-maal-)anClUl-lal-]e)-|¢-M =t-)\) 
Felave Mci2NV2) go] Me] .<-ioMm aley=) 0] ale MN Z>1 02) anc) ole) dam at-[eManl-le(-m-)eal(-14-15 
sick from bacterial and viral infections. More recent tests 
show improvement, but organizers and athletes alike remain 
(ole) aler=)aal-1em 
Nl at-lar-ovol0]aldavaciom diolal[alar-1d0l¢-] i ol-t-10] 8 feer-]cel0] ale Mal-)| me) im aal= 
Amazon rainforests are in Brazil—also suffers from systemic 
fete) | {Ulule)am |-me)al-me)mdal>mpat-la\ 
topics discussed by students 
and faculty members in the 
Duke in Brazil program. “There’s 
a lot beneath the surface: a lot brewing, a lot of history, and 
a lot of conflict,” says Janani Arangan 15, a 2013 participant. 
UNglalet-lalr-)ale meld al) ans) a0 [e(=) al eom) ol-) a) an cell] any\\-\-1 4m Ze) 0 [ala=l-lalale] 
at NGOs in Rio and studying life at the rainforest’s edges. 
They practiced their Portuguese with host families while 
contributing to social infrastructure projects. “They get to 
experience life as it is. It’s not life as | tell them in class; it’s 
everyday life,” says the program’s coordinator and professor 
(o) ms exe) aU le [U(=s:1-m relelel- Ms) hYZ- Finale a=\\Z-]an] el=1e Mm aal-m e)gele|e-lnamial 
VIOIKS 
Arangan volunteered with Saude Crianc¢a, also known as 
Brazil Child Health, which provides health-care education for 
families and children. “This is a nonprofit that wears many 
hats and works in all fields as well, and that’s what really 
fascinated me,” she says. The experience was so powerful 


16.2 million Brazilians live 


on the U.S. equivalent of $1.30/ 
per day 


2% 


ol=1gels)alae) ml =) ¢-74]t-]amelalilelaciam ihc) 
in poverty, according to UNICEF 
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“They get to experience life as it is. 
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il a\-m-\-1e\e) alo of-1a me) maal- me) cele] ¢-laali-m-lam-1ee) [ole] (or-] Mianlant-le-ilelay 
Students visit the Amazon and learn how deforestation, 
research, conservation, and environmentalism all inform 
everyday life in the rainforest. Scientists, professors, and local 
IN CTO}-m [-Yoi dU] ¢-Meolamdal-meler-]i-]ale me] (e)ef-] Mian) e)|(er-]d(e)alsme)m ante) 
rainforest as a national resource. 

Silva invites an attorney to speak to the students about 
land protection, a key issue in the Amazon. “Students take 
id al=li an -dalon)alqxe(e[-melm dal-mt-]alem-lalemalid-\alianaalgelele) amual-Mo\Vcr> 
of an attorney who represents 
fantclat=lelialem 4al-m\Z-)-1ar-lanlelelalane) 
resources for the various groups 
who lay claim to them,” she says. 

And then, for one adventure-filled weekend, students 
camp out—no lights, no wi-fi—on an island in the Amazon 
Pd NV=) a st-)1 1 8 AY L=me [=] Come [ome (=1-) ol lal dom dal-Mie)g-\-ian idem (eler|| 
fef=xo)e) (=m a=1i [ale Melsm-] m=] elelUh and al-mug=l-\-m-] ale maal-me)l-lalecmelare| 
the animals,” says Silva. “We get to see monkeys and ride 
buffaloes. Where we stay, the only source of transportation 
is horse.” 

|sy-lol alam B1U ld ar-laameal-mellolel-] i =1¢-74] mmr] emma) lelamt-lelaleial-vomia 
the fall of 2014 as part of the Duke Brazil Initiative, engag- 
es students about their experiences. Silva sets up Skype 
sessions between her classroom and classrooms in Brazil so 
id ato} auciaU[o(=1a cm [to] qa m=10] ©) al=laalicjaalcm-lalemci(-]alemiam-leleliulelamuom dal 
grammatical structure of Portuguese. “When they talk with 
the kids there, they learn another kind of Portuguese,” she 
says. —Madeline Taylor 
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Janani Arangan ‘15 
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STORYTELLER: 
Journalist Cokie 
Roberts, mother 
of Lee Roberts 
790, shares histo- 
ry in the Gothic 
Reading Room. 


Duke Photography — 


SPEAKER SPOTLIGHT 


This semester the world—and one globe-trotting journalist—came to Duke's doorstep. 


Prime Minister of Estonia Taavi Roivas, the youngest 
government leader in the European Union, spoke at the 
Sanford School of Public Policy about the importance of 
advanced technology for good governance. “Our strategy is to 
make interacting with the government as easy and hassle-free as 
possible,” said Roivas, whose small Baltic country boasts nearly 
100 percent wireless Internet coverage. Estonia's “e-government” 
program allows citizens to file official paperwork, sign 
documents, and vote online. Many of the digital services are 
open to businesses and citizens of other countries, too. 

At another campus event, Iraq’s ambassador to the U.S., 
Lukman Faily, discussed the difficulties of building a democ- 
racy in the region, among other topics. “Unfortunately, none 
of our American friends told us how hard it is to be demo- 
cratic,” he told the crowd of students and faculty. “We have 
had to learn the hard way.” Another notable diplomat, Wil- 
liam J. Burns, the former U.S. ambassador to Russia and 
Jordan, spoke about American leadership in a changing in- 





ternational landscape. “Whether you agree with him or not, I 
think Putin...is absolutely convinced that he is the last thing 
standing between order and chaos in Russia,” said Burns, who 
is currently president of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Karl Eikenberry, former U.S. ambassador to 
Afghanistan, added a third diplomatic perspective, saying a 
small American military presence is still needed in Afghani- 
stan. In a public conversation with political science professor 
Peter Feaver, Eikenberry said a reduced U.S. force is necessary 
to continue counterterrorism efforts and to build army and 
police forces on the ground. 

Duke parent Cokie Roberts, the award-winning journalist 
for NPR and ABC News and author most recently of Capital 
Dames: The Civil War and the Women of Washington, 1848- 
1868, talked about her book at an event in the Gothic Reading 
Room. She conducted some of her research at the Rubenstein 
Library, which houses the papers of two of the six women she 


profiled. & 


How common is it for ohysicians 
to experience Durnout? 


U.S. doctors are twice as likely to report symptoms of burnout as the average U.S. worker. And 
the problem seems to be on the rise: A recent Mayo Clinic study found that the percentage of U.S. 


doctors experiencing at least one symptom of burnout increased from 46 percent to 54 percent 

in three years. In an editorial, Duke professor of psychology and behavioral economics Dan Ariely 
Ph.D. ‘98 and his coauthor point to doctors’ loss of autonomy and mental exhaustion as key factors. 
Doctors also must cope with the profession’s “asymmetrical rewards,” as success often goes 
unacknowledged while mistakes are highly penalized. Takeaway: To help a doctor, thank a doctor. 
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Fo rever uke MUSIC MAKERS: 


A ukulele group’s strumming is catching on. Sophomore 

Cassidy Seggern, 
A new generation has fallen for the plucky uke. The re- left, and senior 
vival was in full swing by the time the Ukulele Orches- Georgia Parke 
tra of Great Britain played Page Auditorium’s final show _ treat listeners to 
before it closed for renovations. Now, the instrument, a ukulele jam. 


whose Hawaiian name aptly translates to “jumping 
flea,” is making regular appearances on and around campus with Duke Uke. 
“It’s portable, it’s fun, it’s got a cheer- 
“It’s portable, it’s fun, it’s ful upbeat tone,” says sophomore Cassidy 
got acheerful upbeat tone.” Seggern, who joined musical forces this 
fall with senior Georgia Park to perform 
pop-up concerts around campus and at special events. “Even sad songs sound 
great, and you can bring a uke anywhere.” 

Duke Uke, part of the “Artstigator” public art movement that facilitates 
creative and quirky endeavors at Duke, has played parties at the Allen Build- 
ing and for Trinity College’s board of visitors. Its first big gig was at the Wash- 
ington Duke Inn over Parents Weekend. Following president Richard H. 
Brodhead’s remarks, the duo launched into Taylor Swift's hit “Shake It Off.” 

“We take a song that is really highly produced and strip it down to uke,” 
says Seggern, whose acoustic electric ukulele is named Yoshimi in homage to 
The Flaming Lips. “We just want more students to jam out and relax.” 
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How did a family dog breed favored by Teddy Roosevelt, Helen Keller, and The 
Little Rascals come to be seen as dangerous? In Pit Bull: The Battle Over an 
American Icon (Knopf), essayist and journalist Bronwen Dickey ’03 reveals the 
complex social and cultural history behind the dog so many love to hate. Here, she 
shares what piqued her interest: 


I grew up fearing pit bulls and being suspicious of both the dogs and their owners. 
That changed in 2008, when friends introduced me to their adopted pit bull. 

The frightening, unpredictable creature I expected was actually very sensitive and 
affectionate. I then began to wonder [whether] she was an outlier or [whether] 

my assumptions needed some scrutiny. In 2010, I adopted a shelter dog that was 
labeled a “pit bull” and noticed that most of the people in my life had an opinion 
as to my dog’s “true” nature, even the ones who hadn't met her. The more deeply 

I examined the history and science of this diverse group of dogs, the more I was 
shocked to discover that the cultural narrative around them is filled with bad sci- 
ence and human prejudice on one hand, and feel-good folk wisdom on the other. 
The story we tell about pit bulls says a great deal about who we are as a society and 
what we value, but the dogs don’t get to be dogs in either scenario. 





In Trespassing Across America: 
One Mans Epic Never-Done- 
Before (and Sort of Illegal) Hike 
Across the Heartland (Blue 
Rider Press), Ken Ilgunas 
A.M. 11 chronicles his 1,700- 
mile adventure hoofing it 
from the Alberta tar sands to 


the Gulf Coast of Texas. 


Case studies in big- and 
small-data usage are ana- 
lyzed in Adaptive Marketing: 
Leveraging Real-Time Data to 
Become a More Competitive 
and Successful Company (Pal- 
grave Macmillan) by Norm 
Johnston M.B.A. ’95. 





Brewery heiress Frances Stroh 
89 lays bare the dysfunction 
that ruined her family’s com- 
pany and drained their fortune 
in Beer Money: A Memoir of 
Privilege and Loss (Harper). 


By tracing the stories of more 
than 2,500 women who 
staffed Mississippi's early Head 
Start program, Crystal R. 
Sanders ’05 renders a portrait 
of community organizing and 
political activism in the civil 
rights-era South in A Chance 
for Change: Head Start and 
Mississippis Black Freedom 
Struggle (UNC Press). 





PAGETURNERS 


What’s your nightstand 
reading, Brian Hare? 


The professor of evolutionary 
anthropology, founder of the Duke 
Canine Cognition Center, and 
author of Ihe Genius of Dogs: How 
Dogs Are Smarter Than You Think 
(Penguin) is reminded of mans best 
friend even in his nightly reading: 

... Almost every night I read Diary of 
a Wombat by Jackie French. My kids 
(three and five) are half Australian, 
and they love reading about Aus- 
tralian animals. The book is about 

a wombat who, on the surface, is 
not very impressive—she mainly 
eats and sleeps—but in just under a 
week she manages to domesticate a 
human family, getting them to feed 
her the choicest foods and give her 

a warm place to live. Not to spoil 

a good ending, the wombat finally 
says, “Have decided that humans are 
easily trained and make quite good 
pets.” I get a kick out of that because 
it reminds me of the way people 

talk about how we domesticated 
dogs, when in all likelihood, it was 
dogs who domesticated us. I tell my 
students that one type of intelligence 
is not necessarily better than another, 
and that every species is a genius in 
[its] own way. Even if [it is] adorably 
dopey and slightly lazy. 











Hare is a DAA 
Faculty Fellow 
and will host 

a dog cogni- 
tion weekend 
for alumni 
October 28-30. 
To register go to: 
alumni.duke. 
edu/canine. ) 
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Keep Calm and Row On | BY Lisa Sorg, PHOTO BY Duke Photography 


With a new coach and steady teamwork, the women’s rowing program is pulling ahead. 


hortly after dawn on a brisk April morning, steam rises 
from the cold, calm surface of Lake Michie. Except for the 
honking of Canada geese overhead, the lake is quiet. Two 
wakeless launches—quiet motorboats—shear through the water. 
“Make sure you're rowing as straight as you can!” yells the 
woman piloting one of the boats. She has a megaphone. 

“Roll it hard!” barks the hoarse-sounding man, steering the 
other. “Legs! Legs! Harder, legs!” 

Nearby, two carbon-fiber racing hulls, each containing nine 
women—eight rowers and a coxswain—cut the water, propelled 
not by motors, but by the catch and release of the oars. Directing 
them is Megan Cooke Carcagno, who last July became head coach 
of the Duke women’s rowing team, only the second coach in the 
squad's eighteen-year history. A University of California graduate 
and former member of the U.S. National Team, she spent seven 
years at Wisconsin, where she served as freshman coach, a varsity 


assistant, and associate head coach. 





STROKE: The women’s 
rowing team trains on 
Lake Michie. 
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Six mornings a week, from September through May, Carcagno, 
her two assistant coaches, Chuck Rodosky and Chase Graham, 
and thirty-seven rowers arrive at sunrise to train at a rural paradise 
in northern Durham County. “We deal with wind, rain, and sun,” 
Carcagno says, dressed in a polar coat, her face tan from hours on 
the water, even though it’s only March. A mallard skims the water 
in front of the boat. “It’s harsh but beautiful.” 

This morning, the unranked women’s team prepares for a race 
against Virginia, the best team in the ACC and number four in 
the nation. “We work on rhythm’—thirty-five strokes per min- 
ute—“and come together as a boat,” says Rodosky, a former as- 
sistant at Ohio State and a Big Ten and NCAA champion. The 
practice pits the second varsity team, known as the 2V8, against 
the first varsity team, V8, in a simulated race: two kilometers in 
less than seven minutes. 

“Come on, you have 500 meters to hold them off,” Rodosky 
says. 

The V8, which intentionally started the race a few meters be- 
hind, pulls even. Its stern edges ahead. 

“Less than ninety seconds!” yells Carcagno. 


The V8 surges and wins by about a half length. 


THE MOON, in its last quarter, is still up. The sun breaks over the 
treeline, dousing the lake in gold. Today Carcagno is working with 
the developmental team, women new to rowing. All of them played 
other sports in high school—swimming, soccer, cross country—and 
all have two attributes in common: “Legs and lungs,” Carcagno says. 

The key, she explains, is “you need to move the boat, not the 
water.” Small motions make a big difference: the placement of the 


“You’re like a ninja, and then you’re like a wildebeest.” 


thumb on the handle, the position of the shoulders, the angle of 
the collarbone to the oar. And it all has to be done in unison. She 
compares rowing to “running a mile with seven of your friends at 
the same pace and step.” 

That level of concentration makes it very internal, she says. 
“Youre like a ninja, and then youre like a wildebeest.” 

Among NCAA sports, rowing might be the only one in which 
walk-ons and newcomers have a genuine chance to excel. For ex- 
ample, nineteen of the women who competed in rowing in the 
2012 London Olympics started the sport in college. 

Senior Mary Wilson was a walk-on, but played field hockey, 
swam, and rowed in high school. She chose to try out for the Duke 


rowing team, she says, because “being an athlete would make me 
a better student, and being a student would make me a better ath- 
lete.” The South Carolina native, who is studying psychology and 
neuroscience, already has the requisite mental toughness: “Swim- 
ming taught me to go to that excruciating place. And stay there.” 

Hunched in the stern of a boat is the coxswain of the V8 squad, 
Simone Pitre. An All-ACC Academic and senior from Ontario, 
Pitre stands just five-foot-three, and 
like most coxswains, she is the small- 
est—and loudest—person on the 
team. In addition to steering the boat 
with a rudder, she guides and encourages the rowers on the water. 

“One of the most challenging parts of being a coxswain is fig- 
uring out where to draw the line between being an authoritative 
figure in the boat and being a friend and teammate,” Pitre says. 
“When I get too excited and frantic with my voice, the rowers get 
frazzled and are all over the place. My motivations and calls have 
to be a balance of rhythmic words and positive feedback to get the 
boat moving the way we want.” 

In many ways, rowing is a metaphor for life. Sometimes the 
water is calm; in other moments, the waves are choppy, with 
whitecaps. “Rowing has taught me to be my own coxswain, Pitre 
says, “to motivate myself during the tough times and to push on 
to that finish line.” = 


Sorg is a freelance journalist who lives in Durham. 
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Us et warm on Nermptceslate winter, late at 

night. Or early in the morning. The distinction 

is murky. So is the atmosphere. I think the fog 

is as thick and heavy as slow-to-pour barbecue 

sauce—which means I’m too tired to think up a 
better metaphor. The Gothic Wonderland, in its shroud- 
ed and silent state, looks like a forbidden zone. 

Even at such an odd hour, students can choose to be 
active. Between midnight and 8 o'clock in the morning, 
Café Edens, in Edens Quad, draws more than 200 stu- 
dents for offerings like the “Haystack” —fries with bacon, 
jalapenos, cheddar cheese, and chorizo gravy. That's a pil- 
ing-on-of-calories pursuit. For a perhaps more virtuous 
spectacle, I check out the Wilson Recreation Center; un- 
der a huge “Work Smart, Play Well” sign, students are 
grimly attached to cardio machines. 
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Calories are added or subtracted, as student whims de- 
mand, but the library is constant—the chosen destina- 
tion for academic achievers, whenever. An official traffic 
count, from this particular stretch, showed 216 student 
visitors to the library between midnight and 1 o'clock in 
the morning, joined by another 100 between 2 and 3 a.m. 

When I visit a few hours later, around 6 a.m., I find 
students inhabiting every layer of the library: Next to 
the reference area’s multi-volume Encyclopedia Universal 
Illustrada, a sophomore is absorbed in math and eco- 
nomics—and alternatively bonded to his iPhone. Down 
in the fashionably techie library space called the Link, 
a junior, clasping a Starbucks Frappuccino, is plotting a 
predators-and-prey simulation on his laptop. Up a few 
levels, I avoid disturbing a sleeping, headphone-wearing 
student; he’s defined his sleeping niche with a laptop, a 
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spiral notebook, and presumably cooling coffee in a Styrofoam 
cup. 

Duke rewards students with a remarkable array of choices. 
Constant choice-making makes students very purposeful, and 
very busy. In a Chronicle column this spring, Alena Sadiq, a 
sophomore, had this to say: “Campus culture often puts a lot of 
value on work and staying busy. Oh, you are doing two majors? 
I’m doing THREE. (I know that’s not a thing, but just for the 
sake of argument.) You are part of three clubs? I’m part of six 
AND overloading. Beat that. No, don't (actually, please don’t).” 

For students, options are ever-expanding, and anxiety over 
making the wrong choices, or insufficient choices, is ever-pres- 
ent. That includes choice-making about life after college. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, by their twen- 
ty-seventh birthday, only 14 per- 
cent of recent college graduates 
had jobs that lasted at least two 
years. Bill Wright-Swadel, Duke's 
Fannie Mitchell Executive Direc- 
tor of career services, thinks a lot 
about such statistics, pointing as 
they do to a fluid career environ- 
ment. “Choices are very cumula- 
tive for students,” he says. “They're 
looking to understand what the 
expectations are of them and what 
then they need to do in meeting 
those expectations.” 

The process of sorting through 
choices—choices about courses, 
activities, internships—begins at 
what he calls “the point of launch,” 
when students begin at Duke and 
wonder what post-college success 
might look like. The work of his 
office, as Wright-Swadel sees it, is 
to help guide students through a 
developmental —_ process 
that involves, in no small 
part, rationalizing their 
choices, building a narra- 
tive around the choices, 
and figuring out how the choices contribute to making them 
adaptable in a career universe that is itself ever-changing. 

Wright-Swadel says today’s students should expect to change 
jobs, employers, and career paths many times over their lives— 
including finding jobs that don't even exist yet. More and more 
employers, he says, are embracing a project-based model not 
unlike the template for producing a Hollywood film: They re- 
cruit the kind of talent they need for the precise duration they 
need. Employment, then, is short-term. Another aspect of that 
trend: Some start-ups are bound to phase out or get scooped 
up in an acquisition process. 

Such a hiring landscape “fits the desire of recent graduates, in 
their careers, to experience a range of cultures, environments, 
and assignments’—a desire for choice-making over the imper- 
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If sleeping more means doing less, many students are 
unwilling to make that tradeoff. 


ative to stay put. “They're not necessarily hoping to be hired by 
someone who's going to be their longtime corporate parent.” 

In a seminar | teach on storytelling, students talk about 
anxieties surrounding not distant post-graduation plans, but 
rather the blatantly present Fear of Missing Out, or FOMO, 
phenomenon. Basically, it refers to an informal kind of peer 
pressure, often communicated through social networks, to 
take in some cool thing. The cool thing can be a party in a 
dorm section; it also can be a particular study-abroad experi- 
ence, an internship that might lead to a job, or a course with a 
popular professor. 

As one student in the seminar said, “It’s about taking ad- 
vantage of what others are already taking advantage of. There's 
this incredible thing someone else is doing, and I need to be 
doing it, too. It can apply to ev- 
erything.” Another student, who 
works as an admissions tour guide, 
recalled how her fellow guides, in 
their _ self-introductions, would 
recite a personal roster of campus 
activities. That pushed her to bulk 
up her own list. 

It can be a struggle for students, 
or for anybody, to work through 
their regret over what may not be 
the perfect choice. Choosing from 
the offerings in this spring’s Archive 
literary festival, I took in a reading 
by former U.S. Poet Laureate Bil- 
ly Collins, an easygoing, self-dep- 
recating presence on the stage of 
the Nelson Music Room. One of 
the poems he selected, happily 
enough, feeds into the phenome- 
non of FOMO: Should I indulge 
in the enticements of Italy, or to 
take the (stay-at-home) path of 
least resistance? Called 
“Consolation,” the poem 
begins—in a tone that’s at 
once sardonic and regret- 
ful—“How agreeable it is 
not to be touring Italy this summer,/wandering her cities and 
ascending her torrid hill towns./ How much better to cruise 
these local, familiar streets, fully grasping the meaning of every 
road sign and billboard/and all the sudden hand gestures of my 
compatriots.” 

There’s the poetry of FOMO. Also rich with research po- 
tential, FOMO has become a focus for Jacqueline Rifkin, a 
second-year Ph.D. student at the Fuqua School. One blustery 
morning, I sit down with her in Fuqua’s airy and glistening Fox 
Student Center and order a chai tea, iced. College students, 
because of their social-media habits and the tightness of their 
peer connections, are particularly susceptible to the FOMO 
phenomenon, she tells me. “Students really define themselves 
by the groups they identify with. They have a great need to 


belong, and their self-esteem to a large 
extent is defined by their peers.” 

The downside, she adds, is that the 
fear of missing out, or of being shut out, 
can inhibit their ability to enjoy what 
theyre doing. Think of them (and it’s 
not tough to do) being bombarded by 
images of their peers bonding, in real 
time, around some activity from which 
they happen to be removed. They per- 
ceive a “social-identity threat’—that 
is, a threat to their sense of belonging. 
Theyre worried that they made the 
wrong choice. 

It’s not just that students feel pressure 
from the choices of their peers. They 
also expect more and more choices from 
their university. In that sense, Rifkin 
points out, universities act a lot like 
commercial brands. No yogurt-maker 
is going to limit consumer offerings to 
just vanilla; the consumer may instead 
be presented with a dozen varieties. No university, if it’s smart 
in its marketing, is going to boast of a limited choice of majors 
or activities. More choices for students to grab after, and more 
things for students to regret missing out on. 

Back in the fall of 2009, students pushed for a particular 
recreational opportunity. They wanted to found a Quidditch 
team that would bring the fictional sport from the Harry Potter 
series to life. Now it’s well-established as “Duke’s second-best 
hoops team.” As the website describes it, it has “blossomed 
from a ragtag group of half a dozen individuals into an orga- 
nized, financially stable, fifty-plus-member team that is com- 
petitive on the local, regional, and national stages.” 

Dream of new choices, and the campus may deliver. Con- 
sider a recent Chronicle editorial, embracing the view of stu- 
dent activists, that an Asian-American studies major would be 
“a no-brainer.” According to the editorial, “While not every 
field of academic study or research necessarily deserves a de- 
partment or program of study, the relevance of this area to stu- 
dents is clear and has time and time again been brought up.” 

The dean of academic affairs for Trinity College of Arts and 
Sciences, Lee Baker, told the student newspaper that neither 
the East Asian nor the South Asian studies certificates have 
been particularly popular. He added that there have not been 
many Asian-American studies proposals within the universi- 
tys Program II, which allows for self-designed curriculums. 
The Chronicle's take on that current measure of interest: Build 
a major, and students will choose it. As the editorial put it, 
low enrollment numbers may simply “reflect a dearth of op- 
portunities for students and incentives for professors” around 
Asian-American studies. 

The curriculum can seem like a grab-bag. The Office of Un- 
dergraduate Admissions tells prospective students that they 
can choose from some 4,000 courses each semester. As they 
go through Duke, they can choose among fifty-four majors, 
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“There’s this incredible thing someone else is doing, and | need 
to be doing it, too. It can apply to everything.” 


fifty-two minors, and twenty-one interdisciplinary certificates. 
More than 80 percent will go beyond a single major to earn at 
least one more major, minor, or certificate. With the ability to 
create combinations of the three, students will have 437,989 
unique academic combinations available—a figure arrived at, 
no doubt, by a former math major with marketing smarts de- 
rived from a certificate program. 

New students are assured that they “can get assistance in 
sorting through all the opportunities” by meeting with a di- 
rector of academic engagement, essentially an expert navi- 
gator in the Academic Advising Center. The larger message: 
Dont’ miss out. 

There are, for example, opportunities, through the Global 
Education Office, for study on six continents, from Ghana 
to Greece, from Singapore to St. Petersburg. Or, students can 
look to domestic destinations away from campus: They can be 
studying financial markets in New York, federal policymaking 
in Washington, or geographically appropriate themes in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, or Silicon Valley. 

One of my students has been weighing, with some degree 
of consternation, the right way to go for “experiential learn- 
ing.” Very different places, very different endeavors: Madagas- 
car-based fieldwork, through Bass Connections, that builds 
on the ties between evolution and health challenges; or Hon- 
duras-based projects through the group Duke Engineers in 
International Development. Do those choices seem too lim- 
iting? She might also consider DukeEngage, DukeImmerse, 
humanities laboratories, Winter Forum, service-learning 
classes, and more. 

Students always have found choices outside the curriculum. 
Duke catalogues from the 1950s boast of student councils in 
various iterations, clubs in sociology and chemistry, the cam- 
pus radio station, and various engineering societies. Just a week 
or so into their first semester, today’s freshmen find their East 
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Campus Quad overtaken by an activities fair. Students tell me 
that they'll sign up for just about everything that’s instantly ap- 
pealing. With time, they'll narrow down their choices—only 
to find that with their initial expression of interest, a campus 
organization will bombard them forever. 

Interested in badminton? ‘There’s an organized activity for 
you. Likewise, investment, innovation, Asian-American the- 
ater, Buddhist meditation, Orthodox Christianity, Jewish life, 
curling, cricket, healthy cooking, water polo, mock trial, migra- 
tion issues, robotics, martial arts, and juggling and circus arts. 

David Pittman, director of student life in the Student Affairs 
division, tells me there are about 300 official student organiza- 
tions, in more than a dozen categories, including “business,” 
“faith and religious,” “leadership,” “political/activist,” and 
“pre-professional.” Two of the biggest categories, these days, 
are “arts and performing” and “science and technology.” Of 
ficial status means, among other things, that a group has been 
nurtured by a so-called launch team of fellow students and is 
officially recognized and funded by the student government. 
Pittman notes that “organizations are becoming increasingly 
active.” One expression of that: more and more campus events 





Whether you’re looking at early mornings, late 
nights, or the hours that drive work in the 
“real world,” there’s never an appreciable powering 

down on campus. 
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that present more and more choices for all students in their 
busy lives, not just a particular group of afhliates. 
Choice-making is even baked into the program of Duke's 
newest showplace, the West Union Building, which reopens 
this fall. Deciding where and what (not to mention when) to 
eat will become a complex undertaking. At different destina- 
tions within the dramatically renovated and expanded build- 
ing, students will be able to veer among pub fare, an “authentic 
Indian menu,” a “confluence of different cuisines from all over 
East and Southeast Asia,” a selection of “hand-crafted, wood- 
fired pizzas,” vegetarian and vegan dishes, offerings that cele- 
brate “all the unique and regional flavors of the South,” and a 
quick-stop venue for “coffee, pastries, and nitrogen ice cream.” 


MAKING QUIDDITCH REAL, making vegan routine—these 
are now typical pursuits on the campus spectrum of possibili- 
ties. Choosing to live a good chunk of life online is so reflexive 
as to hardly represent a choice. The choice-making comes down 
to just where to land online. 

Through Duke’s Office of Undergraduate Education, I sent 
out an unscientific but, from anecdotal accounts, 
representative survey that produced more than 
a hundred responses from students. The largest 
percentage of respondents said they devote more 
than five hours of every Duke day online; not a 
single student marked “less than one hour.” 

Much of that time has them steeped in social 
media, particularly Facebook, Snapchat, and In- 
stagram. Forty percent choose to spend at least 
one to three hours every day watching videos on 
such streaming sites as Netflix, Hulu, or You- 
Tube. Asked if they're signed up for daily news 
updates, they're all over the media landscape: 
The New York Times (hugely popular), The Wall 
Street Journal, CNN, BBC, Tennis magazine (at 
least for one committed player), and theSkimm, a 
compilation that “gives you everything you need 
to start your day.” 

I wanted to drill down on some of those online 
choices. Responses from a small group of stu- 
dents, all in my storytelling seminar, came back 
at interesting times—like 3:32 on a Monday 
morning. One said, “I find myself on the Web/ 
Facebook/Snapchat most frequently while doing 
other things. For example, when I’m at the gym, 
while I’m resting, I’m constantly on Google or 
Facebook. In Harris Teeter [a supermarket close 
to campus], as I’m waiting in the checkout line, 
I’m doing the same. Same when waiting at doc- 
tors offices, or bored, or even relaxing for a ‘nap.’ 
I think that’s the biggest new phenomenon of 
our ‘digital’ generation: We relax or pass time not 
by being alone with our thoughts, but by multi- 
tasking with the Internet.” 

Another student, similarly wandering back 


and forth along the spectrum of online choices, 
shared this: “On a typical day, I probably check 
Facebook about once every hour or whenever | 
get a notification, which can be quite frequent, 
depending on the day. For instance, my sorority 
uses Facebook to arrange events, and during re- 
cruitment, I had to constantly check my phone 
for updates.” 

She added: “I typically check my Instagram 
and Snapchat feed about two or three times an 
hour, and send Snapchats three or four times a 
day.” She checks Yik Yak, a campus-gossip site, 
multiple times daily. 

Are students, at any point, just acting as idle 
beings, with nothing going on? No such off 
switch is apparent from data that Abhi Bathula, 
an energy engineer with the university's Facili- 
ties Management Department, shares with me. 
Bathula put together a detailed “building-load 
profile” for a typical weekday and night on the 
West Campus Keohane Quad. The profile docu- 
ments, for every half hour in the residence-hall complex, the 
power demands from essentially everything that’s plugged 
in—computers, gaming systems, dorm-room task lights. 

The striking insight from that data is how little “spiking” 
there is. Whether you're looking at early mornings, late nights, 
or what in Duke-speak would be the hours that drive work in 
the “real world,” there’s remarkable consistency. There's never 
an appreciable powering down; students are always choosing 
to do something. 

One choice that can drop in popularity—or fade into an 
unacknowledged necessity—is sleep. This spring, another 
Chronicle columnist, sophomore Carly Stern, reflected on the 
“mantra” that “between sleep, good grades, and a social life, 
college students must pick two and cut their losses on the 
third.” The “to-do list,” as she put it, doesn’t end, so it be- 
comes difficult to justify adding anything—learning to medi- 
tate, reading for pleasure—that isn’t urgent. “It’s not a matter 
of being inefficient or dawdling during the day; we just have 
too many things on our plates. If sleeping more means doing 
less—whether that involves cutting back on extracurricular 
activities, dropping a job, or not going out—many, myself 
included, are unwilling to make the concession.” A smart 
choice, as it would seem outside the campus bubble, becomes 
a “concession” to be resisted. 

Treating sleep casually is common on campus, I learn from 
Thomas Szigethy, associate dean of students and director of 
the Duke Student Wellness Center. To accomplish their agen- 
das, students would like to see additional hours added to their 
days; they need to be involved, to be socially engaged. Sleep 
just gets in the way. 

Students gauge success in terms of diligently getting their 
academic work done. Beyond that, “they have to experience ey- 
erything Duke has to offer,” he tells me. “It’s difficult to say no 
to things, whether it’s the clubs or organizations they identify 
with, the community work they volunteer for, or the leadership 





Universities act a lot like commercial brands: more 
choices for students to grab after, and more things 
for students to regret missing out on. 


positions they strive for. In general, when I run into students, 
I hear a laundry list of things they're doing, want to do, or per- 
ceive as needing to do. And everything they want to do they 
want to do at the accelerated pace of 110 miles an hour.” 

He offers an ironic image: As he finishes up stress-reduc- 
tion workshops for students, he usually finds those students 
scampering out right as the session ends rather than lingering 
to chat. “The minute it’s over, they're gone. There are other 
things that require their attention.” They can't really choose 
just to chill. “If every single minute of every single day is filled 
up with some activity,” he wonders, “how do students know 
what they want, what they're looking for? If they don’t award 
themselves some quiet time, the frenzy around their activities 
isn't going to allow them to figure that out.” 

I award myself some late-afternoon time in the Blomquist 
Garden, a Sarah P. Duke Gardens segment that extends (meta- 
phorically and physically) from a Francis Bacon quote inscribed 
in a big circular medallion: “God Almighty first planted a gar- 
den, and indeed it is the purest of human pleasures.” Deep in 
the recesses of this garden of regional plants, one student couple 
is striking a quiet, hand-clasping pose on a bench. Quite un- 
remarkable, but sweet and soothing. Then two students walk 
by in rapid succession, each involved less in the natural setting 
than in intense cell-phone conversations. How to think about 
them? Maybe they're searching for quiet time in a secluded 
space, but really, just semi-searching: The one thing they cant 
choose is to be detached from their obligations. 

Then I step out of the gardens and notice, walking noncha- 
lantly down Campus Drive, a student in a pink-and-white 
rabbit outfit. Off to a party, naturally. 

I like the idea that this journey leads me not down a rabbit 
hole, but rather to a rabbit. These students may be seriously 
busy as they steer themselves through a maddening menu of 
choices. Yet for all their hopping about, they choose, now and 
again, to not take themselves too seriously. ™ 
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held peaceful protests throughout Texas—including a vigil of eighty consecutive days at the Waller County jail, where Bland died. 
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n a narrow con- 
crete terrace lead- 
ing into the shoebox 
apartment where Han- 
nah Bonner M.Div. ’08 
has lived since moving to 
Houston two years ago, more 
than a dozen plastic flowerpots 
filled with bok choy crowd together 
like visitors at her door. 

There are large pots with tiny stalks 
squatting in a circle and miniature pots 
barely big enough to contain the ruffed, 
shiny leaves. With so much bok choy 
blooming in this close space, one would 
think it’s Bonner’s thing. But she says she 
doesn't even particularly like the vegeta- 
ble. The little cabbages keeping watch at 
her stoop are the doing of her neighbor, 
Donald Collins, a formerly homeless man 
involved in a spoken-word poetry min- 
istry Bonner started called The Shout. 
Every month the ordained United Meth- 
odist minister brings together some of 
Texas’ best slam poets to explore timely 
and often difficult-to-talk-about topics 
like racism and inequality. Collins—like 
many of Bonner’s neighbors in this scrufty 
Houston apartment complex—is a regu- 
lar at those monthly slams. He often can 





be found in the background, sketching 
portraits of attendees on his drawing pad 
and presenting them like laurels before 
the last poet has taken the stage. 

With the same attention to detail, Col- 
lins noticed Bonner’s garden in distress. 
For the last few months, she has been 
away from her home more than she’s been 
in it, and she hasn't had time to mind her 
garden. Collins carried home bok choy 
stalks destined for the compost pile from 
a café where he works as a cook—and 
nearly overnight, a new garden popped 
out against Bonner’s terrace rails. 

It’s the least he can do for Bonner, Col- 
lins says. A man who had abandoned the 
church for forty years until recently, Col- 
lins says he isn’t interested in cheap evan- 
gelism. But there’s something different 
about his pastor neighbor. “I've learned 
from Hannah that there are still real 
people doing real things,” Collins says. 
“There’s a few people when I see—I see 
the light. She’s one of them.” 

The real thing Bonner has been doing is 
getting up and driving an hour southwest 
of Houston to Hempstead, Texas, to hold 
daily vigils in front of the Waller Coun- 
ty jail for Sandra Bland, a twenty-eight- 
year-old black woman found hanging by 








a trash bag in a cell July 10, 2015, just 
three days after being stopped for failing 
to signal when changing lanes. 

Ruled a suicide by a local medical ex- 
aminer, the case has been embroiled in 
controversy and left many questions un- 
answered as the one-year anniversary of 
Bland’s death approaches this summer. 
Bonner began showing up at the jail to ask 
the most fundamental of those questions: 
What happened to Sandra Bland? 

Returning to her Houston apartment 
only to sleep, Bonner drove to Hempstead 
each day for eighty consecutive days last 
year in her clergy uniform: a black (and 
sometimes Duke blue) short-sleeved dress 
shirt, Bermuda shorts, white sunglasses, a 
detachable clerical collar, and, when the 
occasion called for more courage or more 
fury or both, red lipstick. And as the days 
passed at the jail, Bonner's search for truth 
became more than a short-term mission 
to get answers about Bland’s mysterious 
death. It’s become what the thirty-three- 
year-old pastor describes as a calling to 
seek justice, borne of her Christian faith. 

Her continued presence at the jail, 
Bonner says, is fueled by a determination 
to make sure “that Sandra Bland’s name 
would not be like a puff of smoke.” 
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[he roadside altercation between Texas 
Ranger Brian Encinia and Bland made 
summer in the 


national headlines last 


midst of a national conversation about 
race and policing. News of people of color 
who had died after encounters with po- 
lice—among them Michael Brown, Eric 
Garner, Laquan McDonald, and Freddie 


Gray—sparked protests across the coun- 


“| feel like we 


try. Bland’s another 


part in that national conversation. Janelle 


Story became yet 
Monae released a song calling for Amer- 
icans to “say her name,” and U.S. poet 
laureate Juan Felipe Herrera memorial- 
ized Bland in a Mexican ballad during his 
inaugural reading. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, hear! Listen 
what I have to tell you!” Herrera says in 
the ballad. “You may record this on video. 
But when will a recording save you?” 

The video Herrera alludes to is Encin- 
ias dashcam recording—much of which 
serves as the only physical evidence of 
what happened that July afternoon when 
Encinia stopped Bland on a sluggish street 
outside Prairie View A&M University in 
Prairie View, Texas. 

Bland had just accepted a temporary 
summer job at the university, her alma 
mater, when Encinia stopped her. Bland 
told Encinia she was trying to get out of 
his way. The interaction quickly intensi- 
fied. Encinia pointed a stun gun at Bland 
and told her, “I'll light you up!” before 
handcufhng and arresting her. 

Over the following months, the Texas 
Department of Public Safety would ter- 
minate Encinia after ruling he escalated 
the situation with Bland by, according to 
official agency documents, neglecting to 
use “patience and discretion,” prolonging 
the trafic stop, and failing to follow the 
agency's “violator interview.” 

Encinia was indicted by a federal grand 
jury on perjury charges and faces up to a 
year in jail and a $4,000 fine. The Prai- 
rie View City Council renamed the road 
where Bland was arrested as Sandra Bland 
Memorial Parkway. The spot of Bland’s 


arrest—just feet from where the painted 
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lane lines faded into the asphalt—was 
stamped with fresh paint and has become 
a roadside memorial to her life. Friends 
and strangers filled the space beneath a 
nearby live oak tree with a nursery’s worth 
of stuffed animals, candles, a rosary, and, 
when Bonner visits, as she does once a 
week, fresh yellow roses. 

Of those last days of Bland’s life, as she 
waited for her family to round up the $500 
required to bail her out, little is known. 
What is known is that something went 
terribly wrong in the Waller County jail. 


onner remembers the call she 

got from her friend Jeremy- 

ah Payne last July. The poet, 

who went to Prairie View with 

Bland and was a regular at The Shout, was 
in disbelief. 

The Bland he knew in college didn't 





fit with the Bland he was hearing about 
on the news. She had spent three of her 
college summers working as a camp coun- 
selor for a youth 4-H camp and returned 
to campus each semester to pick up the 
flurry of student activities that matched 





her gregarious personality—playing the 
trombone in the Marching Storm Band 
and participating in community service 
with her sorority Sigma Gamma Rho. She 
was an activist back then, too—joining 
thousands of Prairie View students and 
supporters in 2008 as they walked more 
than seven miles to vote at the sole ear- 
ly-voting site as a statement against a his- 
tory of voting-rights abuses in the county. 

That impassioned part of Bland known 
so well to her friends and family was hard 
to forget—and it didn’t take long for more 
of Bland’s friends to text Bonner with the 
news. Ihe men and women Bland held 
close in college were the same people 
coming to The Shout. Bonner had never 







on ad 


met Sandra Bland, but with so many of 


their mutual friends grieving, she says her 
spirit felt heavy. 

Bland’s story hit an even more personal 
note with the pastor, too. 

As a clergywoman, Bonner didn’t shy 
away from addressing social issues in the 
church. Following the Charleston shoot- 
ings, she had issued a stern call to action 
via You Tube to clergy preaching in pre- 
dominately white churches to address is- 
sues of racism from the pulpit, because it 
is a “Gospel responsibility.” She had made 
a pilgrimage to Ferguson, Missouri, where 
teenager Michael Brown had been shot 
and killed, to meet with fellow activists. 

As she and friends talked about Bland’s 
story at a Bible study a few days after her 
death, Bonner decided to act. 

“T feel like we need to put feet on this,” 
Bonner texted Payne. 

An hour later Bonner and two friends 
were weaving through the crumbling as- 
phalt streets of Hempstead in Bonner’s 
red Hyundai Elantra hatchback named 
“Esperanza, Spanish for “hope.” ‘They 
drove past cottages with porches and mo- 
bile homes with front-yard trees until the 
Waller County jail came into view in the 
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middle of the neighborhood, gleaming like 
a gas station in the pitch black of night. 

Bonner placed a tall votive candle on 
the concrete steps in front of the jail’s dou- 
ble-mirrored doors. She struck a match. 
Moments later, a voice called out over the 
jail’s exterior loudspeaker telling the trio 
to extinguish the candle, Bonner says. A 
few minutes more, a woman opened one 
of the doors, dipped low to the wick, and 
with a puff, blew out the flame before dis- 
appearing inside. 

Bonner approached the candle again. 
She struck another match. The candle 
lit up again. “What Happened to Sandra 
Bland?”—scrawled in permanent marker 
on the side of the candle—glowed in the 
summer night as the trio climbed into Es- 
peranza and turned back into the night 
toward Houston. 

As night turned into day again, Bon- 
ner returned to the jail to ask that same 
question. Friends from The Shout sat with 
her just outside the jail doors in camping 
chairs and on coolers filled with cold bot- 
tled water. As the sun moved, they clipped 
small beach umbrellas to parking signs. 
Texas temperatures soared into the triple 
digits. They protested with signs and si- 


lence. They sang hymns. They prayed. 
They got sunburned. More people arrived: 
Bland’s sorority sisters and Prairie View 
professors bearing rations of fruit, BBQ, 
and loaded baked potatoes. Clergy repre- 
senting the A.M.E., Baptist, Episcopalian, 
Lutheran, Methodist, and United Church 
of Christ denominations arrived. Local 
news vans in the parking lot turned into a 
campout of national reporters. There they 
all waited on the jail’s doorstep. 

Sometimes Bonner pulled out her 
iPhone to watch videos of Bland. Early in 
2015, Bland had started a Facebook vid- 
eo series called “Sandy Speaks” to address 
how people of color and white people 
could work together to confront racism in 
the U.S. 

In the twenty-eight videos Bland re- 
corded before her death, she talked frankly 
about racial tensions in the United States 
and the need to talk honestly with one 
another to fight racism. Bland’s Christian 
faith also is a theme of the videos, with 
Bland often telling viewers that she is try- 
ing to be an example of how to love in the 
midst of hate. 

Bland’s words inspired Bonner. They 
comforted her. And as time went on, they 
gave her courage to continue showing up 
as tensions began rising in Hempstead. 
Before Bland’s death put a national spot- 
light on Hempstead, the sleepy town— 
with its power lines drooping across its 
main street like summer hammocks— 
was best known for its popular watermel- 
on festival each July. Overnight a deluge 
of social-media posts from across the 
country branded Hempstead residents as 
racist. A jailer moved out of her house be- 
cause of death threats. The Waller County 
jailers and the vigil keepers began to face 
off. 

Bonner and Waller County Sheriff R. 
Glenn Smith recorded their conversations 
with each other on their smartphones like 
gunslingers at the Alamo. One day Smith 
told Bonner to “go back to the church of 

Satan.” The sheriff, who every day wore 
his cowboy hat and boots, told the group 
to “try to stay cool” because things were 
about to change, before disappearing be- 
hind the jail’s mirrored doors. 

The next morning a barricade of wood 
logs appeared—forcing Bonner and the 
vigil keepers out from the slight shade 
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of the jail’s roof overhang—while across 
the parking lot, the sole tree the group sat 
under for shade was cut down. Unfazed, 
Bonner and fellow clergy took their ques- 
tions inside the jail lobby, taking turns 
picking up a wall-mounted telephone in 
the jail lobby to ask the dispatcher, “What 
happened to Sandra Bland?” 

But those interactions escalated into 


of-way,” Bonner says, “but I always 
tell her: “We got you. We still got 
VOuR | 

At times it felt like the lines were 
permanently drawn. ‘There were 
many people in Hempstead who 
saw Bonner as “a creator of tension,” 
she says. But Bonner says what she 
was trying to do was something far 


“| didn’t want to live in fear. 
But there’s a balance 
between fear and wisdom.” 


more sobering moments, too. There were 
on Twitter. Public chat 
rooms announced Bonner’s whereabouts 


death threats 
as she drove around Hempstead in Esper- 
anza. A Facebook page heralding her “lies 
and mistruths” showed edited images of 
Bonner with a long, beak-like nose rem- 
iniscent of a mix between Pinocchio and 
a Nazi-era cartoon. A former Texas prison 
guard encouraged residents to shoot rocks 
at protestors with slingshots. 

“You better run, and you better hide,” 
he says before cocking a rifle in a video 
uploaded to Facebook. “We're pulling 
names and addresses, and we're going to 
hunt you sons of bitches down.” 

Bland’s Geneva Reed-Veal, 
whom Bonner has become close to in the 
last year, visited Bonner at the jail in the 
midst of that eighty-day stretch to give 
her some advice. 

“IT want you do whatever God's told 
you to do, and dont let anybody tell you 
otherwise,” Bonner says Reed-Veal told 
her. “But God’s got a lot that he’s going 
to do with your life, and I need you to 
stay alive.” 

That conversation changed Bonner’s 
approach. “I didn’t want to live in fear,” 
she says. “But there’s a balance between 
fear and wisdom.” 

Bonner tried to be less predictable. 
She mixed up her driving route. She 


mother, 


went home before it was dark. She visit- 
ed Bland’s memorial often to pray and to 


talk to her. “Not like in a I’m-crazy-kind- 
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different. “I think we're shining a 
light on tension that exists.” 

Waller County, of which Hemp- 
stead is the county seat, is home to 
nearly 49,000 people. It’s spread 
across five pastoral square miles—a 
patch of farms and small towns in 
southwest Texas. Twenty-five per- 
cent of its residents are black, and 
most—nearly 8,000—live on the 
Prairie View campus, which was 
built on a former slave plantation in 
1876. People ride horseback on the 
streets. Some of them will tell you 
that people get along—even that 
racism does not exist here. 

“People who live here do take this 
very personally,” Bonner says. “It’s 
not personal, and it is personal. It’s 
not personal in the sense: We're not 
saying that each and every person 
that lives here is a bad person. But 
it is personal in the sense of we each 
have a personal responsibility to do 
something about the systems that 
we live in.” 

Part of the disconnect, Bonner 
says, is a lack of understanding one an- 
other—and the pastor admits some of her 
own failure in the process. “I think peo- 
ple maybe didn’t really understand why I 
was there, and maybe | didn’t articulate 
that well enough. And maybe it’s because 
I didn't know. I just knew I was called to 
do it. | knew I was supposed to be there 
and ask the questions.” 








onner grew up in Philadelphia 
and, like Bland, was the fourth 
of five siblings. Bonner’s first 
name is a Hebrew one mean- 
ing “God’s given gift.” Her middle name, 
“Adair,” she inherited from a man named 
Adair Montgomery, who, according to 
family legend, shepherded her grandfa- 
ther as he made a life among the Penn- 
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KEEPING WATCH: Bonner sits on the steps of the courthouse on a late afternoon. “Hope \ 


of just insisting on hoping—feels so much better,” she said. 


sylvania mills, far from his parents’ birth- 
place in England. 

Bonner comes from a line of what one 
might call justice seekers. Her paternal 
grandmother refused to ride a city bus 
when the driver barred her black class- 
mate from boarding. Her father, then a 
civil-liberties attorney, and her mother, a 
legal assistant, ran a law office that regu- 


larly took on pro bono cases. “My parents 
were willing to take risks and were willing 
to fight for what they believed in,” Bon- 
ner says. “When you have five children, 
you don't have the most comfortable life. 
They taught me that justice is more im- 
portant than personal comfort.” 
Working to create a just community, 
however, comes with a cost, Bonner says. 
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Sometimes comfort wins, and when it 
does, it’s some of the worst kind of pain 
to endure for the people who are affected, 
she says. Several years ago, Bonner lost 
her eighty-nine-year-old maternal grand- 
mother. She was found lying in a parking 
lot outside a nursing home in northern 
Pennsylvania. She had frozen to death. The 
attending nurse, who later was charged 
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with involuntary manslaughter, had dis- 
covered Bonner’s grandmother missing at 
1:30 that morning. She had gone back to 
her desk without reporting it. 

‘The personal responsibility to take action 
has become an imperative for the pastor in 
her work now. She's unapologetic about 
asking for accountability among those in 


power and asking hard questions—even if 


it means in her quest for justice, she doesn’t 
get the answers she seeks. 

Growing up in Philadelphia also was 
a significant marker in Bonner’s faith 
journey—although she didn’t fully un- 
derstand its importance until she entered 
Duke at twenty-five with the aim of be- 
coming a Methodist pastor. The city is 
the birthplace of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, founded by black 
Methodists in 1816. Among them were 
the first African Americans licensed as 
pastors by the Methodist Church—com- 





missioned to preach while simultaneously 
subjected to discriminatory church prac- 
tices such as segregated worship. When 
they were barred from preaching in pre- 
dominantly white churches, they took a 
stand by leaving the Methodist Church 
and starting the first African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

“T learned at Duke about how they had 
stepped out within the Methodist move- 
ment to stand up for their rights, and 
to say, ‘If we're not going to be treated 
as equally in this religious faith, we will 
trouble you no more, ” Bonner says. 

At Duke, Bonner took as many class- 
es as she could with theologians such as 
J. Kameron Carter, associate professor 
of systematic theology and black church 
studies. Carter overturned her under- 
standing of how Christianity has been “an 
accomplice in oppression” throughout 
history and challenged her to think about 
how a theological reformation might ac- 
company intellectual and political move- 
ments fighting against racism. 

She also joined a weekly lunch discus- 
sion to talk about racial issues with her 
classmates. Just one year into her master’s 
program, the lacrosse case erupted, spark- 
ing heated conversations about race and 
privilege. A divide developed among the 
members. Bonner says she thought she was 
the problem. She decided to leave. 

But a black classmate, Christian Peele 
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Church, 
intervened. She told 
Bonner to sit down. o for 

“It was very firm,” medi 
Peele says. “I think it e wanted t 
came from this place 
of knowing so much e; ‘What 
that Hannah was an lappened t 
authentic ally in ways andra Bland 
that few people are. 1e Sai 
It's so hard to find a Jandy st 
partner or a compat- eal 
ible voice—and_ that 
doesn't you 
agree on everything—but it does mean 
that your hearts sort of beat in the same 
way. 

Bonner sat back down—and from 
there, a friendship between the two wom- 
en began that continues today. They ask 
each other the hard questions about life 
and church ministry. They've become 
close enough to have real arguments. 

Bonner says Peele helped shape her into 
a different kind of pastor. “She taught me 
how to come and sit back down and not 
get up until it was over. When the day 
came, I knew how to sit in front of that 


jail for eighty days.” 


mean 





efore Bonner started ‘The 
Shout in 2014, she led church- 
es in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. Ordained at thirty, she 
preached from the pulpit and led Bible 
studies, and, at one point, shuttled be- 
tween two churches on Sundays—called a 
two-point charge in Methodist slang. 

But Bonner says she wasn't happy in 
the traditional pulpit. She felt called to 
work more closely with a Millennial gen- 
eration that felt let down by the church. 
She launched The Shout to bring togeth- 
er diverse voices to talk about oppression 
and injustice through poetry, art, and 
dance. Based on Isaiah 58:1 (“Shout it 
aloud, do not hold back. Raise your voice 
like a trumpet.”), the vision of The Shout 
would be to amplify voices that often are 
silenced. 

That ethos has led Bonner to seek in- 
creasingly larger platforms to broadcast 





Bland’s voice. She fills her personal Face- 
book page of nearly 4,000 followers with 
“Sandy Speaks” clips. She nuzzles her 
iPhone playing Bland’s videos to the mi- 
crophones at The Shout, church pulpits, 
and rallies. In doing so, her motivations 
have been criticized at times not just by 
some Hempstead residents but also by 
other social-justice activists. 

Bonner is a white woman who mobi- 
lized a justice movement to keep a black 
woman’s voice alive. She’s doesn’t want 
to be the “white savior,” a trope found 
in narrative film, where a white person 
rescues a person of color from hardship. 
That kind of power dynamic often can go 
unchecked in churches, Bonner says, and 
so she is sensitive about who is speaking 
for whom as the movement progresses. 
Bonner says she tries to continue listening 
to Bland’s voice. She’s joined with those 
who were closest to Bland—including 
her sorority sisters and siblings. She's told 
Bland’s family she will sit at the jail as long 
as they want her to. 

“I wanted to be very clear about who 
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is leading this movement,” Bonner told 
a group of protestors at a night vigil in 
Houston last July. “Sandra Bland is lead- 
ing this movement. It is Sandra Bland who 
called us to this place. It is Sandra Bland 
who called us to sit in front of the county 
jail. And it is Sandra that is guiding our 
decisions.... Sandy still speaks. Sandra has 
already spoken for herself, and she does 
not need anybody to speak for her.” 

Bland is still speaking, but getting 
an answer to the original question that 
brought Bonner to the Waller County jail 
a year ago has not happened. 

Bonner says she hasn't given up. There 
have been moments of transparency. Af- 
ter months, a federal judge released the 
Texas Rangers’ report to Bland’s family, 
which has filed a civil suit against Encin- 
ia, the Texas Department of Public Safety, 
and the Waller County jail. 

The Texas Commission for Jail Stan- 
dards cited the Waller County jail for 
failing to sufficiently check on Bland 
and for failing to comply with minimum 
state standards for mental-health training. 


Bland had reported a past suicide attempt 
on one of her jail intake forms. 

In the midst of those moments of 
truth, the quest that brought Bonner to 
the Waller County jail has changed. The 
reality, Bonner says, is she may never 
know what happened to Sandra Bland. 
“The point is that her rights were violated. 
That's the point, and it led to her death.” 

And in the absence of answers, holding 
vigils for Bland has become more of a lin- 
gering question about who will be held 
accountable. 

That quest for accountability has 
spurred vigils not only for Bland one year 
after her death but for others, too. When a 
Texas sheriff's deputy was found not guilty 
in April for fatally shooting an unarmed 
black woman named Yvette Smith as she 
opened her front door, Bonner was at the 
courthouse. When Prairie View A&M stu- 
dent Jesse Jordan Valdez was arraigned for 
resisting arrest and later found not guilty, 
Bonner was in the courtroom. When the 
police chief of Prairie View A&M opened 
a campaign office to run for sheriff of a 


nearby county and someone shot out 
windows, Bonner stopped by to pray 
with her. 

Calling is a peculiar theological word 
matched in the difficulty of describing 
it with the ease the churched use in 
ordinary conversation. It is what Jean 
Vanier called “the recognition of a coy- 
enant” and what Harper Lee's Atticus 
Finch called “knowing youre licked 
before you begin but you begin any- 
way and you see it through no matter 
what.” 

The resoluteness to continue when 
there may not be a chance for reso- 
lution is the mark of a calling, Peele 
says—a determination she’s watched 
Bonner embody over the past year, 
an intangible, spiritual force that says: 
“This is the call as I understand it in 
the moment, and I’m going to sit here 
in the tension of it until more is re- 
vealed to me.” 

On the eve of day two hundred and 
fifty-two, Bland’s supporters held a vig- 
il in front of Hope A.M.E., a historic 
church just feet from Bland’s arrest site. 
The next day, Officer Encinia would be 
arraigned in federal court on a perjury 
charge and his trial would be delayed to 

this summer. 

But this night was a time for remem- 
brance and reflection. Bland’s supporters, 
among them current Prarie View students, 
gathered in the crumbling church parking 
lot to pray and to sing. Strangers in a truck 
sped by, giving the group the middle finger 
and yelling, “White Lives Matter!” 

Bonner set up a mini projector she had 
just bought at Brookstone and hooked it 
up to her iPhone. She pointed the projec- 
tor at the wide steeple of the church, the 
perfect makeshift screen. She hit play on 
one of Bland’s videos, and in seconds the 
steeple was glowing with Bland’s larger- 
than-life face. The church’s cross floated 
in the middle of her forehead like an Ash 
Wednesday marking. 

As if calling out from the grave, Bland 
spoke, her voicing pealing like church 
bells over Prairie View and into the night. 

‘Im calling out to yall. I still need yalls 
help. Its not over. Sandy is still speaking.” 


Holder M. Div. 713 is the DAA’ senior com- 


munications specialist. 
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professor Mark Anthony Neal has broadened what it means 
to be a scholar. BY BARRY YEOMAN 


(eq Bled. ¢ A video of R&B musician Jill Scott fills the 
screen, She’s belting out “Strange Fruit,” a ballad written 
in the 1930s to protest the lynchings—hangings and other 
mob violence—that were terrorizing African-American com- 
munities. “Black bodies swinging in the Southern breeze,” : 
Scott sings, deep and throaty. “Strange fruit hanging from : 
the poplar trees.” : 

Mark Anthony Neal pauses the music. “One of the things : 
we know about lynchings is that they were spectacles,” the : 
professor of English and African & African-American Studies 
tells the 100-plus Duke undergraduates taking his “History of 
Hip-Hop 6.0” class. “Hundreds of people were invited to wit- 
ness.... lt was America’s first reality programming.” 

“One of the things that strikes me,” Neal notes, seven- 
ty-seven years after Billie Holiday first stunned nightclub 
audiences with the song, “is how relevant it still is.” 








CLICK. Up come four black faces, all from New York 
in the 1980s: Graffiti artist Michael Stewart, who lapsed into 
a fatal coma while in police custody. Eleanor Bumpurs, a dis- : 
tressed elderly woman killed by police during an attempted : 
eviction. Sixteen-year-old Yusuf Hawkins, gunned down by a 
white mob that feared one of their own was dating a black 
man. Michael Griffith, struck by a car after he was chased 
c onto a highway, Neal tells the students, “by hordes of white 

folks who couldn't figure out why the niggers were in their : 
conc neighborhood.” FIGHT THE POWER , 
“The political hip hop that emerges in the 1980s,” Neal 





IN PUBLIC: says, “emerges as a counter-black public sohere”—an alter- 
Neal can often native to more mainstream black conversations—“trying to 
be found in 


make sense of these events.” 
Parker & Otis 


near downtown fr Va 
Durham. fod Bed. @ A video appears of what initially looks like 

a street party. It is, in fact, Public Enemy’s protest song 
“Fight the Power,” which calls for revolutionary change and : 
derides the racial attitudes of certain white icons. “I’m black, : 
and |’m proud,” sings leader Chuck D. “I’m ready and hyped 
plus I’m amped / Most of my heroes don’t appear on no 
stamps.” 
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ince he arrived at Duke in 2004, after teaching at 

three other universities, fifty-year-old Neal has been 

challenging some foundational assumptions about 
higher education: whose history is worth studying; who should 
be called a student or a teacher; how much distance scholars 
must put between themselves and their subject matters; what 
type of language belongs both in essays and in the classroom. 

At a time when professors have been exploring how to com- 
municate beyond the academy, and in particular with the com- 
munities they study, Neal has become a national role model. As 
an Internet-savvy public intellectual, he has produced a vast body 
of work designed to be consumed both inside and outside the 
university: video interviews, blog posts, magazine articles, and 
books written in accessible and often personal language. He has 
opened his classroom to non-students and co-teaches with rap- 
per and music producer Patrick Douthit (9th Wonder). He has 
modeled how to use social media, like Twitter. 

“He's changed what knowledge means,” says Guth- 
rie Ramsey, a professor of music at the University 
of Pennsylvania whom Neal considers a mentor. 
In using new platforms and language to reach 
non-traditional audiences, “he has created a 
model for an entire generation of scholars.” 

Neal has done this, admirers say, without com- 
promising rigor. “He's not dumbing down ideas,” 
says Treva Lindsey A.M. ’06, Ph.D. *10, an associ- 
ate professor of women’s, gender, and sexuality 
studies at The Ohio State University who 
was a teaching assistant for Neal at 
Duke. “He’s thinking about acces- 
sibility, about how knowledge is 
produced in different spaces. [His] 
public scholarship eradicates a lot 
of academic jargon, but it doesnt 
take away the theory. It doesn’t 
take away what's analytically rich 
about the subjects that he’s engag- 
ing.” Neal carries those democrat- 
ic impulses into his racially diverse 





classrooms, too, she says—not just 
by teaching alongside 9th Wonder, 
but also by “presuming everyone in the 
room is a scholar. Honestly, I learned 
how to teach by being his TA.” 

It's not just How Neal shares his knowl- 
edge that opens the academy—it's 
also what he chooses to focus on. As 
a self-described black male feminist, 
Neal has called attention to female and 
LGBT artists and scholars who might 
otherwise escape notice. And as a schol- 
ar of hip hop, he has argued that not just 
groups like Public Enemy but also less- 
er-known rappers sit on a historic contin- 
uum with gospel, blues, and jazz musicians and 
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deserve a place in the American canon. 

“The musical archive that Dr. Neal holds in his head: It’s a 
way of reminding us that this has a history—there’s nothing that 
doesn't have a history,” says Monica Miller, assistant professor of 
Africana studies and religion at Lehigh University and author of 
the 2012 book Religion and Hip Hop. “He always brings to the 
fore those we are not listening to—trans folk, queer black folk, 
women—and for black history, that’s big.” 

“For my generation, we take it for granted: We're teaching 
hip hop and religion; all I’ve got to do is e-mail my coordinator 
says Miller, who re- 
ceived her Ph.D. in 2010, fourteen years after Neal received his. 
“But [his] generation did that work of legitimation. I don’t have 
to write out, ‘Why hip hop?’ I can point to Dr. Neal’s work.” 


and say, ‘Here’s my course description, ” 


Neal, in turn, can point to the professors and older students 
who mentored him, and to life-changing books he read by 
feminists, black nationalists, and music critics. But he also can 
trace his intellectual origins back further: to a New York beauty 
parlor where neighborhood women doted on him, and to a 

darkened living room that exploded with music. 


HE WAS BORN with a big name. When a mother 
calls her only child Mark Anthony Neal, the initials— 
and the expectations they create—are unmistakably as- 
pirational. “She wanted her son to be some- 
body,” Neal says over coffee at Parker 
& Otis, one of his haunts near down- 
town Durham. “At a very young age, 
she encouraged me to embrace all 
three names. I was the kind of 
kid who wanted to lay in the 
background and just flow with 
things. But my name wouldn't 
allow me to do that.” 
Elsie “Elena” Neal was 
North Carolina-born, Bal- 
timore-raised, a domes- 
tics daughter who moved 
north as a teenager, got 
married a few years later, 
and eventually found work 
in a public-school lunch- 
room. She was 4-foot- 
11, darker than 
some of her 


siblings (which troubled her), and a chatty, even gossipy, presence 
in their South Bronx neighborhood, he says. 

“Everybody knew I was Elsie’s son and should be protected and 
watched accordingly,” he says. “It was a different kind of moment 
in black communities: You were somebody's son or daughter, and 
the community functioned as an extension of that.” 


“The soundtrack outside was chaotic and often violent,” she says. 
“We have fond memories of the neighborhood, but there was 
always this notion that something could pop off. You needed to 
be aware. You needed to be able to run. ‘There was a peace to that 
music playing in Mark’s house. I think it trained us both how to 
find the world in a piece of music.” 


“She wanted her son to be somebody.” 


One member of what Neal calls his “extra family” was Muriel 
Bolding, who owned the beauty parlor next door to the tenement 
where he lived. Not only did Neal’s mother bring him there most 
afternoons, but on Fridays—when Neal’s Seventh-day Adventist 
school dismissed early for Sabbath—Bolding picked him up af- 
ter class and they walked back together to her shop. Still wearing 
the black tie and green jacket of his school uniform, he'd make 
himself at home amidst the soap operas and women’s voices. 

“A lot of my views on gender were framed by the fact that, 
at a very young age, I spent time around black women: various 
shades, various shapes, various class levels,” Neal says. He basked 
in the customers’ affection and observed their strength up close. 
“And whether or not I was conscious in paying attention to all 
the stories, | heard all the stories.” 

If Elsie was “social to a fault,” her husband, Arthur C. Neal Jr., 
was the opposite: “a man of very few words,” their son says. He 
was tall and lighter-skinned, and Elsie used to say she married 
him in part for his “good hair.” He dropped out of tenth grade 
and left rural Georgia in his twenties, joining his sister in New 
York and working as a short-order cook. When Elsie was tem- 
porarily back in Baltimore planning their wedding, she wrote 
him letters, but he didn’t respond. It wasn’t until right before the 
wedding, Neal says, that she found out he couldn't read. 

Literacy notwithstanding, Neal considers his father “my first 
intellectual”—the first person to teach him the value of Afri- 
can-American arts culture. On Sundays, his only days off, Ar- 
thur would cook breakfast for the family and put on records by 
gospel quartets like the Mighty Clouds of Joy. In the afternoon, 
when there wasn't a Mets baseball game on TV, he'd make a 
musical segue to the Hammond B-3 organ players like soul-jazz 
pioneers Jimmy Smith and Jimmy McGriff. Sitting on a love 
seat, its clear-plastic covering crinkling under his weight, he'd 
nurse a small glass of Johnny Walker and listen quietly with the 
lights off. 

“What he listened to became part of how I heard the world— 
without him ever saying to me: B.B. King is a great artist; you 
need to listen to him. Bobby ‘Blue’ Bland’ one of the greatest singers 
of the twentieth century,’ Neal says. “We never had those conver- 
sations. But if it was something that my father found important, 
I knew it had to be.” 

That living room also served as a sanctuary, says Neal’s child- 
hood friend Joan Morgan, now an author and cultural critic. 
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BY THE TIME HE WAS THREE, Neal says, his mother 
had already informed him that he was college-bound. “There was 
never a doubt,” he says. To set an example, Elsie herself enrolled 
at a satellite campus of The College of New Rochelle while her 
son was a teenager. (Afterward she became a teacher assistant and 
later a special-education teacher.) 

When he graduated from high school in 1983, Neal—certain 
that his adult development required distance from his moth- 
er—moved 400 miles away to the eastern shore of Lake Erie, 
where he majored in English at the State University of New York 
at Fredonia. It was a heady year in African-American history. 
Jesse Jackson was kicking off his presidential campaign. Louis 
Farrakhan’s Nation of Islam was on the ascendancy. There was 
a black Miss America, a black U.S. astronaut in space, and a 
new federal holiday honoring Martin Luther King Jr. But there 
were just 105 African-American undergraduates on the Fredo- 
nia campus, out of a student population of almost 4,900, when 
Neal arrived that fall. 

Mesmerized by the knowledge and charisma of some of the 
upperclassmen, Neal joined the Black Student Union. Its presi- 
dent, a recent Nation of Islam convert, introduced him to writ- 
ing by African-American authors and lent him a copy of Haki 
Madhubuti’s essay collection Enemies: The Clash of Races. Neal 
carried the volume around until it was tattered, and he mined its 
extensive bibliography. On weekends he planted himself in the 
E185 section of the campus library, where black-themed books 
were shelved. He scarfed down extracurricular reading even as he 
struggled academically—his graduating GPA, he says, was 2.19. 

Neal earned a bachelor’s degree in 1987, then worked for a 
data-entry company in New York. He missed the intellectual en- 
gagement of a campus. Reading The Death of Rhythn & Blues, 
Nelson George's 1988 history of modern African-American mu- 
sic, reawakened Neal’s long-held dream to be a writer. Instead, 
after a series of jobs that didn’t suit him, he was hired to teach at 
a Bronx high school with a tough reputation. “They were willing 
to make me a sacrificial lamb,” he says—but, in fact, that aca- 
demic year proved the most rewarding teaching experience of his 
life. He introduced hip hop into the classroom—this was 1990, 
when KRS-One’s record Edutainment was tackling issues like po- 
lice abuse and homelessness, and Public Enemy was declaring, 
“We got to fight the powers that be.” 

“What I learned there is that you can’t teach if you don’t find 
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ways to connect with the stu- 
dents,” Neal says. “Sometimes 
youve got to connect with the 


students where they are. 


THOSE WHO KNEW Neal 
earlier in his life are not surprised 
that he now calls himself a fem- 
inist. “We were raised by strong, 
determined women,” says Mor- 
gan, his longtime friend. “We 
had great fathers, but the driving 
force of how to walk through the 
world, and how not to be swal- 
lowed alive, was these fearless 
mothers.” 

But while activism came nat- 
urally to Neal, especially around 
issues of race, his full embrace of 
feminism came later—really, he 
says, after he started his Ph.D. 
work in American studies at the 
University at Buffalo in 1993. 
By then he had married, earned 
a masters degree at Fredonia, 
launched a radio show that fea- 
tured his father’s music collection 
(those records formed an archive 
for his dissertation research), and 
started developing his voice as a 
writer. In reaching out to non-ac- 
ademic audiences, both in news- 
paper columns and on the radio, 
ENGAGED: Neal is a 
Duke Alumni Faculty 
Fellow and on the 
alumni association’s 
board of directors. 


Neal was learning to become a 
public intellectual, though he 
didnt know those words at the 
time. 

The start of Neal's gradu- 
ate-school career had coincided 
with Clarence Thomas’ Supreme 
Court confirmation hearings, during which attorney Anita Hill 
accused the nominee of inappropriate conduct. “I admittedly 
followed the party line on this one, seeing the charges of sexual 
harassment as clearly an effort to defeat Thomas’ nomination,” 
Neal wrote in his 2005 book New Black Man. Around the same 
time, he wrote, he was “disarmed” by female activists who de- 
scribed his leadership style as sexist. “I was generally respectful 
of black women and didn't trade in the kind of rhetoric that 
depicted black women as bitches and hos, so how could I be a 
sexist?” he wrote. 

Those views started to change as he read feminist scholars 
such as bell hooks, who challenged African-American men to 
“face the reality that sexism empowers them despite the impact 
of racism in their lives.” At Buffalo, he was mentored by Alexis 
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De Veaux, an openly lesbian 
former Essence writer, who 
taught a class called “Red and 
Black Feminism.” (Neal was 
the only male student.) “He 
was already very developed 
in his analyses of race, class, 
gender, sexuality,” says De 
Veaux, who is now a profes- 
sor emerita. He also seemed 
“a little shy,” she recalls. Lat- 
er she realized that his quiet 
came, in part, from being a 
good listener. “He didn’t need 
to promote himself in ways 
I often found young men in 
a classroom where the peers 
were primarily female.” 

It was De Veaux who urged 
Neal to write New Black Man, 
in which he rejected the sex- 
ism and homophobia found 
in parts of African-American 
culture. The book, written in 
straightforward language, was 
published shortly after Neal 


Duke Photography 


“He’s changed what Knowledge means. 


joined the Duke faculty (and reissued in 2015 with a new post- 
script). “It gave us a different way of being a man that wasn't 
tethered to dominating or objectifying black women,” says Da- 
vid Ikard, a professor of English and director of Africana studies 
at Florida’s University of Miami. 

“It was groundbreaking,” De Veaux says of the book. “Here 
was a black man, an emerging scholar, coming out of a commu- 
nity in the Bronx at a time when notions of black masculinity 
were very limited. Black men have very often felt they [needed] 
swag just to have a 24-7 presence in the world.” Neal, she says, 
“was at the forefront” of suggesting there were less-swashbuck- 
ling ways to be black and masculine. 

Being both a feminist and a scholar of hip hop, of course, has 
forced Neal to confront the misogyny found in many rappers’ 
lyrics and videos. He has been forthright about hip hop’s “gen- 
der problem,” urging musicians to rethink their use of sexually 
explicit images and lyrics that convey an ambivalence toward, 
and sometimes an “outright hatred” of, women. But he also 
has urged critics to take a step back and examine how con- 
sumer demand, particularly from the white men who make up 
a large share of the audience, fuels the product. “In the case 


of young white males, hip hop represents a space where they 
work through the idea of how their masculinity can be lived,” 
he wrote in 2004, adding that those men are looking to draw 
inspiration “from the hypermasculine ‘black buck.’ ” 


ACADEMICS SOMETIMES are viewed as dispassionate 
observers—and that is not a wholly unfounded stereotype. 
“There's this understanding that you'll have a critical distance 
from your work—if youre too close, it can bias you,” says Ohio 
State’s Lindsey. But as Neal gained professional stature, his writ- 
ing kept returning to the soundtrack of his youth and early 
adulthood. “And that strengthens the work,” Lindsey adds. “His 
familiarity with black popular music allows him to dig deep and 
to uncover the sonic and the emotive and the historical in ways 
that someone who doesn't have an intimate, pleasurable connec- 
tion to black popular music could.” 

Penn’s Ramsey describes Neal as one of a cohort of scholars 
who—because of their own personal experiences—have helped 
hip hop gain relatively rapid traction in the academy. Jazz 
emerged a century ago, he says, but “it wasn’t until sixty years 
later that you started having dissertations written on jazz.” By 
contrast, “you had a group of writers in Mark’s generation who 
grew up with hip hop as one of the soundtracks of their youth. 
Coupled with their academic pedigrees, they were able to accel- 
erate its road to academic legitimacy.” 


forms that make that work accessible to a seventeen-year-old? To 
the twenty-one-year-old college student?” 

As a younger professor, Neal started writing music reviews and 
columns for PopMatters, a Web-based magazine covering popu- 
lar culture. In recent years, as it’s become easier to create online 
platforms, Neal has developed two of his own, designed to bring 
what he calls a “curatorial eye” to black studies: a multimedia 
blog called “New Black Man (In Exile)” and a weekly video 
webcast called “Left of Black,” produced by Duke’s John Hope 
Franklin Center for Interdisciplinary and International Studies. 
The show is among the center’s most-watched fare: Neal’s 2011 
interview with music and marketing executive Steve Stoute gar- 
nered almost 20,000 YouTube views. More recent episodes have 
appeared on The Root, a popular black news site owned by Uni- 
vision. The Web platforms, in turn, are linked to various social 
media—Neal himself has more than 40,000 Twitter followers. 

“He had a Twitter account before most academics even knew 
what Iwitter was,” says Ikard. “He would say, “David, get a 
Twitter account.’ I was like, “Twitter? What's Twitter? That just 
sounds like something for teenagers.’ Next thing you know, 
‘Twitter is where everything's happening.” 

Neal also directs Duke’s Center for Arts, Digital Culture and 
Entrepreneurship, which produces digital content about race 
and gender. What's striking about his Internet presence is how 
much it showcases voices other than his own—not just superstars 
like Stoute and philosopher-activist Cornel West but also less- 


He has created a model for an entire generation of scholars.” 


Likewise, Neal’s work on gender has been deeply personal, as 
when he has written about his shortcomings as a husband and 
his efforts to become a more engaged father. 

Just as he has pushed against academic aloofness, Neal also has 
fought against insularity. One of his inspirations has been the 
late historian Manning Marable, whom Neal interviewed back 
in his Fredonia radio days. Starting in the 1970s, Marable wrote 
a column for black newspapers—‘stuff that was meant for folks 
to be able to read in the barber shop and the beauty parlor,” Neal 
said during a 2015 webinar sponsored by the National Center 
for Faculty Development & Diversity. “When you're talking 
about being a...scholar of color, the audiences that you are most 
interested in impacting on are not going to read your 256-page 
scholarly monograph.” 

The difference now, compared to Marable’s early days, is the 
Internet, and particularly the multimedia opportunities it offers. 
“T say to my colleagues: What would black studies look like on 
Instagram? On Snapchat? On Vine?” he says. “If we're going to 
reproduce the field, it has to be accessible to young folks. That 
doesn’t mean we don’ do the work that a traditional academic 
department’s supposed to do. But how then do we build plat- 


er-known thinkers, particularly women, younger scholars, and 
non-academics. “I don’t want to take that lightly,” says Joseph 
Winters M.TS. ’01 Th.M. ’02, an assistant professor of religious 
studies at Duke who teaches a hip hop and religion class. “The 
academy, like the rest of world, can be very competitive. To have 
someone like Mark Anthony Neal give people a spotlight, that’s 
pretty major.” 

It's quite possible that, a decade from now, it will become 
more commonplace within universities to give colleagues the 
spotlight, to rein in jargon, to make wider use of popular and 
social media, to write from the heart, to narrow the distance be- 
tween the researcher and the researched. If that happens, young- 
er professors say, they'll be standing on the shoulders of pioneers 
like Neal. 

“What MAN does so well,” says Lindsey, using the initials that 
Neal’s mother carefully chose, “is model the kind of scholar that 
a lot of us strive to be.” m 


Yeoman is a journalist based in Durham. His recent work has been 
published in Audubon, The American Prospect, and Popular Sci- 


ence. 
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reed 


Ae beings were meant to live 
in the open, guarded by the pro- 
phylactics of sunshine and pure air. 


There is always danger of contagion 
in crowds—in factories, elevators, street 
cars, theatres. 


Doctors and great health institutes 
have proved that most disease germs 
pass from one person to another by 
actual contact. Things which many 
people touch are always dangerous— 
car straps, public telephones, doorknobs, 
books, soiled money, stair rails. Germs 
a es by hands to mouth, nose or 
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In every crowd there are almost 
certainly several “carriers” of disease 
germs. 

A “carrier” is a person who is per- 
fectly well but who formerly had a 
mild, undiscovered case of diphtheria, 
influenza, measles, or some other illness. 
The person soon recovered and became 
immune to the disease but the germs 
multiplied by millions, harmless to the 
“carrier” but of deadly menace to every- 
one else. “Carriers” move about in 
every class of society. There are thou- 
sands of them. 

There is only one protection from 
this danger—perfect,scien- 
tific cleanliness. 

If you will purify hands 
and face frequently with 
a true health soap, espe- 
cially after contacts with 
crowds, there is less likeli- 
hood of the germs en- 
tering your body through 
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Is your precious baby destined for 
big things? Will-he know the thrills 


of achievement—mastery—power? 
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CAbove all 
HE:-MUST-HAVE:-HEALTH 


Sickness is caused by the germs that 


Or will he tread timidly the byways 






mouth or nose or passing on to your 
wife and children. 


Lifebuoy Protects 


Lifebuoy is a true health soap. 

Its creamy, copious lather releases a 
wonderful antiseptic ingredient which 
goes deep down into every pore, purify- 
ing—removing body odors—combating 
the menace of dirty things. 

Soap cannot be made that is more 

, more bland, more beautifying than 
ifebuoy. Its rich, nourishing oils of 
palm fruit and cocoanut keep the skin 
soft, free from blemishes—and purified. 

You know Lifebuoy is a health soap 
by its wholesome, pungent odor. The 
odor vanishes quickly—but the protec- 
tion remains. 

Mothers—you who are “health doc 
tors” to your families—guard those you 
love by placing a cake of Lifebuoy at 
every place where there is running 
water. Lever Bros.Co.,Cambridge, Mass. 


THAN SOAP—A HEALTH HABIT _ 





How many “Typhoid 
arys” are in this 
crowd? Thousands of 
perfectly well people are 
unknowingly carriers 
and spreaders of disease 


lurk on all dirty things. The hadit of 
constantly purifying hands, face and 
body is one’s surest protection against 





Teachers and Mothers 
are Allies in Fighting Dirt 
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How Lifebuoy Proteces 
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Mothers and teachers—*Health Doctors 
beth of yous let Lifebuoy guard the health of 

your children, Place a at every plac 
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It’s easy to get children to clean up 
—with Lifebuoy 
TY/CONGSTERS troup in at meal-timel 

Grimy hands, orn faces—splinters, 
scratches and bruises! Danger-dirt rubbed 
into pores and broken skin. A very real 
menace to health. e 

Soap-shy children just naturally take to 
Lifebuoy’s big billowy, creamy lather—in- 
vigorating, tingling, pore-cleansing. Let 
each child have his very own cake of Life~ 
buoy and see the new interest he'll take in 
keeping clean. 

And you know that little hands are then 
safe to touch food. 

What cleanness! What spies 

You can quickly recognize ness! Smooth, velvety skin—firm flesh 
Lifebuoy by its orange-red glowing with health! Bewitching curls, 
color of pure palm fruitoil— glistening, manly cow-licks — bef 
and by its clean, fresb, antl- smiles feshing the spontancous joy o 
septic emell. But chiefly, you childhood health! 

Pa ES eine Health, like beauty, depends so much 


on the degree of cleanness. Hands purified 


many times a day with Lifebuoy do not 
HEALTH SOAP 


menace health. Lifebuoy-cleansed hands 


are safe hands. The Healt Doctor 





In training 
for health .. 





Even his fond mother has a job to recognise Jimmy after 
what he calls a hot game. The dirt...! But a Lifebuoy 
bath—and Jimmy is himself again. If it weren't for Lifebuoy 
mother would be always on the worry about that dirt, She 
knows the dangers it hides .. . the infection risks... the threat 





GRabes, AIRE Beso os Sew em Sees ee La “1, 
peat ANZA 


LAVA SOAP quickly and safely removes 
Grease, Berry Stains, Paint, Oil, Tar, 
Grime, Vegetable Stains, Dyes, Garden 
Stains, Polishes. La 8.710-7 


GUARANTEE 


Remember, if you are not satisfied with 


Lava Soap in every way, your money 
will be refunded. Proton’ Gamble. 
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Duke 
researchers 
find our 
immune 
systems 
could 
benefit from 
a few more 
germs. 





his might be hard to hear, but you are not an 
individual. 

Really, you're more like a very fecund, 
populous ecosystem—your moist, oxygenated, con- 
stant-temperature body is providing climate-controlled 
habitat for trillions of living creatures from hundreds 
of different species. These bacteria form a stunningly 

By diverse, interdependent community of organisms, not 
. unlike a rainforest of biodiversity. 
Karl Leif Bates Pecans 
erhaps the creature that depends the most on that 
connected food web is you. As biologists like to say, we 
are “commensal” with our microbes, which means we're 
literally eating together at the same table. 

“You simply can't imagine life without them,” says 
John Rawls, an associate professor of molecular genetics 
and microbiology at Duke who studies how the cells of 
our gut communicate with—and support—the cells of 
the gut microbiome. “Every single step in our evolution 
has been in a world that’s teeming with microbes.” 

None of this is really new, of course. Ever since Anton 
van Leeuwenhoek and Louis Pasteur first twigged (be- 
tween the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries) that 
there is a biosphere of these invisibly tiny creatures all 
around us, weve known that bacteria are ubiquitous in 
our outer and inner environments. 


Ads courtesy of the J. W. Thompson Archives at Duke University 





No more nag¢ging « 
get his hands cl 


after he began playing this wash-u 


NLY a few weeks ago it was “like 
pulling teeth” ro get young Bill to 
wash his hands, He had to be dragged to 
the washbow]— acted as though soap was 
his worst enemy. His mother was in despair! 
Then came the Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart! 
Dad read about it—sent for ic— tacked it 
up on the bathroom wall. What a reform 
it worked! Why, Bill actually began to be 
on friendly terms with soap and water! He 
didn’t miss an opportunity to wash-up— 
without being told once. 

How come? ... Simply because the 
Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart turned the duty 
of washing hands into the most fascinating 
game—with a score card, weekly cally, 
membership in the League of Health Guards 
and everything. 

Now he enjoys washing up with the big, 
coral-pink cake of Lifebuoy Soap. He's 
learned from the interesting, illustrated 
Chart that germs lurk dangerously on 
almost everything we touch —that there- 


LIFEBUOY 


fore hands must be washe 
before meals—and thar the r 
lather of Lifebuoy Health 
not only dire, but germs as v 
guard against the 27 germ 
may spread, as listed by the 
Instirure, 

Complexions thri 
And don't forget thar d: 
cleansing wich creamy Lifel 
fies and stimulates the sl 
healthy glow of attractiven 
plexions. You know by 
quickly-vanishing scent ¢ 
different. Deodorizes po 
checks "B.O.” 
FREE: To parents of ch 
to wash—a “reforming” | 
Up Chart and school-size ¢ 
Soap for every one of ther 
and mail the coupon below 
soap troubles vanish in c 
bubbles! 





HEALTH SOAP 
jor face, hands, bath. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 175 Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me, free, Lifebuoy crial cakes and “Wash-Up"’ Charts 
for my—__—children. 
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EMBARRASSED BY h 
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HERE’S WHY MEN LIKE |! 


For getting hands clean ... remov 


% and ground-in dirt. 


It’s Lava’s special cleansing ing 
finely powdered it can’t possibly i 
skin—yet so efficient it removes : 
ground-in dirt like magic. 

No wonder men everywhere swear 
remarkable ability to get the dirties' 
hands clean in a flash. 

This amazing soap is also ideal fo: 
Due to its special action, it checks 
tion odor more effectively than ot 
leaving the skin smooth and refrest 
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What is new is gene-sequencing technology developed 
in just the last decade that enables microbiome scientists 
to puta stool sample or skin swab through a DNA-read- 
ing machine and have it count and name hundreds of 
different microbial species in a matter of hours. ‘The sci- 
entists can’t tell yet what all of these bugs are doing, but 
they can at least put names on many of them. “The sci- 
ence of microbiomes is like a riptide right now, powered 
by the technology that allows you to do these things,” 
says Patrick Seed, a pediatric infectious-disease specialist 
at Duke Health. “But it’s also powered by the idea that 
people don’t fully understand these things.” 

(The School of Medicine has established a Center for 
the Genomics of Microbial Systems that supports this 
work, connecting microbiome scientists not only on the 
medical campus, but also in the marine lab, the Nich- 
olas School of the Environment, and Arts & Sciences. 
Rawls is the director of the group.) 

This sharpened view of the tiny bacterial lives is lead- 
ing to a dawning awareness that our ancient relationship 
with our commensal microbes is a lot more important 
to our well-being than we had appreciated. “There’s evi- 
dence that microbes are affecting our risk for many dif- 
ferent diseases, the foods we're able to tolerate, even our 
behavior,” Rawls says. “Our interaction with microbes 
is an inextricable part of life. They are like the air we 
breathe.” 


ith the miraculous advent 
of antibiotics and the emer- 
gence of industrial chlorine 
chemistry, post-World War 
Il American society turned its considerable 
war-fighting ability toward the microbial 
world. “Germs” became advertising’s bad 


guys, and the Formula 409 flowed like a “Not 


mighty river. Hardly a childhood passed 








surgery William Parker, whose desk and keyboard in a 
tiny, windowless research office are reassuringly dusty. 
He’s an immunologist who thinks the case is pretty solid 
for what’s called the hygiene hypothesis, but Parker pre- 
fers to call it “biome depletion: the loss of 
species diversity from the ecosystem of the 
human body.” 

Early immunology viewed all germs as bad 
guys, but our coexistence with the microbi- 
ome “is not as simple as an us versus them 
kind of thing,” says Staci Bilbo, an associate 
professor of psychology and neuroscience 
who studies the immune system's effect on 
fetal brain development by giving pregnant 
rats and mice non-fatal “challenge” infec- 


without several slurps of that liquid bub- every bug tions. “Not everything is out to kill us,” and 
ble-gum antibiotic, amoxicillin. ; in fact, there are microbes on our skin and in 
But that hyper-sanitized, hot-water-and- IS out our various orifices that help keep the more 


Ajax lifestyle is completely at odds with how 
we lived for the previous 10,000 generations 
as modern humans, not to mention the mil- 
lions of years prior to that we spent as up- 
and-coming primates. Even 100 years ago, 
most Americans were using outhouses, and 
there wasn't exactly a bottle of Purell next to 
the door. 

Plumbing, sanitation, and antibiotics have saved lives, 
but maybe we took things a little too far. The modern 
maladies of autoimmune disease and allergy in humans 
can be traced back to the modern assault on the mi- 
crobial community, according to associate professor of 
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to kill us.” 


—Staci Bilbo, 
associate professor 
of psychology and mune system—shaped by eons of germi- 

neuroscience 


dangerous species at bay, says Bilbo. “In im- 
mune system terms, you can define self ver- 
sus other, but when it comes to microbes, it’s 
really danger versus safe.” 

The hygiene hypothesis says that our im- 


ness—is out of whack in a sanitized world. 
“We're getting diseases where our immune 
system is starting to do bad things to microbes that ar- 
ent infections—they’re not guilty of any crimes,” Parker 
says. “But our immune system has identified them as the 
”» . . . 
enemy.” When the danger signals are misapplied, we see 
allergy, autoimmune diseases, and inflammation. “There 


are all kinds of danger signals that our own 
body can produce that the immune system 
responds to,” says Bilbo. 

“The immune system is like a bored 
teenager, Parker adds. “If you don’t give 
it something to do, it will find something 
stupid to do.” 

So what can we do to make things right 
with our microbial support team? 

“Its very difficult to read the literature 
and not eat more fiber,” says Lawrence 
David, an assistant professor of molecular 
genetics and microbiology who studies the 
ebb and flow of bacterial populations in the 
human gut over time and with changes in 
diet. As a graduate student at MIT, David 
volunteered to help his thesis adviser on a study by col- 
lecting samples of his own feces daily for a year. That 
year included extended stays abroad, during which Da- 
vid’s diet changed, but the sampling continued, leading 
to a very interesting discussion about the contents of 
his backpack when he came through U.S. Customs on 
the way home. 

A sizable portion of a healthy gut microbiome, 30 
to 40 trillion organisms from 500 different families, 
is devoted to bugs that digest the things we can't— 
roughage, your grandmother used to call it. To earn 
their livings, these microbes break apart various mole- 
cules in your food, producing what are politely termed 
“bacterial products.” They poop and fart so that you 
can, too. 


In the case of your microbi- 





“The immune 
system Is 
like a bored 
teenager. 


—William Parker, 
professor of 
surgery 


CARE AND FEEDING of Your Microbiome 


they've changed their diets 


In so doing, bacteria liberate things from 
your diet that would otherwise not be avail- 
able to you, including some vitamins and 
other essential micronutrients. “Our bodies 
expect the output of those bacteria to be 
around,” David says over a chicken gyro 
outside Twinnie’s Café on West Campus. 
“We've evolved such that those kinds of 
bacterial products are expected to be pres- 
ent. If we don't provide the bacteria with the 
input to create those products, our intestine 
wont function optimally. That’s the model. 
It’s still being fully tested, but I think most 
signs point to that.” 

You wouldn't exactly starve without your 
microbes, but mice that don’t have them 
need to eat about a third more food or take a lot of 
dietary supplements. 

“When it comes to the gut, the diet is the main 
thing,” Parker agrees. “This is a cool thing: Your bac- 
teria need that stuff that you can’t digest. That’s what 
they live on. And that’s what gives your bacteria that 
rich complexity that helps us 
out. If you just ate McDon- 
ald’s hamburgers all the time— 
white flour, beef, not much 
else—your body can digest al- 
most all of that and you leave 
nothing over for your bacteria. 
It’s sad to be a bacterium in that 
situation.” 


your garden and get 


NECESSARY: 

A healthy gut 
microbiome has 
30-40 trillion 
organisms. 





ome, resistance is not only 
futile, it’s also not a very 
good idea. There’s a lot of 
evidence that harboring a 
struggling or imbalanced 
microbial ecosystem can 
make you unwell. So you 
should embrace your 
bugs—within limits. 

Rest assured, all of the 
microbiome scientists 
we spoke with still bathe 
regularly and wash their 
hands after using the bath- 
room. And they admit to 
using hand sanitizer when 
traveling through busy 
airports. But they all said 


and eased up a bit on the 
scorched-earth cleaning 
inside their homes to em- 
brace a somewhat germier 
lifestyle. 

“We have some chlorine 
for the shower,” neuro-im- 
munologist Staci Bilbo says. 
“But not for the kitchen; 
there we only use the hip- 
pie kind, the kind you get 
from Whole Foods. It smells 
better." 

They suggest getting 
closer to the dirt in your 
life—for your own good. 

Try buying a few bags of 
composted manure for 


some of it under your 
fingernails once ina 

while. Snuggle more with 
your stinky dog. Introduce 
your gut to a few new play- 
mates by experimenting 


with probiotic supplements. 


Eat live-culture yogurts and 
some bacterially fermented 
kimchi or sauerkraut. And 


fiber—don't forget the fiber. 


Some folks endorse 
drinking unpasteurized milk 
for the germs and other 
supposed health bene- 
fits, but there are several 
very compelling reasons 
why pasteurization is the 


law, starting with bloody 
diarrhea and ending with 
death. Our societal phobia 
of germs wasn't entirely 
irrational, just a bit over- 
the-top. 

In his new book The 

Human Super-Organism: 
How the Microbiome Is 
Revolutionizing the Pursuit 
of a Healthy Life (Dutton, 
July 2016), Cornell pro- 
fessor Rodney Dietert ’74 
offers more insight on 
how to protect your germy 
inner life. 
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“I throw the kids 
Into the coop 
now andytelte 
or them to gelsthe 
JF eggs and make 








se we sure they cover 
themselves in 
as much chicken 
droppings as 
possible!” 


—Lawrence David, 
professor of 
molecular genetics 
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David discovered that the teeming 
ecosystem of inner space is in fact in- 
credibly robust. “I went into it think- 
ing if you eat sushi today, Taco Bell to- 
morrow, Lebanese the third day, there 
would be a signature of each of those 
and you could somehow see it reflec- 
tive of all these small dietary decisions. 
But, for better or worse, this thing can 
take care of itself. We could detect 
some signals, like some components of 
food—fiber was the one that jumped 
out.” 

The contents of your gut are more 
microbe than food: 60 to 80 percent 
of human feces is bacteria. “There are 
mass extinctions every time you have 
a bowel movement,” Parker says. “But 
my own gut cells turn over every few 
days as well, so I can’t really feel too 
bad for my microbiome.” 

David's continuing time-series stud- 
ies of gut microbes—he’s no longer 
the subject—is also showing that the 
species found in this massive commu- 
nity don't change a whole lot. “You're 
kind of stuck with what you've got,” 
he says. “It didn't look like being in 
Thailand shifted what was present, it 
just changed the relative abundance.” 
David, whose lab receives some re- 
search funding from a probiotic company, is interested 
in how you get new species to colonize the gut. “That's 
an important question for probiotic research, and 
there’s a lot we don’t understand.” 


here’s a long-held belief that the only part 
of our lives when we aren't absolutely swim- 
ming in bacteria is inside the womb. The 
placenta connecting mother and fetus is 
viewed as a stern barrier to the outside world, like the 
blood-brain barrier. 

While the mammalian womb is indeed relatively 
sterile, it doesn't ring quite true to Duke pediatrician 
Patrick Seed that the womb would be completely so. 
“It doesn't make sense that we're this sterile being born 
into a germ-filled world,” Seed says. Fighting a cold, 
he keeps a bottle of hand sanitizer nearby in his re- 
search office in the Jones Building. “How is it that we 
think we could have this naive system that we now 
give all this stuff to?” 

Somewhat heretically, Seed’s research group is 
building evidence in mouse studies that the womb 
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“| can Say outright 
to them, Your 
child will die 
without this 
antibiotic, 
and they're 
asking, Do we 
really need 
an antibiotic?’ 
because they re 
thinking about 
protecting the 
microbiome.: 


—Patrick Seed, 
pediatric infectious 
disease specialist 


is not completely sterile, nor is breast 
milk. The mother, he proposes, is 
providing the developing fetus with a 
carefully controlled little taste of her 
bugs well before birth to prepare its 
immune system for the germy world 
ahead. He hasn't quite nailed it down, 
but Seed suspects mom has a way of 
packaging microbes and delivering 
them to the baby in careful doses. The 
process then continues after birth as 
mom provides a starter kit of microbes 
right along with the immune system 
cells she shares in her milk. 

“It’s really well-contained. Things 
arent growing out of control,” Seed 
says. -We do know that there are uter- 
ine environments in which something 
breaks and some organisms grow out 
of control, and that’s one of the reasons 
why you have preterm birth. It’s actu- 
ally that process of an infection out of 
control.” 

Preterm birth is what put Seed on 
this scientific path in the first place. He 
regularly attends to premature infants 
in Duke's neonatal ICU who are fight- 
ing infections of all sorts. Born ten or 
fifteen weeks early, they haven't had 
all the bacterial priming the mother 
might provide. 

And try as they might to shield the vulnerable 
babies, “a neonatal ICU has seventy or eighty nurs- 
es who work in there, never mind all the respiratory 
therapists, and that’s a lot of people who carry a lot 
of organisms in and out,” Seed says. Blankets placed 
into the isolette crib with a preemie are meticulously 
cleaned beforehand to kill bugs, but Seed has begun 
to wonder if that’s wise. “Should we be sending the 
blankets home with parents to sleep with first?” 

There’s growing evidence that the process of birth 
itself is another inoculation. Babies born vaginally have 
significantly different bacterial populations on their 
skin and in their guts than those born surgically by 
caesarian section, so much so that one research team at 
New York University is experimenting with smearing 
some of mom's vaginal secretions on caesarian babies 
at birth. 

“When my own kids were born and I hear of other 
people's kids being born, the thought definitely cross- 
es my mind that it’s not just the day they're born, it’s 
the day they’re colonized,” Rawls says. “It’s not just a 
birthday, it’s a colonization day.” 

Nobody knows yet whether altering the coloniza- 
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tion of a newborn makes a difference in a person's life 
over the long-term, but say it’s only a 5 percent dif- 
ference in microbial populations at birth. Seed argues 
that if you think of the life course as a trajectory, that 
initially small difference in the path of one’s microbial 
populations could become a dramatic difference by 


age eighty. 


uke’s microbiome scientists are pretty much 

of one mind on these recommendations: 

Eat more fiber and fermented foods. Go 

easy on the chlorine cleaning products. Try 
a few of the probiotic supplements to see if they make 
any difference. Avoid antibiotics that would purge a 
bunch of your normal microbes just to make your 
cough go away. 
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“I get very upset by the thought that I might have 
to take antibiotics,” Bilbo says. “Unless I’m really sick, 
I'm not going to take them. They are a miracle drug, 
but make sure you need them.” 

Make no mistake: Antibiotics have changed the 
course of natural history by saving more lives than 
anyone could count. But physicians, public-health 
officials, and parents are coming around to the idea 
that these drugs have been overused, taking away a 
large measure of their magic and leading to hardened 
strains of bad bugs for which we have fewer counter- 
measures. 

Seed marvels at how much this growing awareness 
has changed his medical practice. “I have families 
whose kid is in ICU with a bloodstream infection and 
we know for darn certain they need an antibiotic— 
there’s just no survival otherwise. I can say outright 


GERMS MAY EXPLAIN OUR APPENDIX 


In 2007, Duke evolution- 
ary theorist and associ- 
ate professor of surgery 
William Parker made 
the bold proposal that 
the human appendix did 
have a purpose, despite 
what Charles Darwin 
had thought. 

“Not only is it useless, 
but it is sometimes the 
cause of death,” Darwin 
wrote in On the Origin 
of Species. 

With all due respect, 
Parker would like to 
set the grand theorist 
of evolution straight: 
The appendix exists 
as a lifeboat for your 
beneficial gut bugs, he 
says. After a bad-guy 
bug like salmonella or 
listeria arrives on some 
food—and leaves ina 
gut-wrenching rush that 
clears out the whole 
system—the good bugs 
that have taken shelter 
in their little cul-de-sac 
can emerge and repop- 
ulate the gut. 

But about 6 percent 
of people in the U.S. 
have had their appendi- 


ces surgically removed 
because of infection 
or even a rupture. That 
kind of appendix, as 
Darwin notes, doesn’t 
save people, it kills 
them. 

Appendicitis is much 
less of a problem in 
the developing world, 
Parker says, where 
dysentery is much more 
common. 

The same sanitary 
practices that put our 
immune systems out of 
whack also help protect 
people who lack an 
appendix, Parker notes. 
But these people do 
seem to run a much 
greater risk of not 
being able to get their 
microbiome to bounce 
back after high doses of 
antibiotics and are more 
likely to experience 
recurrent infections of 
the bacteria Clostridium 
difficile, Parker says. 
“Of course, that can 
be resolved by a fecal 
transplant, but it’s nota 
fun experience.” 


to them, ‘Your child will die without 
this antibiotic, and they're asking, 
‘Do we really need an antibiotic?’ 
because they're thinking about pro- 
tecting the microbiome.” 

Seed has been thinking about pro- 
tecting the microbiomes of his chil- 
dren, now fifteen and ten, for a long 
time. “Between the two of them, one 
has had one course of antibiotics in 
their entire life and she was about 
three.” He recalls the anxiety among 
pediatricians as they moved from 
treating almost all ear infectious with 
an antibiotic to waiting it out a day 
when a young patient shows up with 
what could be an ear infection. They 
provide pain relief, but not antibiot- 
ics, and more than half the time, the 
kid is better in a day or two. 





David and his wife have two preschool children who 
frolic barefoot with the backyard chickens and eat the 
beans and lentils the adults are eating. “There had been 
literature that kids exposed to livestock have fewer al- 
lergies. So I throw the kids into the coop now and tell 
them to get the eggs and make sure they cover them- 
selves in as much chicken droppings as possible!” Da- 
vid says, only half-joking. 

To increase his exposure to healthy bugs, Seed makes 
yogurt from his own carefully curated bacterial cul- 
tures. “A lot of the live yogurts have mixtures of organ- 
isms in them. I’m geeky enough to say that I cultured 
some of those organisms to see if it was bunk because 
there are a lot of bogus probiotics out there that don’t 
even have live cultures in them.” 

As is his wont, Parker has taken the probiotic move- 
ment a step further. “I use Mother Dirt’s product,” 
he declares. The product, rightly called AO+ Mist, is 
a probiotic spray made with ammonia-oxidizing soil 
bacteria. It’s forty-nine dollars for three and a half 
ounces, and he has to keep it in the fridge because it’s a 





—John Rawls, 
professor of 
molecular genetics 
and microbiology 


live culture. After a shower, “if you de- 
ve cide to use soap,” you spritz some of the 
clear spray on your “sweat-prone areas.” 
As a result, Parker, who doesn't smell 
unpleasant at all, doesn’t use deodor- 
ant. “We've lost our contact with the 
dirt, but we can just buy the product to 
make up for it now!” 

Rawls says his work has made him 
neither a germophobe nor a germo- 
phile. “’m just mindful. There's a level 
of mindfulness and perspective about 
our microbial world that I try to carry 
with me through every day. I’m mind- 
ful about the different surfaces in our 
environment and the different kinds 
of microbes they’re likely to harbor. I 
try to be mindful of what I eat and the 
consequences that will have for my mi- 
crobes.” 


5 ide 
“Our interaction 
with microbes Is 

an inextricable 
part of life. They 

are like the alr 
we breathe.” 


FAMILY PORTRAIT: John Rawls 
persuaded his wife and children 
to sequence their fecal micro- 
biome. Each showed a range of 
bacteria, but his was the least 
diverse. 


Courtesy John Rawls 


Rawls’ mindfulness about microbes has spread to 
his family as well. Last holiday season, he persuaded 
his wife and two children, ten and six, to participate in 
a most unusual family portrait. “We sequenced every- 
one’s fecal microbiome,” says Rawls. “The kids were 
really into it.” He sent the four specimens through 
the sequencing machines, “and we could see certain 
bacterial types that we shared, but we were not the 
same. His microbiome was the least diverse. “Like 
any family portrait, we'll do it again in a few years and 
see how things have changed. I’m kicking myself for 
not having done this earlier.” 

Between her training and teaching as a yoga in- 
structor, her immunology education, and her research 
questions, Bilbo acknowledges she thinks about her 
immune system and microbes pretty much constantly. 
“But if anything, it’s made me think that the world is 
not quite as hostile as I once perceived it to be. Not 
every bug is out to kill us.” m 


Bates is Dukes director of research communications. 
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Fencer Ibtihay Muhammad heads to the Olympics, parrying all limitations. 


BY CHAYA BADU 


hen she’s not fencing, she’s so charming; when she’s not fencing, 


she’s so lovable; when she’s not fencing, she’s so adorable,” Peter 
Westbrook says of Ibtihaj Muhammad ’07. “When she’s fencing, 
she’s like a lion. Like a Zon. I like to deal with the other side better.” 


He laughs as he finishes his thought. Westbrook, 
a former U.S. sabre fencing champion who won the 
bronze medal in the 1984 Olympics, has known 
Muhammad—or “Ibti,” as many refer to her—for 
half her life. She came to him at his renowned Peter 
Westbrook Foundation in New York when she was 
just sixteen, and this summer, at thirty, she’s off to 
follow in his footsteps, fencing for the 2016 U.S. 
Olympic Team in Rio de Janeiro in August. 

Out of context, Westbrook’s comment might 
sound like tired sexism, the need some have to 
highlight a woman’s softer side—her more, some 
would say, redeeming qualities—in light of her ag- 
gressive ambition. But his take on the young ath- 
lete he has helped raise serves to highlight Muham- 
mad’s defining dynamism, a facet noted by those 
intimately acquainted with her as well as those on 
the periphery of her hectic life. 

“Tbti is really interesting because when you're 
talking to her off the strip, she is just the warm- 
est, most effusive person—really cool,” says Olym- 
pian Becca Ward °12, who fenced at Duke after 
Muhammad had graduated yet got to know her 
through camps and competitions. “But she’s also 
really very fiercely competitive in a way that, when 
I was young, scared me a little bit.” 

Ward, too, laughs. Apparently Muhammad 
brings this out in people: a mild sense of shock at 
their own timidity toward her. That she can be af- 
fable and ferocious, open and—simultaneously— 
elusive is what makes the three-time All-American 
prizefighting fencer what she is. Muhammad de- 
mands we hold complexity where it might be far 
more tempting to simplify. 
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THE “STRIP,” as Ward put it, is the fencing are- 
na—-sabres out. It’s where Muhammad, razor sharp 
and ready for combat, thrives. Having started out 
in the sport at thirteen, she has spent the better part 
of nearly two decades honing her talent through a 
formidable training regimen but also learning to 
channel her intensity into her game. She's described 
as feisty and fiery, but she still manages to bring a 
calm, calculated demeanor to the strip. “All the stuff 
that used to get [in] her way, now she uses that as 
a springboard for success,” Westbrook says. “She 
doesn't let the little minefield detour her.” The stuff 
is hardship, big and small. Having an official make 
an unfair call. Walking down the street and hearing 
a racist slur hurled her way. 

During a layover at the Incheon International 
Airport in Korea, Muhammad explains that learn- 
ing to fence tactically, versus being all in her head, 
changed her game overnight. “I always explained 
fencing as like physical chess, in the sense that you 
want to outthink your opponent,” she says as she 
waits for her connecting flight to Japan, where 
she'll be competing in the World Cup. “And I felt 
like I was always trying to use my speed or my 
strength to beat everyone and not really think- 
ing about the sport from a tactical perspective.” 
She shifted her strategy in 2009, when she began 
working with Akhi Spencer-El, who showed her, 
she says, not only a new side of fencing, but also a 
new side of her self. 

That was three short years after she graduated 
from Duke, a time in her early twenties when her 
friends and classmates were going to happy hours 
after their workdays at corporate offices or to grad- 





Photo by Langston Hues 
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uate-school classes. Muhammad went deep into 
her fencing, letting the nurturing of a coach who 
believed in her expand into parts of herself she 
had unknowingly allowed to wither. 

“T’ve always really believed in myself and my 
work ethic, but when I changed coaches in 2009, 
this new coach I started working with, he said that 
I could be one of the best athletes in the world,” 
she says. “Initially I thought he was crazy, but it 
was also the first time anyone told me that | could 
be great. And it was just kind of groundbreaking 
for me, because it allowed me to see myself in a 
different light.” 

While Muhammad's fencing evolved and may 
have even radically transformed, much remained 
constant—namely her dedication and her innate 
abilities. Ward comments on the impressive na- 


I was in kindergarten, so I don’t remember being 
targeted or anything while growing up,” she says. 

Still, athletics was an outlet for her in a world 
in which some messages can be loud and strident 
enough that they permeate even the thickest of 
safety bubbles. Joining the fencing team in high 
school, after trying swimming, volleyball, and 
track, was like entering the cocoon of belonging 
for young Muhammad. Before stumbling upon 
fencing, the sport that stuck, she always struggled 
to make uniforms work with the need for her 
body to be fully covered—frequently that meant 
adding long sleeves and pants to uniforms that 
otherwise showed skin, a hassle and an extra ex- 
pense, depending on the circumstance. 

“When my mom discovered fencing for the 
first time when I was twelve, it was like a light 


“Everybody has their own unique rhythm, but she has 
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ture of Muhammad's desire to go for the Olympic 
team after college; she admits she herself lacked 
that drive. “Full-time” fencing, which involves 
raising money to attend training camps and com- 
mitting to constant competitions, is an intense 
life not many are cut out for, Ward says. Mu- 
hammad works hard, but some things come with 
more ease. “She always had the raw talent,” Duke 
fencing coach Alex Beguinet says. “Everyone who 
watched her fence could see that.” 

Westbrook, whose mentorship complements 
Spencer-El’s hands-on coaching, speaks glowing- 
ly of “the Ibti timing”: “Everybody has their own 
unique rhythm, but she has unbelievable, uncan- 
ny timing, an uncanny rhythm,” he says. “When 
Europeans fence her, they can’t figure it out.... It’s 
an unorthodox sense of timing and reflexes. She’s 
developed it on her own and homed in on that 
skill tremendously. And they can’t figure it out. 
People can’t figure it out.” 


uhammad grew up in Maplewood, 
New Jersey, a suburb of fewer than 
25,000 people but with an ethnic 
and racial diversity that sheltered 
her from the specific brand of vitriol reserved 
for an individual at the intersection of Muslim, 


black, and woman. “I was kind of in a bubble, 


and I was around kids that had known me since 
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bulb moment,” she says. 

These days, Muhammad is perhaps most 
known as being the first U.S. athlete in hijab to 
qualify to compete in the Olympics. But on the 
strip, all that’s visible is her fencing gear, which in- 
cludes a head-to-toe white suit paired with gloves 
and hooded masks. Here, she blends right in. 

“T think that as a youth growing up and being 
different from your peers can be a difficult experi- 
ence, and for me, I feel that finding a sports team 
that I really connected with, and that being my 
high-school fencing team, really gave me a sense 
of belonging.” 

That was when she met Westbrook. He de- 
scribed teenage Muhammad as bold, assertive, and 
with a fighting spirit that stood out. She frequent- 
ly stood up to him, a six-time Olympian, negoti- 
ating her training schedules and the like. He'd say 
four days a week; to her, two seemed sufficient. 

“T knew that feisty nature she had would make 
her great one day,” he says. “When I saw that, I 
said, ‘Aha, a lot of nerve, but a lot of potential.’ ” 

At Duke, Muhammad, who was the only Mus- 
lim woman wearing hijab while she was there, 
experienced for the first time the pain of margin- 
alization and the impacts of growing Islamopho- 
bia. She arrived a year after 9/11 but has difh- 
culty assessing whether her experience might have 
been better at another time. While Muhammad 





didn't see a shift in how she was treated in New 
Jersey in the immediate aftermath of the tragedy, 
she remembers getting the sense that, for many of 
her Duke peers, she was their first exposure to a 
Muslim. 

“Tt was my first time away from home that I saw 
that my being different made other people uncom- 
fortable,” she recalls. “I was at Duke where there 
were Confederate flags hanging out of the window 
on East Campus from someone's dorm room. | 
was also there through the Duke lacrosse scandal, 
where I felt like it really divided the Duke commu- 
nity on the lines of race or socioeconomic status. 
You could feel it. I still say that Duke was one of 
the best four years of my life, but it definitely made 
you aware of other people’s hang-ups that they may 
have had because you were different.” 


unbelievable, uncanny timing, an uncanny rhythm.” 


he thought of going to the Olympics 

was a seed planted only four years ago 

for Muhammad. Even then, she says, 

it was one that she didnt give much 
thought. She preferred baby steps to get to her big 
dreams. In high school, fencing was her ticket to 
college (she attended Duke on a full scholarship). 
In college, she wanted to qualify for the NCAA and 
become All-American. From there, she wanted to 
make Nationals and then win an individual medal 
at a World Cup. Of course, all milestones were long 
ago crossed off the checklist. The desire to be where 
she is now was one that blossomed over time. 

“Tve always been very goal-oriented, and it’s just 
a dream come true for me to set such a lofty goal 
and see that dream come to fruition.” 

Since qualifying, she’s been propelled into the 
spotlight, held up as a symbol of hope for toler- 
ance, acceptance, and, for some, a broader under- 
standing of what it means to be American. It could 
be a lot of pressure—President Obama told her to 
“bring home the gold” during a meeting before his 
speech at the Islamic Society of Baltimore earlier 
this year—but Muhammad takes her position as 
nothing but a blessing. 

Westbrook says that it’s not rare for young Mus- 
lim women to come to the foundation, where 
Muhammad spends every Saturday teaching kids 
to fence when she’s not traveling, but the heights 
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she has soared to certainly are. And the reaction 
from the community shines a light on that fact. 

“T did not realize that magnitude of her ac- 
complishments and what that has done for the 
country, what that has done for Muslim people in 
the country, what that has done to uplift Muslim 
people and Muslim women in the world,” he says. 
“Muslim people call me and congratulate me. 
‘They're so happy for Ibti, but they're also happy 
for themselves.” 

Muhammad, too, has thoughts on how her reli- 
gious identity influences the role she plays in pub- 
lic. One might imagine her growing impatient at 
her faith being the focus of conversation; in reality 
it's when she comes to life. Addressing the recent 
incident at the South by Southwest festival where 
a volunteer asked that she remove her hijab for her 


event ID photo, Muhammad was measured but 
Passionate. 

“T just want people to know that as a Muslim 
woman, that’s a daily occurrence; that’s an experi- 
ence that you have if you go to the airport; that’s 
an experience that you have if you go to the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles to take a photo,” she 
says. “I would like people to know that it’s not out 
of the norm for that to happen to Muslim women 
in this country.” 

Her tweet about the incident was shared more 
than 3,500 times. With so many looking to her 
to stand for something, it’s clear that Muhammad 
cannot afford apathy. 

“I remember growing up and being told I don’t 
belong, or that there were limitations that I felt 
society was putting on me because I was Muslim 
or because I was black or because I was a woman,” 
she says. “And I just hope that, seeing my face and 
that it represents Team USA, there are kids out 
there who believe that they can see themselves in 
this space of athletics and believe there are possi- 
bilities for them to be successful.” m 


Babu ’05 is a writer and journalist based in Brook- 
lyn, New York. Her work has appeared on BuzzFeed, 
The Margins, Huffington Post, The Wall Street 
Journal, The Feminist Wire, and more. She is work- 
ing on her first novel. 
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Or 1 Ji nuary afternoon, in the 

_ otherwise deserted offices of 
Bro producer Jeffrey Finn 

e=Phillips 10 has called 

SOME a former classmate on a 

$10,000 investment in the West 

Coast touring production of An 

Act of God. 

But Marshall Plumlee is doing 
numbers against Virginia Tech, 
so first things first. “Duke is up 
twenty-eight...if he can even 
turn into a [Brian] Zoubek 2.0, 
even 50 percent of a Zoubek...,” 
-Kaye-Phillips says of the center on 

Duke’s 2010 championship team, 
to the potential investor over 
speaker phone. 

In just a few weeks, the play, 
written by an Emmy-winning 
Daily Show scribe and midwifed 
by Finn, a veteran producer who 
is Kaye-Phillips’ boss, goes on the 
road. The twenty-seven-year-old 
Kaye-Phillips talks during the 
call with a precision and a poise 
acquired through his experience 
performing in high-school and 
community-stage productions, 

a bravado that suggests an old- 
school showman, and the fluidity 
you might expect of someone 
working in finance. He seam- 
lessly transitions from extolling 
the production’s commercial 
success to noting its artistic and 
market appeal. He then rattles off 
box-office figures from the New 
York run, pay-out schedules, and 
amortization. 

There’s a lot to know, and the 
job keeps him busy. “I do so much 
during the week, but it’s hard 
for me to find as much time as I 
would like to, then do everything 
for my investors as well,” he says. 

Kaye-Phillips had long nurtured 
a passion, if not professional am- 
bitions, for the stage. At first, he 























minored in theater studies, study- 
ing with Jay O’berski (his academ- 
ic adviser), Jody McAuliffe, and 
Jeff Storer, among others, while 
majoring in political science and 
pursuing a second minor in Afri- 
can and African-American studies. 

He flirted with pursuing an ex- 
ecutive-track position at a Fortune 
500 company, as well as a lead- 
ership program in the National 
Basketball Association. But after 
an epiphany during junior year, 
Kaye-Phillips switched his major 
to theater studies. He earned a 
company-manager assistantship 
as a student, and after graduating, 
landed an interview with Finn, 
who was then in need of a person- 
al assistant. 

“He's worked with me now for 
five years since he graduated and is 
one of the most supportive people 
I’ve worked with,” says Finn. “He 
really cares about the business of 
Broadway and really involves him- 
self on every level.” 

Half a decade on, Kaye-Phil- 
lips is an associate producer with 
above-the-mast credits to his 
name. 

Back on the phone, the poten- 
tial investor runs returns estimates 
for various attendance figures and 
TiteteertcobanoleretekwelteeCeContalestte 
impressed. He and Kaye-Phil- 
lips agree to speak again after he 
has given the prospectus more 
thought and the numbers another 
look. 

Plumlee would go on to score 
twenty-one points in the 82-58 
trouncing of Tech, but Kaye-Phil- 
lips would have to wait until the 
end of the week for his Saturday 
to pay off—the potential investor 
bit and became an actual one. ( 

-Asher Brown-Pinsky ’10 





Jesse Hsu, Duke ‘05, photo courtesy of Jamie 





Because he had two sisters who 
attended Duke, Sonny Caberwal 
met a mélange of people; his 
circle pulled from different class 
years, different fraternities, and 
different races. The self-described 
“turban-wearing Sikh guy” says 
because he was neither black nor 
white, “that gave me the opportu- 
nity to see both sides of the equa- 
tion.” In fact, he worked with dean 


of students Sue Wasiolek ’76, A.M. 


78, J.D. °93 on several diversity 


initiatives. 


By graduation, he had a broad 
range of interesting friends with 
whom he valued keeping in touch. 
From that desire eventually came 
the idea for Bond, Caberwal’s tech- 
nology company, which allows us- 
ers to send handwritten correspon- 
dence, with the help of robots. 

“We want to spend more time 
with people, not less,” he says. 
“That’s why we use social media. 
‘That's why we take vacations with 


people. I wanted to see if I could 
use technology to further that idea.” 

After users choose the premium 
stationery and the recipient, a robot 
writes the message with a real pen 
in a facsimile of the sender’s hand- 
writing (or a choice of five other 
handwriting options), puts it in 
an envelope, seals it with wax, and 
puts a stamp on it. 

If using a robot to write a person- 
al note sounds cold, think again. 
‘The users compose the message, 
making the Bond app a tool to 





Chang W. Lee/The New York Times/Redux 


communicate, not unlike a pen, 
says Caberwal. “The medium isn’t 
what makes it personal; it’s the 
content.” 

And as Bond grows (in April, it 
was acquired by Newell Rubber- 
made), Caberwal says the company 
will focus on another simple idea: 
kindness. “How can we help you 
to remember to do nice things for 
people?” he says. 


ves, Elizabeth Merritt A.M. 784... 


futurist. No, she cannot predict the future. 

“A futurist’s job is to help people understand 
that any given view of the future is provisional 
...and to explore the forces that might nudge 
the world in any number of directions,” she 
says. 

As vice president of Strategic 
Foresight and founding director 
for the Center for the Future of 
Museums, she advises those in- 
stitutions on new ways to thrive. 

It’s a job grounded in an 
Ohio childhood spent visiting 
museums. As a “tweenager,” 
she volunteered at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Natural History after school 
and on weekends, helping care for the animal 
collection and doing demonstrations. 

At Duke, she switched from studying animal 
behavior to cell biology. Then she re-examined 
her goals. “I found that during my time at 
CMNH I also had ‘imprinted’ on the staff (to 
borrow a term from animal behavior), uncon- 
sciously coming to believe I would grow up to 
be a curator or a collections manager, doing the 
cool stuff they did behind the scenes.” 

Now she takes note of what's happening in 
the world and how it might affect museums. 
“Recently I’ve been tracking the rise of what 
some call ‘ethical consumerism’—a broad 
concern about the social and environmental 
impacts of the entire supply chain behind a 
product or service,” she says. 

“Every purchase is a moral decision now—is 
that fish sustainably farmed? Were the workers 
who picked that tomato paid a fair wage? 

“T came to the topic thinking museums, as 
educational nonprofits, were bulletproof. We 
are the good guys! But it turns out museums 
could be very vulnerable to this trend—if any- 
thing, people hold museums to a higher stan- 
dard. So museums have to proactively address 
questions such as ‘why is it morally justifiable 
to kill an animal to put it in a collection?’ Or 
(this is a hot topic now), ‘do unpaid museum 
internships perpetuate economic injustice?’ ” 

Merritt says the biggest challenge for muse- 
ums is identifying the core business that defines 
them, a journey, she notes, that may not be 
easy. As someone who made a few career turns 
before landing happily, she can relate. “I hope 
my work helps them in that search.” @ 
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Trade magazine Nation's Restaurant 
News named Tava Indian Kitchen, 
founded by Vijay Brinhmadesam ’07, 
Jason Pate ’09, and Hasnain Zaidi ’08, 
to its list of ten “Breakout Brands of 
2016.” 


Ashwani Bhagat M.1.D.P. ’12 was appointed 
chairman and managing director of Jaipur 
Metro Rail Corporation. 








9 
Tava indian Kitchen 
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Nathalie Corredor ’01 was named senior vice president, 
corporate strategy, at Hilton Worldwide. 


Wikipedia 
Diana Holland A.M. ’99, 
Ph.D. ’99 became the 
first woman selected to 
serve aS Commandant 
of the U.S. Corps of 








Cadets. She was the 
sole female general in 
the history of the 10th 
Mountain Division at the 
Army’s Fort Drum. 
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Another Kind of Girl, a short documentary produced 
by Laura Doggett M.F.A. ’13, was shown at the 2016 
Sundance Film and SXSW 2016 festivals. The ten-minute 
film also can be found on The New York Times’ website. 


Eric Oberstein ’07 

won a Grammy Award 
for Best Instrumental 
Composition as 
producer of Arturo 
O’Farrill & the Afro 

Latin Jazz Orchestra’s 
“Cuba: The Conversation 
Continues.” 


The Chronicle 


Trajan 
Langdon ’99, 
Alaska’s first 
NBA player, 
was named the 
new assistant 
general 
manager for 
the Brooklyn 
Nets. 





Associated Press 


President Barack Obama 
appointed Susan Coppedge ’88 
ambassador-at-large to monitor 
and combat trafficking in persons 
and as senior adviser to the 
Secretary of State. 


Melissa-Evelyn Libertus A.M. ’06, 
Ph.D. 710 won the Association for 
Psychological Science’s Rising Star 
designation, which honors early- 
career psychology researchers 
who have produced work that has 
advanced the field. 





Jacob Tobia ’14 was featured 
on MTV's True Life: I’m 
Genderqueer. 
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Kara Medoff Barnett 
700 was named execu- 
tive director of Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater. She 
was previously manag- 
ing director of Lincoln 
Center International in 
New York. 





Johnny Dawkins ’86 
was named head 
coach of the University 
of Central Florida’s 
men’s basketball team. 
Previously, the former 
All-American spent 
eight seasons leading 
Stanford’s team. 


Have news to 
share about your 
achievements and 
milestones? Submit a 
class note and read your 
classmates’ latest news 
by logging into alumni. 
duke.edu 
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Sterly Wilder 83, as- 
sociate vice president 
for alumni affairs, 
talks with Mark 
Vahradian 89, a 
Paramount Pictures 
producer and writ- 
er known for his 
work on blockbuster 
movies including 

the Transformers 
series. Vahradian 

has volunteered for 
Duke for more than 
SIX YCAVS—SErVINg 

as a speaker at the 
annual Duke Me- 
dia, Entertainment 
and the Arts (DE- 
MAN) Weekend and 
shepherding Duke 
students in media 
projects via the Duke 
in L.A. program. He 
lives in Los Angeles. 










Were there any favorite 
classes at Duke or 
professors who were 
particularly formative? 
When I got to school, I was, like 
a lot of Duke kids, dead set on 
continuing to be a 4.0 student, 
which didn’t work out for me in 
the end. I also had been a com- 
petitive swimmer. Swimming 
was something I wasn't planning 
on doing when I went to college 
because I had grown up doing 
too much of it. But when | 
got to Duke, swimming coach 
Robert Thompson found me 
on campus. He said, “This isn’t 
going to be like your high-school 
experience. Youre going to have 
more fun.” He sort of talked me 
into it, and, surprisingly to me, 
I kept doing it for four years 
because of the people I met and 
because of Coach Thompson. 
He cared more about our per- 
sonal development than he did 
about the performance of the 
team. My senior year in college 
my brother died. I was out of 
town, and somehow Coach 
Thompson heard about what 
had happened and was the first 
person to call me. He said, “I’m 
getting in my truck, and I’m 
driving up to Washington, 
D.C.,” and that was some- 
thing I’ll never forget. 


You’ve produced a 
host oh what you 
describe as “summer 
popcorn movies.” 
Can you talk about 
the level of artistry 
that goes into pro- 

ducing these films and 
why you consider them 
high forms of art? 

Every little bit of it is 
artistic—the colors we 


choose, the color timing, 

the sound work. We're not 
exploring the deepest issues 

of human drama, but we are 
creating art, and if you take 
those movies apart and look at 
the complexity of the process, 
which is one of the categories 
of evaluating any form of art, 
it is one of the most complex 
and impossible processes that’s 
ever been invented. Also, kids 
want to go to the movies. So 
that gives us an opportunity 
to inspire and influence them. 
I think in a lot of movies that 
I’ve worked in and the movies 
I grew up loving—like Star 
Wars—in all of those movies, I 
found inspiration. Kids, they see 
Star Wars, and they want to be 
heroic. So it’s an art form that 
has responsibility also. 


You’ve been an involved 
alum in the Los Angeles 
area. Why do you give 
back to Duke and stay 
engaged with the Duke 
family? 
I was never more joyful in 
my life than during my four 
years at Duke, and I always 
appreciated that. As an alum, 
I knew that Duke didn’t yet 
have a major where kids who 
were interested in media could 
find daily guidance. It made 
me want to find a way to make 
media something that kids who 
were going to Duke could be 
interested in and could feel like 
there was a path for them if 
they came out to Los Angeles. 
I would like, on a very selfish 
level, nothing more than to see 
Duke students thrive out here 
and someday hire me for a job. 
—Edited by Christina Holder 
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Investing ina 
Community 


Hundreds of alumni throughout 
the world participated in Duke 
Alums Engage events this past 
spring. Volunteers organized 
service opportunities in more 
than seventy cities—including 
planting community gardens, 
stocking food pantries, and 
running a free health clinic, all 
the while forming friendships 
with community members and 
reflecting on their service to- 
gether. See photos on the DAA 
Facebook page. 


Women’s Weekend 2016 


In February, more than 450 
alumnae from across the U.S. 
returned to Duke for the fifth 
Women’s Weekend. Attend- 
ees heard from nearly sixty 
alumnae speakers, including 
keynote speaker Deborah Lee 
James '79, the secretary of 
the U.S. Air Force, on panels 
addressing topics such as di- 
versity in the workplace, nego- 
tiating a salary, and changing 
careers. Read more by search- 
ing for Women’s Weekend at 
today.duke.edu. 


Campaign Stop 


Want a Duke insider’s perspec- 
tive on the 2016 presidential 
election? Visit www.duke 
campaignstop2016.org to get 
the latest insights and elections 
news from Duke scholars, stu- 
dents, and alumni—including 
experts like Nia-Malika Hen- 
derson ’96, a senior political 
reporter at CNN, and Sunshine 
Hillygus, professor of political 
science and a Duke Alumni 
Faculty Fellow. 


GO! 


hen Elliott Johnson ’11 learned that he and classmates Edwin Alan Coleman and 
Nikhul Arun had won the Duke Alumni Association’s annual photo recreation con- 
test, called “My Duke Moment,” he immediately began practicing his pose. 
‘That’s because Johnson's pose is actually a jump—and five years after jumping for the 
original photo, he wanted to make sure he could stick it again. 






During their senior 
year, Johnson, Coleman, 
and Arun staged a simul- 
taneous jumping shot on 
East Campus during the 
Hindu spring festival of 
colors known as Holi. In 
India and Nepal, partic- 
ipants douse each other 
with brightly-colored 
powders as an extension 
of friendship. In the 
trio’s photo, the friends 
are jumping side-by- 
side—their expressions 
of joy showing on their 
powder-covered faces. 

Johnson, Coleman, 
and Arun met up during 
Reunions Weekend this 
past April to recreate 
that photo during a 
professional shoot with 
Duke Photo. Since the 
inaugural “My Duke 
Moment” contest last 
year, DAA has invited 
alumni returning for 
their class reunions to 
submit a photo of their 
favorite campus memory 
and selected a handful of 
winners to participate in 
a modern re-creation. 

While this trio of 
Duke alumni are now 
spread across the coun- 
try, Coleman says when 
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they see each other again, they pick up right where they left off. 

“We don’t experience the lack of love or we don’t experience the void of friendship,” 
Coleman says. “Because it’s there. Having this photo occur again in a way proves it. It’s a 
tangible proof that it never left.” 

To see more #MyDukeMoment photo recreations, visit today.duke.edu. 
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Jacqueline 
Hampton 93 

tells why she’s a 
devoted Women’s 
Weekend attendee. 


When | attended the biennial Wom- 
en’s Weekend in 2014, | met Rachel 
Braun Scherl ’87, the founder of the 
well-known business consultancy 
SPARK, when we spoke on a panel 
together—and that meeting ignited 
a friendship that has carried on to- 
day. That same weekend, | met Les- 
ley Jane Seymour ’78, the editor of 
the now defunct More magazine, at 
a Women’s Weekend strolling sup- 
per. | was dreaming big, and | want- 
ed to get her thoughts on a travel 
app | couldn’t get out of my head. 
Lesley was gracious, engaging, and 
thoughtful, offering her advice in 
the midst of the busy event, and | 
felt grateful that | could get a bit 
of her time. Fast forward to today: 
Lesley mentors and advises me reg- 
ularly as | fine-tune that travel app, 
called Partico, | pitched to her. 
None of these things would have 
happened without Women’s Week- 
end, and that’s why | keep coming 
back. 





At this year’s 
Women’s Weekend, 
| was delighted to 
see more than 450 
women networking 
with and learning 
from one another 
across generations. 
| met Prathibha 
Juturu, a junior who 
is the chair of en- 
trepreneurship for Duke’s Business 
Oriented Women. She is involved 
in the Duke Climate Coalition and 
has studied in both Jordan and Mo- 
rocco. As an avid traveler, | would 
love to visit both countries, but | 
wouldn’t have had the courage to 
travel so far at her age. Learning 
across generations can go in any 
direction, and Women’s Weekends 
continually remind me of that. 

The common bond among Duke 





Jacqueline Hampton 


alumnae has struck me. That history 
and connection has created an en- 
vironment of trust and accessibility, 
and that has enabled me to have 
open and real conversations with 
Duke women practically moments 
after meeting them. Just like In 
2014, | left this year’s weekend with 
new friendships—and I’m excited 

to see how far they will have devel- 
oped when |’m back two years from 
now. wi 


Women’s Weekend is a biennial event, but you don’t have to wait to get in- 
volved. Attend a Women’s Forum event in your city. Go to alumni.duke.edu. 
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Dieter Bruno 
Got his M.D. at the 
School of Medicine. Now 





















































a urologist and chief of 
robotic surgery in the San :: 
Francisco Bay area i 


QUICK: Sprinter 
Dave Sime, left, 
and hurdler Joel 
Shankle both won 
Olympic medals. 





Gretchen A. Caraway 


She's currently a 
property manager 
in Arizona and the 

president of the DAA 
regional board in 
Phoenix 
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Stephen W. Kurad 


Attended Washington 
University in St. Louis 
and earned his J.D. Now 
works in the financial- 
services field in Texas 
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Hometown Champions 


Sixty years ago, Durham was the training ground for two Olympic medalists 


in the same event. | By Valerie Gillispie 


n 1956, the man to watch at the Olympic 

trials was sprinter Dave Sime, Duke soph- 

omore and athletic wonder. He arrived at 

Duke on a baseball, not a track, scholarship; 
he had been offered twenty-two college schol- 
arships but chose Duke with an eye toward 
a medical degree. Known as the “blue streak 
from Duke,” he was clocked during a casual 
track practice his freshman year at 9.7 seconds 
in the 100-yard dash, fourth-tenths of a sec- 
ond shy of the world record set eight years ear- 
lier. During his sophomore year, he focused on 
track rather than baseball and was named the 
ACC Athlete of the Year. He joined teammate 
Joel Shankle, who for years had been known as 


the “one-man track team.” Shankle had been 
named the very first ACC Athlete of the Year 
in 1954. The two were expected to be serious 
Olympic contenders. 

However, Sime suffered a pulled muscle 
during the 200-yard dash at the NCAA finals. 
He attempted to return, but had to sit out and 
miss the opportunity to represent the U.S. at 
the Olympic games in Melbourne. This was 
especially disappointing, as he recently had set 
or tied several world records and even appeared 
on the cover of Sports Illustrated that summer. 

Sime’s reams Shankle however, did 
qualify for the 110-meter hurdles, as did 
North Carolina College (now North Caroli- 





Photos courtesy Duke University Archives 


DAVE SIME 

Before sprinter Dave 
Sime headed to the 1960 
Olympics, a government 
agent called. The CIA 
wanted him to approach 
a Soviet long jumper and 
persuade him to defect. 
Sime would wine and 
dine the athlete, then 

a veteran agent would 
close the deal. 

At the end of the 
second dinner, things 
went awry. The agent 
spoke to the long jumper 
in his regional dialect, 
which made the Soviet 
athlete think the man 
might be a double agent. 





He left the restaurant and 
never defected. 

Sime’s later efforts 
were more successful. He 
was a renowned eye doc- 
tor and worked as the Mi- 
ami Dolphins’ team phy- 
sician during the team’s 
1972 perfect season. A 
committed adrenalin 
junkie, he did everything 
from helicopter skiing to 
kayaking between gla- 
ciers in the Chilean Strait 
of Magellan. 
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In-Training For Olympic Hurdles 
8-29-56 


Joel Shankle, right, and Lee Calhoun are side by side as they leap over a hurt 
in practice session vesterdav afternoon in Duke Stadium. Shankle of Duke. a 


na Central University) 
student Lee Calhoun. 
Since the location for 
the 1956 Olympics was 
Australia, the games were not held until 
November, when it was summer in the 
Southern Hemisphere. In the months be- 
tween qualifying and the Olympics, Shan- 
kle and Calhoun practiced together at the 
Duke University track, under coaches Bob 
Chambers, Red Lewis, and Leroy Walk- 
er. The collaboration between black and 
white athletes and coaches was unusual 
during this time period, but it seemed to 
happen without any particular notice be- 
ing taken. Shankle and Calhoun were to 
run an exhibition race at halftime of the 
Duke-Tennessee football game that fall, 
but rain prevented what would have been 
an extraordinary display. 

At the Olympics, both men ran well, 
and Calhoun ultimately took the gold in 
the 110-meter hurdles, while Shankle took 
the bronze (a third American, Jack Davis, 
won silver). Duke cross-country coach Al 
Buehler was in the stands to cheer them 
on. Durham proudly honored their two 


Duke’s marching band was founded in 


PRACTICE: Lee Calhoun, 
right, perfects his hurdling 
with Duke’s Shankle. 


champions upon Cal- 
houn’s return on Monday, 
December 17. Shankle 
met Calhoun at the air- 
port and, accompanied by 
a motorcade, the two men 
traveled to Durham to be 
feted by a parade on Main 
Street. Bands from Duke, 
North Carolina College, 
and the local high schools 
marched in the parade that 
ended at City Hall, where 
Mayor E.J. Evans award- 
ed each man a “key to 
the city.” Evans remarked, 
“Here in Durham they 
trained together and be- 
came fellow athletes and 
close friends. This is the 
peak of experience that few 
athletes can achieve.” 

Dave Sime’s story was 
not over, either. He re- 
turned to track and received his bachelor’s 
degree, competing in baseball, track, and 
football during his undergraduate Duke 
career. Between his second and third years 
of Duke medical school, he competed in 
the 1960 Olympic Games in Rome, where 
he won silver in the 100-meter dash. Sime 
could have chosen a career in football, but 
devoted his life to medicine, specializing in 
ophthalmology. Shankle served as a pilot 
in the Navy and later for American Air- 
lines. Calhoun repeated his gold-winning 
performance in the 110-meter hurdles at 
the 1960 Olympics and spent his career as 
a college track coach. 

Shankle died in April 2015 and Sime 
in January 2016; Calhoun died in 1989. 
All three represent a remarkable period in 
Durham’s and Duke's athletic history, in 
which Durham was home to three of the 
fastest men on the planet. @ 


— Gillispie is the university archivist. 


. Women were invited to join in 1943. 
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THE WORLD 
FORWARD 


FACULTY EXCELLENCE 








How does Duke provide the best education 
for our students? 


With exceptional faculty who lead by example. 


As teachers, they train students to become 
critical thinkers and leaders in their fields. 
As mentors, they inspire them to develop 
their academic interests and careers. As 
internationally recognized experts, they 
pursue groundbreaking research to move 
the world forward. 


Thanks to you, remarkable leaders like 
Christena Cleveland, Sara Haravifard, and 
Neil Siegel are among more than 68 out of 100 
new endowed faculty chairs and professors 
who are at Duke because of the Duke Forward 
campaign. Your support to raise $3.25 billion 
by June 2017 ensures we always have the best 
faculty at Duke. 


Discover more at dukeforward.duke.edu. 


Download the LAYAR app and scan the photo 
to discover more ways the Duke Forward 
Campaign has put your gifts into action in the 
2015 Campaign Impact Report. 
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In Memoriam 


1930s 


Leonora P. Privett Beggs ‘38 of Gulf Breeze, Fla., on Sept. 18, 2015. 
Emily V. Parker Kendig '38 of Richmond, Va., on June 16, 2015. 
Beatrice E. Rosch Alpaugh 39 of Bradenton, Fla., on Oct. 15, 2015. 


1940s 


Farrar J. Babcock Cottingham '40 of Douglas, Ga., on Dec. 21, 2015. 
Richard W. Files '40 of Falmouth, Maine, on June 14, 2015. 

Norvin W. Garrett '40 of Gatesville, N.C., on Oct, 24, 2015. 

John W. Newsom 40 of Lawrence, Kan., on Nov, 26, 2015. 

Theodore M. Robinson 40 of Arden Oaks, Calif, on Oct. 11, 2015. 
Louise C. Walter Carroll '4] of Colorado Springs, Colo., on July 10, 2015. 
Bertha E. Southwick Crowther '4] of Needham, Mass., on Dec. 20, 2015. 
Harold B. Lewis Jr. ’4] of Asbury Park, N.J., on June 7, 2015. 

M. Ivey Courtney Stone ‘41 of Martinsville, Va., on Nov. 30, 2015. 
Arthur J. Droge B.S.M.E. 42 of Malverne, N.Y., on Aug. 17, 2015. 

Joan M. Epperson Englund ’42 of Durham, on Jan. 6, 2015. 

Anne E. Haislip 42 of Durham, on Nov. 30, 2015. 





ee te BY James T. Pearce ’42 of Greenville, S.C., on Nov. 1, 2015. 

' t . Aa Walton E. “Pete” Pedersen '42 of Oxford, Pa., on Nov. 4, 2015. 
More Duke memories online” ha rail ae M2 fi sole on Dec. 27, 2018. 
et: : ae | arvie B. Branscomb Jr. ‘43 of Corpus Christi, Texas, on July 1, 2015. 

; if links 0 full obituaries for Vaal Anne P. Nowlin Dechert '43 of Harrisonburg, Va., on Nov. 28, 2015. 


Katie Adams Hodge B.S.N. °43, R.N. 43 of Spartanburg, S.C. on Nov. 28, 2015. 
Mary R. Knight A.M. ’43 of Virginia Beach, Va., on June 25, 2015. 
James A. Laros Sr. B.S.M.E. '43 of Easton, Pa., on July 13, 2015. 

Bart N. Stephens 43 of Lynchburg, Va., on Oct. 5, 2015. 

Arthur S. Gould Jr. ’44 of Tucson, Ariz., on Oct. 27, 2015. 

Hiram R. Jones '44 of Lynchburg, Va., on Nov. 12, 2015. 

William A. Lane ’44 of Miami, on Nov. 3, 2015. 

Philip W. Meader ’44 of Medfield, Mass., on Sept. 10, 2015. 

Robert M. Sinskey 44, M.D. 48, H 49 of Santa Monica, Calif., on June 21, 2015. 
Albert J. Steele 44, B.S.M.E. ’47 of Cherry Hill, N.J., on Oct. 24, 2015. 
Jerry B. Stone 44, J.D. 48 of Durham, on July 10, 2015. 

Claude B. William B.S.M.E. 44 of Durham, on Dec. 9, 2015. 

Louis C. Allen Jr. 45, LL.B. 49 of Burlington, N.C., on Dec. 1, 2015. 
Elizabeth A. Bratt Evans '45 of Mariposa, Calif, on Oct. 24, 2015. 
Robert F. Heimburger H ’45 of Birmingham, Ala., on June 9, 2015. 
Mary E. Gaskins Humienny ’45 of New Bern, N.C., on Dec. 12, 2015. 
James Kawchak 45, M.D. ’52 of Berlin, Pa., on Dec. 9, 2015. 

Caroline K. Compton Matthews ‘45 of Demopolis, Ala., on Oct. 1, 2015. 
Beverly M. Streeter Sebold ’45 of Florham Park, N.J., on Nov. 26, 2015. 
Charles T. Barger Jr. ’46 of Albemarle, N.C., on March 27, 2013. 

Betsy B. Hodges Bernard 46 of Durham, on July 16, 2015. 

Richard |. Brooks Jr. ’46 of Panama City, Fla., on Nov. 13, 2015. 

Paul R. Eastman '46 of Monterey, Calif., on Sept. 17, 2015. 

John H. Hebb ’46, M.D. 48 of Baltimore, on June 22, 2015. 

James B. Holloway Jr. H ’46 of Lexington, Ky., on June 8, 2015. 

Janet E. Perkins Martin 46 of Rutland, Vt., on Dec. 22, 2015. 

James H. Moore ’46 of Stuart, Fla., on Oct. 19, 2015. 

Barbara J. Garrison Polhamus '46 of Piqua, Ohio, on June 1, 2015. 
Ann S. Hunter Spaeth 46 of Wyalusing, Pa., on Jan. 8, 2016. 

Jack T. Cappel ’47 of Alexandria, La., on Sept. 2, 2015. 
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Alice M. Wiseman Clarke ’47 of Lancaster, Pa., on June 16, 2015. 
Richard A. Coffman ’47 of Phoenixville, Pa., on Nov. 9, 2015. 

Jean W. Gibbons De Moll A.M. ’47 of Austin, Texas, on May 20, 2015. 
Louis E. De Moll Jr. 47 of Austin, Texas, on Aug. 29, 2015. 

Arthur J. Flynn Sr. ’47 of Edmond, Okla., on Aug. 17, 2015. 

Rubilee Pike Knight R.N. ’47 of Beaufort, S.C, on June 27, 2015. 
Eleanor W. Brinn Knotts '47 of Raleigh, on Jan. 16, 2016. 

Mildred B. Majer Skove '47 of Charlottesville, Va., on Sept. 15, 2015. 
Charles E. Smith Jr. °47 of Falls Church, Va., on Oct. 15, 2015. 

John W. Vaughan B.S.E.E. ’47 of Roanoke, Va., on Dec. 8, 2015. 


Robert B. Way M.Div. 47 of Columbus, N.C., on Jan. 8, 2013. 

Roy L. Alexander Jr. '48 of Ormond Beach, Fla., on June 29, 2015. 
Walter W. Baker ’48 of Reidsville, N.C. on Dec. 6, 2015. 

Shirley B. Finkelstein Bernstein 48 of Greensboro, N.C., on Jan. 3, 2016. 
Margaret J. Wiley Bott '48 of Belleville, Ill., on Oct. 22, 2015. 

Thomas S. Harrington ‘48 of Eden, N.C., on Nov. 28, 2015. 

Robert C. Hartley 48 of Richardson, Texas, on Dec. 28, 2015. 

John E. Lasater B.S.M.E. ’48 of Palm Beach, Fla., on Dec. 8, 2015. 

T. Benjamin Massey 48 of Durham, on Dec. 10, 2015. 

Dwight E. McCormick '48 of Seminole, Fla., on Oct. 30, 2015. 









One would be hard-pressed to find 
a better origin story than the one 
that led Allen Lacy 56, Ph.D. ’62 

to gardening. “My love affair with 
horticulture began in the early spring of 
1943, on the day I bit Mrs. Leghorn on 
the ankle,” he wrote in Home Ground, a 
book of essays. 

Mrs. Leghorn was Lacy’s third- 
grade teacher and, after the bite, his 
punishment was Saturdays working 
with a fourth-grade teacher, Mrs. 
Harkey, in her greenhouse and iris 
fields. “She simply assumed that I had a 
love for plants, and I believe that it was 
this assumption, this faith, that brought 
such love into being,” Lacy wrote. 

The experience blossomed into wise, 
witty, and vivid columns for 7he New 
York Times and The Wall Street Journal 
and ten books on gardening. Lacey died 
December 27, 2015, at his home in 
Linwood, New Jersey. He was eighty. 

David Allen Lacy HI was born in 
Dallas. He graduated from Duke with 
a major in English, attended Vanderbilt 
University’s divinity school, and then 
received a doctorate in religion from 
Duke. He taught at several colleges 
before becoming a philosophy professor 
at what is now Stockton University. 

He told the blog gardeninacity that 
in his senior year at Duke he sharpened 
his writing by taking the “legendary” 


writing seminar of William Blackburn, 
a course also taken by William Styron 
’47 and Reynolds Price 55. “At that 
time, Duke’s Hoof ‘n’ Horn annually 
put on student-written musical plays, 
and I was the author of something 
called Top Secret, which dealt with the 
confusion that erupted when the U.S. 
Navy wanted to test atomic weapons 
on Femina, a Pacific atoll inhabited 
by feminist colonists,” he said. He 
also had a one-act play about Mexican 
bandits that was produced by Carolina 
Playmakers at UNC. 

He yearned to be a novelist, 
and when that effort was less than 
successful, his wife, Hella, suggested 
he write an essay about gardening. 
After it was published in Horticulture 
magazine, a Wall Street Journal editor 
saw it and hired him as a columnist. 

In 2001, A Year in Our Gardens 
was published, a book of letters co- 
authored by Lacy and Nancy Goodwin 
58, the owner of the acclaimed 
Montrose Nursery in Hillsborough, 
North Carolina (and wife of Craufurd 
Goodwin Ph.D. ’58, James B. Duke 
Professor Emeritus of economics). The 
two met first through an exchange of 
letters; he visited the nursery in 1985. 

“Allen Lacy was a remarkable writer 
and friend,” she says. “He explored 
plants in depth honestly and often with 


a 


Rob Cardillo/The New York Times/Redux 


humor, and he opened his readers’ eyes 
to their beauty, their place in gardens, 
and their history. He was opinionated 
in the best sense of the word and 
wrote of his personal experiences with 
plants—his successes and failures. His 
breadth of knowledge was extraordinary 
and his writing beautiful and 
timeless. He has earned his place as one 
of Duke’s best writers.” 

Besides his wife, Lacy is survived by 
his sons, Michael and Paul, and by five 
grandchildren. @ 
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many charitable causes. Yet the one she recalled fondly during the 
final months before she died on February 19, 2016, at age eighty 
was her annual trip to the New York City post office to collect letters 
to Santa. 


In her life, Virginia Price Barber A.M. ’60, Ph.D. ’69 supported 









Ginger, as she was known, and her family would purchase, wrap, 


and send gifts from Santa to unsuspecting families. What also 
resonates is the idea of Barber collecting letters. Words, literature 
meant much to her. 


For three decades, she was a highly regarded literary agent, 
focusing mostly on fiction. The authors with 
whom she worked formed an all-star roster; 
among them were Anne Rivers Siddons, 
Peter Mayle, Rosellen Brown, Sue Monk 
Kidd, Paul Ehrlich, Anita Shreve, and 2013 
Nobel laureate Alice Munro. 

Barber started achieving early. She was 
her high school’s valedictorian, then a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College before earning a master’s 
and Ph.D. at Duke. Her dissertation focused 
on American poet William Carlos Williams. 

She met her husband, Edwin Ford Barber, 
at Duke. They moved to New York and 
spent a life devoted to publishing; he was an 


executive at Harper & Row. They were married fifty-two years. 


Barber also was a published author. 7he Mother Person, published 


in 1975, was written with Merrill Maguire Skaggs and explores the 
transformation that happens after women become mothers. She 
was a founding member of the New York Women’s Media Group 
and served on the board of New York’s Literacy Partners and Duke’s 
library advisory board for many years. Perkins houses the Virginia 
Price and Edwin Ford Barber Writing Center. 


In a 2006 piece for the journal Virginia Quarterly Review, Barber 


wrote an appreciation of Munro and told of her pursuit of the 


Canadian short-story writer. She first sent Munro a letter asking 
to represent her and got a polite refusal. Then, she sent Munro a 


copy of Rosellen Brown's Autobiography of My Mother, a work that 
explores a conflict between a daughter and a mother that delves 


into moral, political, and personal issues. Munro’s Lives of Girls and 
Women has similar themes. “Alice read the novel, and then wrote 
me saying that an agent who represents this kind of material was 
someone she wanted to work with,” Barber wrote. “That was one 
of the most thrilling moments of my career, and I credit Rosellen 
regularly.” 

Besides her husband, she is survived by her daughters, Anna 
Barber Luhnow and Genevieve Barber, two grandsons, and her 
brother, Stuart. @ 
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IM. “Peggy” Forehand Pritchett '48 of Albany, Ga., on Jan. 15, 2016. 
Martha E. Graff Styers 48 of Winston-Salem, on Nov. 5, 2015. 

David L. Swain 48, M.Div. 51 of Asheville, N.C., on June 5, 2015. 
Robert W. Bowles B.S.M.E. 49 of Winter Park, Fla., on Nov. 17, 2014. 
William D. Branham 49, J.D. '55 of Greensboro, N.C., on Nov. 10, 2015. 
Ross L. Fogleman Jr. 49, M.D. ’53 of Bogue Sound, N.C., on Aug, 13, 2015. 
William E. Gallant Jr. '49 of Charleston, S.C., on Nov, 12, 2015. 
Leonidas B. Hayes '49 of Ellsworth, Maine, on Jan. 7, 2016. 

Murray L. Huntoon B.S.M.E. ’49 of Durham, on Oct. 1, 2015, 

Zane G. Norton '49, B.D. ’52 of Harrisburg, N.C., on Oct. 27, 2015. 
Robert H. Oenbrink '49 of Brevard, N.C. on Dec. 20, 2014. 

0’Kelley Whitaker ’49 of Charlotte, on June 25, 2015. 


1950s 


Richard |. Backer 50 of Winston-Salem, on Jan. 15, 2016, 

Aggie M. Capsalis 50 of Vienna, Va., on Nov. 16, 2015. 

Laura A. Sears Curry R.N. '50 of Angleton, Texas, on Dec. 13, 2015. 
Robert L. Felts 50, LL.B. 56 of Visalia, Calif., on Dec. 27, 2015. 

Charles P. Frischmann ’50 of Conway, S.C, on June 8, 2015. 

Luck C. Flanders Gambrell 50 of Atlanta, on July 1, 2015. 

Joann Mitchell Grier ’50 of Salisbury, Md., on Sept. 18, 2015. 

Russell K. Hallberg Sr. M.F. 50 of Tryon, N.C., on Dec. 29, 2015. 

Jean Hull Hott ’50 of Dallas, on Oct. 11, 2015. 

Albert B. Huff M.D. ’50 of Richmond, Ind., on July 1, 2015. 

William H. Huffman B.S.M.E. 50 of Burlington, N.C., on Nov. 10, 2015. 
Robert E. Lee Ill ’50, M.F. ’51 of Prattville, Ala., on Jan. 18, 2016. 
George A. Lillie B.S.M.E. 50 of Vero Beach, Fla., on Oct. 12, 2015. 

Ann T. Reid Mersbacher 50 of Raleigh, on Nov. 2, 2015. 

Eugene J. Neil 50 of Morristown, N.J., on Nov. 5, 2015. 

William R. Newcomb ’50 of Sun City, Ariz., on Dec. 10, 2015. 

Robert E. Smith 50 of Winston-Salem, on Dec. 16, 2015. 

James H. Spearman Jr. 50 of Marshallberg, N.C. on Sept. 26, 2015. 
William B. Tuttle ‘50 of Tampa, Fla., on Dec. 22, 2015. 

John V. Arey Sr. H’5! of Concord, N.C, on June 16, 2015. 

Donald E. Bebout A.M. ’51 of Boynton Beach, Fla., on Feb. 18, 2014. 
John W. Bingaman ’51 of Reidsville, N.C., on Nov. 5, 2015. 

Katherine B. Blackshear Boardman A.M. ’51 of Madison, Ga., on Dec. 21, 2015. 
Ned P. Everett J.D. 51 of Roberson, N.C., on Oct. 26, 2015. 

Harvey E. Fiegel B.S.E.E. ’51 of Pittsfield, Mass., on June 14, 2015. 
Clarence W. “Bud” Gosnell Jr. ’5! of Delaplane, Va., on June 15, 2015. 
Darrell M. Holland ’51 of Charlotte, on Dec. 22, 2015. 

Arthur S. Jefferson ’S1 of Sarasota, Fla., on Jan. 7, 2016. 

Kathleen Ennis Jenkins ’5! of Newport, R.I., on Nov. 18, 2015. 

Betty J. Coleman Johnson B.S.N. 51 of Washington, N.C, on Aug. 13, 2015. 
August J. Marjenhoff ’S! of Charleston, S.C., on Nov. 9, 2015. 

Mary M. Hooks McCreary ’5! of Pittsburgh, on June 14, 2015. 

Anne Ramsey Premo’51 of Rockville, Md., on Oct. 24, 2015. 

Doris L. Crowell Spearman 51 of Greensboro, N.C., on Nov. 27, 2015. 
James J. Townsend ’51, M.D. ’56 of Jacksonville, Fla., on June 18, 2015. 
Wesley C. Van Buren B.S.C.E. ’51 of Fort Meyers, Fla., on March 2, 2015. 
William L. Youngblood B.D. ’S1 of Boulder, Colo., on June 15, 2015. 
Rita L. Shepard Dukes Baroco B.S.M.T. ’52 of Pensacola, Fla., on June 8, 2015. 
Lillian R. Gaskin Gale ’52 of Mount Pleasant, S.C., on Dec. 3, 2015. 
Janice C. Owens Garvin ’52 of Atlantic Beach, Fla., on July 14, 2015. 
Laura Duncan Hansen ’52 of Longboat Key, Fla., on Jan. 7, 2016. 






What have we done for you lately? 





That's the question we asked Duke students and acuity recently during National - 
Library Week, April 10-16. Rather than toot our o\ horn, we wanted people to tell us 


how a librarian had helped them. peek 


Their answers were both surprising and gratifying. Turns out, libraries are not just 
about what we have for people, but what we do for people. 


That’s not just smart. That’s crazy smart. 


Want to show your thanks? Support Duke University Libraries. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
See more #ThankaLibrarian photos at FS ge 
library.duke.edu/crazysmart LIBRARIES 
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The timing was sadly poignant: Laney 
Funderburk ’60, who led Duke’s alum- 
ni operations for twenty-two years be- 
fore retiring in 2004, died in mid-April, 
just as Reunions Weekend was under 
way. 

During Funderburk’s tenure, this 
magazine was established, replacing a 
longstanding alumni tabloid; the alumni 
education and travel program was ex- 
panded; class reunions were consolidated 
and revamped; information-technology 
initiatives were introduced; and an afhin- 
ity credit card was put in place to help 
generate revenue for increased alumni 
programming. 

Also under his leadership, Duke 
published its first alumni directory, 
established the Duke University Black 
Alumni Connection, introduced or re- 
vived programs ranging from a new Ca- 
reer Week for students to an annual fall 
Homecoming Weekend, and promoted 
recognition of alumni and their children 
who attend the university. 

A native of Maiden, North Carolina, 
Funderburk worked in the alumni affairs 
office part time as a student; by the time 
he graduated, he already was running 
some of the reunion programs. He then 
continued to work with alumni affairs 
for thirteen years, leaving in 1973 to be- 
come deputy secretary of the North Car- 
olina Department of Commerce and, 
later, special assistant and then chief of 
staff for Governor James E. Holshouser. 

In 1977, he moved to The Duke En- 
dowment, where he directed the charita- 
ble foundation's education division and 
served as the chief liaison with Duke and 
other universities. In 1982, he returned 
to Duke to lead its alumni affairs office 
through a period of significant expan- 
sion. 

When announcing his retirement, 
Funderburk said he could not have 
imagined a more satisfying career, add- 
ing: “I fell in love with Duke as an un- 
dergraduate and have been fortunate to 
meet and interact with countless other 
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Duke alumni and fam- 
ilies over several gen- 
erations. [heir active 
involvement has been 
a major reason why the 
university has ascended 
so rapidly and devel- 
oped into a university 
of international dis- 
tinction.” 

Funderburk met his 
wife, the former Lois 
Copeland ’62, when they were both 
Duke students. Their daughter Lisa 
Carlisle Funderburk Miller 83 and her 
husband, Kevin Miller 81, are both 
Duke graduates; their son Morris Laney 
Funderburk III received his M.B.A. 
from Duke’s Fuqua School in 1998. 

Here are some reflections from those 
who knew Funderburk: 

Sterly Wilder 83, associate vice pres- 
ident and director of alumni affairs: 
“Laney was an extraordinary leader of 
the alumni association, and for gen- 
erations of alumni, he was the face of 
Duke. His loyalty and passion for Duke 
were unfailing and inspiring, and we 
continue to follow his example in our 
work today.” 

Shep Moyle 84, current president, 
Duke Alumni Association: “1 first had the 
opportunity to meet Laney when I was 
student-body president my sophomore 
year, in 1982. I was privileged to watch 
Laney bring a true-blue Duke spirit to 
alumni affairs, and to work with him 
to connect alumni and students with 
a new career conference, and through 
his focus on reunions. I was always 
struck by Laney’s amazing passion for 
Duke and his belief in connecting with 
all Duke alumni around the world. 

This fall, Laney came to our home 

in Wrightsville Beach and, as always, 
brought a beaming smile and a love for 
Duke to our alumni gathering. Laney 
was inevitably positive and hopeful and 
believed in all things Duke.” 

Barker French 63, Duke Alumni As- 





sociation president, 
1989-90: “T spent 
a fair amount of 
time with Laney as 
a board member of 
the alumni associa- 
tion and during my 
year as president. 
The more I saw the 
inner workings of 
alumni activities, 
the more I appre- 
ciated how complex it was to satisfy the 
multiple constituencies: alumni, admin- 
istrators, staff and faculty members, and 
students. I always think of Laney’s good 
sense of humor and his smile when I 
think back to those years. Laney ap- 
proached everything with great energy 
and a positive, can-do attitude.” 

R. Ross Harris ’78, M.B.A. 80, Duke 
Alumni Association president, 1995-96: 
“Laney was born for the role of direc- 
tor of alumni affairs at Duke. All you 
had to do was mention the name of an 
alum, and he could tell you where they 
lived, how many children they had, and 
the name of their dog. And not just 
the name of their current dog, but the 
names of their last three dogs! He didn’t 
keep this information in his computer or 
on notecards but, rather, he kept it in his 
heart. And what a heart he had! No one 
loved Duke more than Laney, and he 
showed it to everyone every day. 

I sat next to Laney and his beloved 
wife, Lois, in Indianapolis at the 1991 
Final Four, our first national basketball 
championship. Finally things got quiet 
enough for the band to play the Alma 
Mater. I saw that Laney had moved 
down a few rows to stand closer to the 
court. I joined him, and we put our 
arms around each other as we began to 
sing. Laney had an absolutely beautiful 
voice. While I can carry a tune myself, I 
stopped singing just so I could hear him. 
I'll never forget how beautiful he sound- 
ed, singing the tribute to a place that 


5) 


meant the world to him.” @ 
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Material Legacy 


THE NANCY A. NASHER AND DAVID J. HAEMISEGGER 
COLLECTION OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
On view through June 26, 2016 


NASHER 


MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 





2001 Campus Dr., Durham, NC 27705 | nasher.duke.edu 


Mark di Suvero, Untitled (detail), c. 1995. Acrylic on canvas, 112 x 130 inches (284.5 x 330.2 cm). Image courtesy of the artist; Spacetime 
CC, Long Island City, New York; and Paula Cooper Gallery, New York, New York. © Mark di Suvero. Photo by Steven Probert 


A Material Legacy: The Nancy A. Nasher and David J. Haemisegger Collection of Contemporary Art is made possible by the Nancy 
Hanks Endowment, Katie Thorpe Kerr and Terrance |. R. Kerr, and Kelly Braddy Van Winkle and Lance Van Winkle 


This exhibition would not be possible without generous loans from the Nancy A. Nasher and David J. Haemisegger Collection 
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In description after description of 
Aubrey Kerr McClendon ’81, the 
same image is conjured. Bigger than 
life. Mythical. A life force. 

McClendon was a passionate man, 
a trailblazing entrepreneur who, be- 
fore he died on March 2, 2016, at age 
fifty-six, had transformed natural-gas 
production through horizontal drill- 
ing, a practice known commonly as 
fracking or the shale business. 

His vigor displayed itself early. A 
childhood friend told the Oklahoma Gazette that McClen- 
don earned the nickname “head Charger,” referring to 
his take-charge ways; other friends and college classmates 
reported that McClendon worked harder than anyone they 
knew. 

At Duke, his major was history (he most enjoyed study- 
ing the post-Civil War Reconstruction era), and his minor 
was accounting. He was a member of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
fraternity. He was a member of Duke Outreach, serving 
as a big brother to the same child for three years. “We've 
learned a lot together—it will be tough to leave him when 
I graduate,” McClendon told Zhe Chronicle in 1980. 

He made himself known. In 1978, when students held 
a memorial week for Karen Silkwood, the labor-union 
activist who famously raised concerns about health and 
safety practices at a nuclear facility, McClendon wrote a 
letter chastising 7he Chronicle's editors for contributing 
to the “fictionalization of the Silkwood incident.” A year 


Barbara L. Davidson Henkel ’52 of Atlanta, on Dec. 12, 2015. 
Richard E. Hubbs ’52 of Eatontown, N.J., on July 5, 2015. 

R. Harry Jordan B.D. 52 of Wilson, N.C, on Dec. 23, 2015. 

Henry C. Mostellar 52, M.D. 56 of Mobile, Ala., on June 15, 2015. 
Edward N. Robinson J.D. 52 of Winston-Salem, on July 18, 2015. 


Ruth E. Collinson Rubin 52 of Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., on July 30, 2015. 


James E. Westhall Sr. ’52 of Naples, Fla., on Nov. 26, 2015. 
Burleigh T. Wilkins '52 of Tampa, Fla., on Oct. 13, 2015. 
Robert H. Bass '55 of Durham, on Oct. 19, 2015. 

Josephine R. Anderson Bell ’53 of Raleigh, on Oct. 25, 2015. 


Sally A. Vokoun Chritton ’53 of Walnut Creek, Calif, on Oct. 10, 2015. 


Carl 0. Dickey Jr. 53 of Orlando, Fla., on Jan. 21, 2016. 
Robert W. Fisher 53 of Waterloo, Conn., on Aug. 2, 2014. 
Randolph V. Fox '53 of Venice, Fla., on Jan. 25, 2014. 


ukemagazine.duke.edu 
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later, marking the fifth anniversary 
of Silkwood’s death, he wrote a full 
editorial defending Kerr-McGee, 

the company that employed her. It 
was the family business, after all; 
McClendon's father worked there for 
thirty-five years. 

After graduation, he took a job 
as an accountant at his uncle’s firm, 
Jaytex Oil & Gas Inc., in Oklahoma 
City, and married Kathleen Upton 
Byrns ’80. When that business fell 
victim to the oil bust of the 1980s, he launched his own 
business. He was twenty-three. 

He teamed up with a former competitor, and their Ches- 
apeake Energy Corporation became the biggest company in 
town since Kerr-McGee. As his prosperity grew, he left his 
mark on Oklahoma City, helping to develop the waterfront 
with the Chesapeake Boathouse and the northwest area with 
a high-end shopping center. He was also part of the owner- 
ship group behind the NBA’s Oklahoma City Thunder. 

He and Kathleen gave generously to Duke as well. They 
donated more than $16 million, aiding the plaza and the 
divinity school chapel. Both McClendon Tower in Keo- 
hane Quadrangle and the commons in the Office of Un- 
dergraduate Admissions bear their names. 

Their children came to Duke also. Along with Kathleen, 
John Connor ’08, Callie *10, and William Upton °15 sur- 
vive him, as do their spouses, his in-laws, his brother, three 
nieces, a nephew, and his first grandchild, Andrew. 
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Conley K. Hinrichs B.D. ’55 of Lincoln, Neb., on Oct. 24, 2015. 

Carolyn S. Campbell Hoffmann '53 of Mooresville, N.C, on Oct. 28, 2015. 
Vernon J. Ramsay B.D. ’53 of Kinston, N.C, on Oct. 29, 2015. 

Cornelia B. Aldridge Service 53 of Raleigh, on Dec. 13, 2015. 

Charles W. Bailey 54 of Durham, on June 6, 2015. 

Philip L. Bayless Ph.D. ’54 of Sabina, Ohio, on July 20, 2015. 

Priscilla E. Dattman Blake Ph.D. ’54 of Asheville, N.C., on Jan. 20, 2016. 
Robert L. Burrows ’54 of Raleigh, on Jan. 22, 2016. 

Baxter H. Byerly H 54 of Tallahassee, Fla., on June 7, 2015. 

C. Jack Caudill M.Div. ’54 of Winston-Salem, on Dec. 25, 2015. 

Nancy H. O’Brien Chorebanian '54 of Tucson, Ariz., on Dec. 1, 2015. 
Harry H. Corson Ill A.M. 54, Ph.D. ’57 of Greenwich, Conn., on Dec. 20, 2015. 
Peter S. Edwards 54 of Bonita Springs, Fla., on Sept. 50, 2015. 

Joe H. France ’54 of Richmond, Va., on May 29, 2014. 


John H. Gibbons Ph.D. ’54 of The Plains, Va., on July 17, 2015. Michael Schenck ’55 of Shelby, N.C. on Nov. 27, 2015. 


William D. Goodrum M.Div. 54, A.M. 56 of New Orleans, on Sept. 20, 2015. John D. Stone B.S.CE. 55 of Southern Pines, N.C, on Dec. 26, 2015. 
David L. Ice ’54 of Elkins, Wyo., on Feb. 5, 2015. Richard D. Thompson Sr. B.D. 55 of Walkersville, Md., on Oct. 24, 2015. 
John W. Malone ’54 of Newnan, Ga., on June 25, 2015. Donald J. Welch B.D. ’55 of Spartanburg, S.C, on Jan. 22, 2016. 
Virginia Q. Pillow Porter 54, M.D. ’58, H’59 of New Orleans, on Nov. 26, 2015. Edna Anne Preston Askew M.D. ’56 of Raleigh, on Oct. 27, 2015. 
Martha E. Guillot Thorpe ’54 of Jacksonville, Fla., on Dec. 18, 2015. Charles R. Douglas M.F. 56 of Jasper, Texas, on Oct. 31, 2015. 
Barbara Lane Tucker ’54 of Greenville, N.C. on June 22, 2015. William H.B. Howard ’56 of Baltimore, on Jan. 10, 2016. 

William G. Anlyan H ’55 of Durham, on Jan. 17, 2016. Emma G. Pritchett Jewell 56 of Wilmington, N.C, on Jan. 11, 2016. 
Georgia M. Bartok '55 of Chester, N.J., on Oct. 8, 2015. Robert E. Jones ’56 of Atlanta, on Nov. 7, 2015. 

David M. Beveridge 55 of Houston, on July 11, 2015. D. Allen Lacy ’56, Ph.D. ’62 of Linwood, N.J., on Dec. 27, 2015. 

Nelle A. “Coco” Carter Bunn A.M. ’55 of Tallahassee, Fla., on Jan. 9, 2016. John F. McAllister ‘56 of Marietta, Ga., on Oct. 12, 2015. 

David H. Carver M.D. ’55 of Princeton, N.J., on June 20, 2015. David L. Nicholson Sr. B.S.M.E. 56 of Phoenix, on June 5, 2015. 
Mary E. Shuman Ervin '55 of Darlington, S.C, on Dec. 8, 2015. Mary A. Caine Schenck ’56 of Greensboro, N.C. on June 18, 2015. 
Donald E. Fagan B.D. ’55 of San Antonio, on April 8, 2015. Bruce Strickland Jr. 56 of Raleigh, on June 15, 2015. 

Charles H. Gerhardt ’55 of Lebanon, Ohio, on Dec. 16, 2015. Jesse J. Birchfield ’57 of Elizabethton, Tenn., on June 30, 2015. 
Glenn L. Greene Jr. 55 of Lexington, Ky., on July 7, 2015. Charles S. Calkins M.F. 57 of Cheyenne, Wyo., on Sept. 30, 2015. 
Oliver L. Jones Jr. 55 of West Palm Beach, Fla., on Dec. 2, 2015. M. Peter Fischer ’5/ of St. Louis, on July 23, 2015. 

Barbara R. Freeman Kast ’55 of Brookfield, Conn., on Jan. 17, 2016. Louis T. Gallo J.D. ’57 of Saddle River, N.J., on May 20, 2014. 
Richard J. Kraus B.S.E. 55 of Fullerton, Calif., on Oct. 29, 2015. John R. Gill Jr. H’57 of Bethesda, Md., on Oct. 11, 2015. 

Joyce F. Kee McSpadden ’55 of Charlotte, on July 10, 2015. Horace B. Loomis Ill LL.B. ’57 of Tarpon Spring, Fla., on Feb. 23, 2015. 
Robert A. Micheli Ph.D. ’55 of Eureka, Calif, on May 15, 2015. John W. Olness Ph.D. ’5/ of East Setauket, N-Y., on Feb. 15, 2015. 
Leonard |. Nathanson A.M. 55 of Nashville, Tenn., on Oct. 27, 2015. Harvey R. Robinson LL.B. 57 of Lady Lake, Fla., on April 25, 2015. 
MaryAnne Young Ocker M.D. ’55 of Boise, Idaho, Oct. 12, 2015. James M. Snyder ’5/ of Palm Desert, Calif., on May 16, 2015. 
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passion for 
Duke live on. 


You can make a lasting impact on the people 
and places you love at Duke. 






“Duke enables us to expand our 
minds and to pursue lifelong learning. 
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Anne L. Poindexter Taws ‘57 of Southern Pines, N.C. on June 12, 2015, 
Thaddeus A. Wheeler '57, A.M. °72 of Jefferson, N.C., on Oct. 16, 2015, 
Raleigh L. Wright H ’S7 of Richmond, Va., on Dec. 8, 2013. 

Carol A. Mullis Barbee B.S.N. ’58 of Midland, N.C., on July 11, 2015. 
Patricia M. Bethea Bell M.Ed. 58 of Dunwoody, Ga., on Nov. 22, 2015. 
Richard H. Bucher A.M. '58, Ph.D. 71 of Honolulu, on Jan. 4, 2016. 

Alan B. Carter 58, M.D. 62 of Raleigh, on Oct. 28, 2015. 

Henry W. Heward '58 of Linwood, N.J., on Sept. 14, 2015. 

Jerry M. Ingalis M.D. '58 of Monticello, Wis., on Nov. 26, 2015. 

Clarence L. McDorman Jr. 58 of Birmingham, Ala., on June 20, 2015. 
Don C. McFadden Jr. 58, M.D. 62 of Mount Sterling, Ky., on July 4, 2015. 
David W. Sime 58, M.D. 62 of Miami Beach, Fla., on Jan. 12, 2016. 

J. Robert Sterling J.D. 58 of Royal Oak, Mich., on Jan. 20, 2016. 

Robert L. Thompson A.M. ’58, Ed.D. ’68 of Skillman, N.J., on Nov. 27, 2015. 
Madhu S.L. “Steve” Vaidya M.F. ’58, D.F. 62 of Nashua, N.H., on June 1, 2015. 
James M. Woodall 58 of Morehead City, N.C, on Nov. 4, 2015. 

Sarah B. Grant Wright A.M. ’58 of Richmond, Va., on Sept. 25, 2015. 
Harold L. Beamer Jr. 59, M.F. 60 of Oakridge, Ore., on May 26, 2015. 
Robert G. Blake A.M. ’59, Ph.D. ’68 of Elon, N.C, on July 24, 2015. 
James H. DeLap A.M. ’59, Ph.D. ’60 of DeLand, Fla., on July 17, 2015. 
Richard L. Harris 59 of Macon, Ga., on Sept. 1, 2015. 

Thomas A. Jarvis 59 of San Antonio, on Oct. 14, 2015. 

James D. Pickett 59 of Raleigh, on June 18, 2015. 








Richard S. Pindell Ill 59 of Wrightsville Beach, N.C. on June 19, 2015. 
Charles E. Plunkett J.D. 59 of Camden, Ark., on Jan. 14, 2016. 

Gail M. Meldgaard Pullen B.S.N. '59 of Beecher, Wis., on Dec. 15, 2015. 
Elizabeth K. Farris Westbrook '59 of Columbia, Md., on July 22, 2015. 
Mary M. Milus Yoh ’59 of Key Largo, Fla., on June 28, 2015. 


1960s 


Robert J. Fetsko '60 of Clinton, Md., on Nov. 30, 2015. 

John S. Forrest H 60 of Elmira, NY., on Aug, 28, 2015. 

Neil E. McWhorter ’60 of Cumming, Ga., on Oct. 2, 2015. 

Roger C. Newell '60 of Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 2, 2015. 

John “Buck” Newsom ’60 of Lawrence, Kan., on Nov. 26, 2015. 

Robert H. Smith '60 of Allamuchy, N.J., on Oct. 13, 2015. 

Gunter F. Sommer Ph.D. 60 of Flagstaff, Ariz., on Jan. 9, 2016. 

Lawrence E. Wolfe 60 of Newport, N.C, on Oct. 20, 2015. 

Elaine C. Murphy Barkely ‘61 of Bethesda, Md., on Jan. 6, 2016. 

Alan B. Cohen ’6! of Raeford, N.C, on July 5, 2015. 

Beverly D. Brian Gilbert A.M. ’61, Ph.D. 69 of Lubbock, Texas, on Oct. 14, 2015. 
Glenn T. Harper A.M. ’61, Ph.D. ’63 of Hattiesburg, Miss., on Nov. 26, 2015. 
Allen D. Lewis ’6] of Chattanooga, Tenn., on Nov. 15, 2015. 

Jather L. Peterson Jr. M.Div. 61 of Smyrna, Ga., on July 17, 2015. 

Arthur J. Wilson ’61, B.D. 65 of Charlotte, on Jan. 8, 2016. 
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Branan Cooper @brananc 
@DukeForward I had a great 
time—saw lots of friends, old 
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Leslie F. Chard tl Ph.D. 62 of Clifton, Ohio, on Dec. 7, 2015. 

John M. Harper H 62 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on July 3, 2015. 

John E. Rivas Ph.D. 62 of Athens, Ga., on Dec. 10, 2015. 

Benton S. Satterfield M.D. '62 of Raleigh, on Dec. 14, 2015. 

Robert J. Gustavson M.F. 63 of Pontiac, Mich., on Jan. 27, 2014. 

Walden A. Lange '63 of San Diego, on June 16, 2015. 

Helen Evans Misenheimer A.M. '63 of Greensboro, N.C. on Oct. 25, 2015. 
Sarah E. Cobb Bacon ‘64 of Snellville, Ga., on Dec. 1, 2015. 

Carol E. Hayward Carney M.R.E. 64 of Baton Rouge, La., on Oct. 12, 2015. 
Suzanne F. Langdon Ekborg '64 of Reston, Va., Dec. 8, 2015. 

Marcia S. Smith Lebos '64 of Savannah, Ga., on Nov. 26, 2015. 

Elmer F. Litzinger Jr. Ph.D. 64 of Kingwood, Texas, on Jan. 3, 2016. 
George Yelenosky D.F. 64 of Gotha, Fla., on July 9, 2015. 

Arthur G. Cavallaro M.D. '65 of San Francisco, on Feb. 17, 2014. 

Anita C. Campbell Gilliam '65 of Mountain View, Calif., on Nov. 21, 2015. 
Floyd L. Hair M.H.A. 65 of Birmingham, Ala., on June 28, 2015. 

Robert R. Jordan '65 of Orange Park, Fla., on Oct. 29, 2015. 

James W. Lineberger Jr. B.D. '65 of Fuquay-Varina, N.C. on Oct. 12, 2015. 
Gordon P. Peyton Jr. J.D. °65 of Alexandria, Va., on Jan. 15, 2016. 
Barbara Ayers Sauls A.M. ’65 of Hyde Park, Va., on Nov. 1, 2015. 

Marion M. Swann B.D. 65 of Boone, N.C., on Oct. 5, 2015. 

Lamar M. Swain Taft '65 of Winston-Salem, on Nov. 25, 2015. 

Oliver A. Bell Jr. B.S.E.E. 66 of Aiken, S.C. on Nov. 25, 2015. 





Sally S. Gabb '66 of New Providence, R.I., on July 18, 2015. 

George K. Massing H ’66 of Mobile, Ala., on June 20, 2015. 

William H. McKee '66 of Charlotte, on July 14, 2015. 

Zeb B. Morgan '66 of Mobile, Ala., on Nov. 30, 2015. 

Joan L. Theobald Peterson '66 of New Castle, Neb., on Nov. 3, 2015. 
Julia M. Wanless Wheeler '66 of Richmond, Va., on July 16, 2015. 
Thomas L. Berger A.M. '67, Ph.D. 69 of Staunton, Va., on Oct. 16, 2015. 
James Foster A.M. ’67, Ph.D. 73 of Baltimore, on Dec. 27, 2014. 
Richard D. Jordan H 67 of Salisbury, N.C, on Oct. 29, 2015. 

John E. Lindegren 67 of Crestview, Fla., on Oct. 21, 2015. 

John R. Michael ’67 of Dallas, on Jan. 7, 2016. 

Ronald W. Crowley Ph.D. ’68 of Ottawa, Canada, on April 26, 2015. 
Richard C. Glass ’68, J.D. 74 of Atlanta, on Jan. 3, 2016. 

William E. Inabinett Ed.D. 68 of Lexington, N.C. on June 10, 2015. 
Kent E. Mast J.D. ’68 of Atlanta, on April 24, 2014. 

Susan L. Robinson McKnight M.A.1. 68 of Weatherford, Texas, on July 11, 2015. 
J. Michael Murphy ’68 of Opelika, Ala., on July 13, 2015. 

Morris L. Barber M.Div. 69 of Eagle Springs, N.C., on Aug. 3, 2013. 
Gerald K. Busch B.S.E.E. 69 of Ridgefield, Conn., on March 21, 2013. 
William T. Chesser M.Div. ’69 of Mobile, Ala., on Sept. 17, 2015. 

John P. Cooney J.D. 69 of Rye, NY., on Nov. 2, 2015. 

Richard B. Lieb '69 of Valley Forge, Pa., on Jan. 25, 2016. 

Whitney L. Wherrett Roberson ’69 of Greenbrae, Calif., on Jan. 24, 2015. 
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Alcide W. St. John M.H.A. ’69 of Manchester, N.H., on Nov. 24, 2013. 
Jefferson K. Streepey J.D. 69 of Georgetown, Ind., on Aug. 29, 2015. 
Ernest C. Swiger Jr. 69, Ph.D. '75 of Stroudsburg, Pa., on June 27, 2015. 


1970s 


Robert H. Pearce '70) of Cicero, NY., on Dec. 26, 2015. 

William F. Provenzano M.H.A. ’70 of Sewickley, Pa., on Dec. 1, 2014. 
J. Peter Scott 70 of Wakefield, R.I., on Oct. 8, 2015. 

David P. Sorkey ’70 of Columbus, Ga., on Dec. 19, 2015. 

Robert A. Greenberg H ’71 of Portland, Maine, on July 2, 2015. 
Margaret V. Stephens 71 of Herndon, Va., on Jan. 17, 2015. 

David W. Brown A.M. '72 of Durham, on April 4, 2013. 

Martha B. Hart M.Ed. ’72 of Aurora, Ohio, on Jan. 18, 2016. 

Carroll F. Poppen M.H.S. '72 of De Smet, $.D., on Dec. 21, 2015. 
Craig M. Coulam M.D. ’73 of Nashville, Tenn., on April 10, 2014. 
Mary Pat B. Hemstreet H ’73 of Birmingham, Ala., on Oct. 30, 2015. 
William T. Hardaker M.D. °75 of Durham, on Dec. 4, 2015. 

William F. Louden M.Div. '75 of Evansville, Ind., on Sept. 27, 2015. 
Thomas L. Richardson B.S.E. 73 of Herndon, Va., on Nov. 1, 2015. 
Richard A. Stone H ’73 of Rancho Mirage, Calif, on Jan. 4, 2016. 
Terrence L. Tait M.F. 73 of New Bern, N.C, on Nov. 23, 2015. 
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James R. Brotherson '74 of Elkhart, Ind., on Dec. 18, 2015. 

Paul N. Rudolph 75 of Nashville, Tenn., on March 1, 2014. 

Samuel R. Fisher M.D. '76, H’78, H’81 of Durham, on Nov. 25, 2015. 
Pamela D. Sides Glasgow '/6 of Baltimore, on Feb. 19, 2015. 
Barbara M. Massa Gurski ’76 of Trooper, Pa., on April 23, 2014. 
Paige W. Stover Hague 76 of Brockton, Mass., on Dec. 17, 2015. 
Lisa M. Faley Howard '76 of Mattapoisett, Mass., on Dec. 14, 2015. 
Stuart B. Kincaid M.D. '76 of San Diego, on Oct. 1, 2015. 

Mary E. Mahoney Fugar 77 of Brandon, Fla., on May 24, 2015. 
Larry C. Harris M.D. 77, H’80 of Fayetteville, N.C., on Oct. 15, 2015. 
Robert J. Jackson 77 of Monument, Colo., on Nov. 24, 2015. 
George A. Mebane V ’77 of Shelby, N.C. on June 6, 2015. 

Shelby L. Todd B.H.S. 77 of Durham, on Nov. 23, 2015. 

Sherri L. Rumer Cooper ’78 of Bryn Athyn, Pa., on Nov. 23, 2015. 
David C. Lynn M.H.A. '78 of Lawton, Okla., on Dec. 6, 2015. 

Vera M. Gebhardt Lyon M.Div. '78 of Richmond, Va., on April 6, 2015. 
William C. Rabe Jr. H ’78 of New London, N.C, on Feb. 6, 2015. 
Franklin L. Alexander M.Div. 79 of Creswell, N.C. on May 1, 2015. 


1980s 


Patricia M. Buckley B.S.N. ’80 of Ocala, Fla., on May 16, 2015. 
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Howard D. Dillman J.D. 80 of Ann Arbor, Mich., on Dec. 24, 2015. 
L. Lyndon Key Jr. H 80 of Hollywood, S$.C., on Nov. 29, 2015. 

Peter R. Skalak M.B.A. 80 of Sunset Beach, N.C., on April 30, 2015. 
Kenneth L. Sperling 80 of Orange, Conn., on Dec. 3, 2015. 
Catherine M. Babbin Trohman Ph.D. ’81 of Chicago, on Jan. 11, 2015. 
Robert H. Darwin ’82, M.D. 86 of Columbus, Ohio, on Nov. 15, 2015. 
Jeffery J. Ericksen B.S.M.E. ’82 of Ashland, Va., on June 27, 2014. 
Daryl H. O’Brien H ’82 of Montvale, N.J., on Oct. 21, 2015 

Brian H. Strouse 82 of Columbia City, Ind., on Aug. 25, 2015. 
Andrew L. Schwartz ’83 of Bowerston, Ohio, on July 8, 2015. 
Joseph L. Arena 84 of South Pasadena, Calif., on Jan. 25, 2016. 
Harold F. Winstead Jr. ’84 of Las Vegas, on Jan. 15, 2016. 

Michael H. Clayton H ’85 of Albuquerque, N.M., on Nov. 25, 2015. 
Brian H. Goldman ’86 of Raleigh, on May 10, 2015. 

Stella M. Araneda ’87 of Durham, on July 6, 2015. 

Michael B. Halverson ’87 of Potomac, Md., on Dec. 17, 2015. 

Ashley A.H. Simmons Todd ’88 of Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 23, 2015. 
Robert W. Franc Jr. M.B.A. ’89 of Allen, Texas, on Oct. 10, 2015. 
Michael M. Stevens 89 of Los Angeles, on Oct. 15, 2015. 


Doc J. Thurston Ill B.S.E. °89, J.D. ’97, LL.M. ’97 of Charlotte, on Nov. 16, 2015. 


1990s 


David H. Crace M.B.A. 91 of Brentwood, Tenn., on July 19, 2015. 

Julie M. Hood Ackermen ’92 of Ann Arbor, Mich., on Nov. 13, 2015. 

James A. Wooten M.B.A. 93 of Wake Forest, N.C., on Dec. 7, 2015. 

Scott R. Clarke M.D. 95 of Carrboro, N.C., on Nov. 1, 2015. 

Jill L. Feldman ’95 of West Newton, Mass., on Dec. 27, 2015. 

Andrew L. Barnes A.M. 97, Ph.D. 03 of Schenectady, N-Y., on June 10, 2015. 


2000s 


Christopher P. Downey M.S.N. 00 of Danielsville, Ga., on Oct. 9, 2015. 
Megan M. Ford '00 of San Francisco, on Aug. 5, 2015. 

Walter F. Pilcher M.B.A. 03 of Round Rock, Texas, on Sept. 13, 2015. 
Viola L. Hamilton M.1.S. ’06 of Ann Arbor, Mich., on June 12, 2015. 
Laura A. Turkel M.S.N. ’09, of Cary, N.C, on Dec. 10, 2015. 


2010s 


Megan E. Barron 15 of Pittsburgh, on Sept. 10, 2015. 
Justin Conner Radtke 13 of Durham, on Oct. 13, 2015. 
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DEVILIST " Fictional Duke alumni 


‘ AS Ben |. Charleston Tucker, the flawed CIA analyst 
played by Katherine Heigl] in State of Affairs. The 
show lasted for thirteen episodes on NBC. 








HARLAN COBEN ) HARLAN COBEN |yARt AW COBEN 

T amty g | "E ‘ME ee o Myron Bolitar, star of ten Harlan 
Coben thrillers, attended Duke on a basketball 
scholarship. His team won two NCAA titles in 
four years. 


«YOU'RE A NERD 
AND I'M A NERD AND 


{NO,| MAKE NERDS . a Si Senior financial reporter Sloan Sabbith, 
LOOK GOOD, : played by Olivia Munn on HBO’s The Newsroom, 
earned her Ph.D. in economics from Duke. 


ZA Stingo, the Southern aspiring writer 
and the narrator of Sophie’s Choice, a novel 
written by William Styron ’47. 


) Cocky advertising executive Benjamin Barry 
played by Matthew McConaughey in How to Lose A Guy 
in 10 Days. 


6. Sam Seaborn, the idealistic deputy White 
House communications director on The West Wing, 
played by Rob Lowe, graduated from the School of 
Law. He was even the Duke Law Journal editor. 


i = | CC) Sei 


on ...... 7. Lt. Col. Sarah MacKenzie, USMC, the 
alcoholic and borderline psychic, played by Catherine Bell, 
on the TV show JAG, earned a J.D. from the law school. 
The Marine Corps sponsored her studies. 
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VAUX TS 
HOMECOMING 
WEEKEND 


SEPTEMBER 30 - OCTOBER 2 





Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year’s Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Virginia football 
game, the Class of 2016 First Year Reunion, 
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/ forward 


Duke Trustee Emeritus Karl von der 
Heyden ‘62 and his wife, Mary Ellen 
P'8/7, have a deep affinity for the 
arts. “We love the theater and go 

to many plays on and off Broadway,” 
Said the von der Heydens, whose 
legacy at Duke includes gifts to 
Support health research and the 

n der Heyden Pavilion at Perkins 
ibrary. When they learned of Duke's 


plan to create a new arts center, 


ho manaan Testis cattoesaieeeis 
hey made an outright gift, 


ited by a bequest, to name 

the studio theater and enable the 

ts to flourish at Duke. “Our hope 

Duke to become a center of 

ormances, and for the 
ct students in 

an acting career to Duke.” 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our 
expert team can help you honor the memories, 
people, and places that matter to you. Smart 
charitable planning—at any giving level—may 
enable you to do more than you thought possible 
while propelling Duke forward. Contact us today 
to unleash your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Playing with fire, exploring 
Alaska, leading the search of Abele Quad By Mark Hough 
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A novelist explores the legacy of legendary professor William Blackburn. 
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ForeverDuke 
HBO executive 
Amy Gravitt ’95 
gets the joke. 
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in team-building exercises before the 
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UNDERTHEGARGOYLES 


ike any great teacher, William Blackburn knew how to 

spot and sustain talent. Unlike a lot of great teachers, he 

worked on the margins of an academic department—in 

particular, an English department committed to what 
nowadays we would call literary studies. 

Blackburn's legacy sparked a reflective piece in this issue. That 
legacy extends to the career of William Styron ’47, among many 
others in the galaxy of literary 
luminaries. 

Well before his own writing 
days, as a newly enrolled under- 
graduate, Styron stepped off a 
bus, took in the tobacco-suftused 
city of Durham, and resigned 
himself to the idea that Duke 
was not a very enlightened place. 
(Around that sentiment, it wasn’t 
incidental that the Duke family 
had run Styron’s grandfather out 
of his snuff and chewing-tobacco 
business in Beaufort County, 
North Carolina.) 

In an essay written some 
forty years ago and published in 
a book called Duke Encounters, 
Styron talked about meeting Blackburn almost by happenstance: 
Landing on Duke's campus, he had harbored “a vagrant, nubile 
desire,” bordering on “a whim,” to practice the art of writing— 
despite having written almost nothing and read only modestly. 
“But the course described in the catalogue as being taught by 
Associate Professor Blackburn seemed attractively undemanding, 
vaguely educative and entertaining, easy to swallow.” 

Styron quickly discovered that it would be no easygoing en- 
counter in the classroom. This was hardly a permissive age in the 
awarding of grades, and this was a teacher who had “an almost 
holy concern for the language.” Styron’s first effort received a 
D-minus. That was the lowest grade in the class (though the 
highest was merely a C). 


sien a bias 
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A WAY WITH WORDS: Blackburn and writing students 


As the semester went on, Styron’s work got much better, as did 
his relationship with his writing (and later Elizabethan-literature) 
teacher: “I began to know Blackburn, the great-hearted, humane, 
tragi-comical sufferer who dwelt behind the hulking and lugu- 
brious facade.” ‘The facade crumbled further over an off-campus 
lunch—good beer, “atrocious” food—during which Blackburn 
railed at “the Duke University administration bigwigs,” a col- 
lection of “philistines” who, if they 
had their way, would smother the 
humanities along with his writing 
class. 

‘There was Blackburn the com- 
plainer. Of more enduring relevance 
to Styron, there was Blackburn the 
proselytizer—around reading in 
particular. One could not become a 
writer any other way. 

According to Styron, Blackburn 
understood the skepticism sur- 
rounding the teaching of “creative 
writing.” So why did he persist? 
Deep within him, despite all doubts 
(“and no man had so many self- 
doubts”), Blackburn must have re- 
alized “that he possessed that subtle, 
ineffable, magnetically appealing quality—a kind of invisible rap- 
ture—which caused students to respond with like rapture to the 
fresh and wondrous new world he was trying to reveal to them.” 

It would be too facile a description to call him a spellbinder, 
Styron went on. He did reveal, irresistibly, a depth of feeling for 
the well-rendered phrase. 

However one might account for his gifts, however he man- 
aged to bring the seminar to rapturous heights, Blackburn was 
“unquestionably a glorious teacher,” Styron wrote. “Populate a 
whole country and its institutions of learning with but a handful 
of Blackburns, and you will certainly have great institutions of 
learning, and perhaps a great country.” 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


Duke University Archives 
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LETTERS & COMMENTS 


Protest vote 

I am glad to see student idealism pushing 
for change and higher employee pay [The 
Quad, “A Season of Protests,” Summer 
2016}. I was profoundly affected and 
proud to be part of the 1968 protest 
called The Vigil that supported better 
conditions for non-academic employ- 
ees. [his was right after Martin Luther 
King Jr.’s assassination. 

At its height, we had more than 2,000 
students participating (out of 6,000) over 
several days on the quadrangle in front 
of the chapel. That was my introduction 
to social activism. More recently, here in 
Atlanta, after last year’s South Carolina 
church massacre, we pushed but failed to 
have Stone Mountain erect a monument 
to King. It will happen eventually at this 
critically symbolic location, where the 
KKK was reborn in 1915. 

Mark S. Pozner *72 
Tucker, Georgia 


Call to action 

If you graduated from Duke ten years 

or more ago, chances are you would 

not recognize your campus. Buildings, 
playing fields, and parking lots have risen 
in place of the trees and grassy lawns you 
remember. This new Duke caters to stu- 
dents who expect living suites, gourmet 
food, and the latest in ecological architec- 
tural planning. 

We cannot undo progress. However, 
we can request a review of new plans. | 
am most concerned now with plans to 
tear down Epworth [on East Campus]. I 
am motivated by memories of my days, 
when it was the first living-learning dorm 
on campus. I admit, even then it was old, 
and its fixtures were outdated. 

However, I am more concerned 
because it is a historic building, and if 
plans proceed to tear it down, a vital part 
of Duke’s history will be gone forev- 
er. Epworth was the original housing 
at Irinity. Over the years, it has housed 
nurses, seminarians, students devoted to 
the arts, and those in search of a quiet 
place to live. 

The building has been repaired 


and renovated numerous times. The 








truth is it is no longer fit to be a living 
space. Upgrading it would be costly. 

We should not just stand by and 
watch its demolition, however. The old 
Post Office, the old Dope Shop, many 
of the campus trees, and part of Duke 
Forest and buildings on Campus Drive 
are gone forever. The old West Union 
is gutted, and one stone wall has been 
replaced with glass. Every part of the 
campus sports new glass buildings, and 
even the landscaping is new. 

Why, then, are we in such a rush to 
demolish our oldest piece of history? At 
the least the university should consider 
alternatives. 

If you agree, let our trustees and 
administrators know. 

Diane Weddington ’72, M. Div. ’76 
Walnut Creek, California 


Good work 
Fabulous, rich issue [Special Issue 2016]. 
Congratulations! I will treasure it and 
share it carefully. 
Ann Thompson Larson ‘63 
Thomasville, Georgia 


Grammer counts 

A nice article [“The Power of Pro- 
nouns]. The misuse of these pronouns 
has always grated against my ears, but I 


too have come to accept them, realizing 
as I’ve gotten older that language refuses 
to conform to rules, except perhaps the 
rule that change is inevitable. But as 
a born and bred Southerner, I had to 
mention that “yall” is both singular and 
plural of “you.” 
“All yall” is the plural of “yall.” 
Deloss McKnight III J.D. 84 
Philadelphia 


Word challenge part one 

Great article, Hannah [“Scrabblers U-N- 
I-T-E-D”}! Congratulations on a strong, 
highly respectable finish at the 2015 
championships. 

Of note, I would challenge you on 

“yez.” It is not a North American allowed 
Scrabble word. “Za,” on the other hand, 
is a good synonym for pizza. 

My wife, Lisa, and I are Scrabble 
enthusiasts and hold Sunday Scrabble a 
sacrosanct Odaibo family tradition. For 
instance, on one memorable vacation 
day a year ago, we finished a game at 
2 a.m., Lisa went into labor at 6 a.m., 
and our son Daniel was born later that 
day. Safe to say he'll be playing some 
Scrabble soon. 

Maybe we'll see you at the 2017 
championships. 

Stephen G. Odaibo M.S. 09, M.D. ’10 

Asbury, lowa 


Word challenge part two 

I agree that [Justice Antonin] Scalia 
(“Supreme Wordsmith’] was a distinc- 
tive and effective writer, but of the three 
examples you cite as proof, I think only 
the third [“this wolf comes as a wolf” 
works. I’m not convinced that he chose 
the first two—“jiggery-pokery” and “ar- 
gle-bargle’—because they and only they 


CORRECTION: The Jn Memoriam section of our Special Issue 2016 had an 
incorrect listing. The listing should have reported the death of Charles Craft 





Lucas Jr. 61, not Charles Craft Lucas III J.D. 90. Lucas Jr. was 
a member of Beta Theta Pi fraternity at Duke. He worked for 
thirty-two years for the Juilliard School, first as controller and, 
later, as vice president for finance and administration. While 
there, he was the school’s principal liaison to the Lincoln Center 
for the Arts and active in the development of the school’s build- 
ing at Lincoln Center. We regret the error. 
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were the precisely “right” word in that 
spot and readers would appreciate that 
rightness, rather than to show off his eru- 
dition. Sure, readers likely inferred what 
jiggery-pokery and argle-bargle mean, 
but that’s a lot different than saying they 
were effective writing because of their 
unique rightness as words. 

Peter Sistrom 


New York 


Comments on our Special Issue 
2016 (“Language”), from the 
readership survey: 


“Please stop all the diversity focus. Way 
too much. School goes overboard to talk 


diversity every chance it gets.” 


“l always enjoy Duke Magazine and usual- 
ly read it cover to cover. It is a high-qual- 
ity publication, just as I would have 
expected something from Duke to be.” 


“L like the typical Duke Magazine layout 
and content already. However, after 
reading a few articles, | found I couldn't 
put this special edition down easily. Very 
nice work, and please keep these types of 
special editions coming.” 


“Bring back class notes. Bring back details 
of Duke relatives in the obituaries.” 


“We get four alumni mags in our house, 
and Duke Mag is the best by far. A 
request: Please dial back the ultra-liberal 
themes that too often gush from your 
pages.” 


“It’s an excellent magazine. I particularly 
admire its objectivity and its willingness 
to write about controversial topics with- 
out trying to spin them too much. 

I thought that this special issue was a 
little too specialized to be of much 
interest to me.” 


ver the past decade and a half, neurosci- 

entist MIGUEL NICOLELIS has claimed 

a fair bit of real estate in Duke Magazine. 
In our January-February 2004 issue, his research 
was featured in “Monkeys Move Matter, Mentally,” 
which found that monkeys could control a robotic 
arm consciously as if it were their own; in the 
March-April 2008 issue, similar research showed 
that monkey brain activity could control the walk- 
ing patterns of a robot halfway around the world. 
The studies were indicative of how specific brain 
activities control leg movements and were, po- 
tentially, a prelude to helping paralyzed patients 
regain the ability to walk. 

That hope is closer to being a reality. Nicolelis’ research, part of the Walk 
Again Project based in Sao Paulo, Brazil, has now enabled eight human pa- 
tients to regain partial control and sensation in their lower limbs. After many 
months using brain-machine interfaces—including a virtual-reality system 
that essentially tricks the patients into thinking they have full control of their 
legs—the patients have experienced some recovery of motor behavior, tactile 
sensations, and visceral functions. 

“Perhaps, from an anatomical point of view, the original lesion didn’t destroy 
all fibers of the spinal cord,” says Nicolelis. “Due to the training...the patients 
may have been able to transmit some of this information from the cortex 
through these very few nerves that may have survived the original trauma. 

It's almost like we turned them on again.” They’ve seen improvements to their 
muscle control, with four improving so much that their diagnoses were upgrad- 
ed from complete to partial paralysis. 

Nicolelis, the codirector for the Duke Center for Neuroengineering, is aiming 
to run similar trials with patients who were diagnosed with complete paralysis 
more recently, in hopes of generating both greater and faster improvement in 
the patients. 
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“Duke Magazine is a bastion of political 
correctness and liberal ideology, and 
for that reason, prints virtually nothing 
which favorably and/or fairly represents 
opposing viewpoints. It is a mini New 
York Times or Washington Post.” 


“Sat down with the Special Issue and read 
it straight through. It is brilliant! Well 
done and, yes, it makes me proud of 
Duke.” 


“I would like to hear from Duke profes- 
sors. | am not interested in hearing about 
how wonderful Duke is.” 


“Duke Magazine has morphed into a wan- 
nabe/conduit to social media. I still have 
the attention span to digest an article 
longer than two pages including decora- 
tive graphics.” 


“This last issue was the best yet-—riveting, 
I read it cover to cover and then passed it 
around to my non-Duke friends. And I 
was a science major at Duke.” 


“The constant drumbeat that “Duke is at 
the forefront of human progress’ bores 
me on a good day, and infuriates me the 
rest of the time. In my opinion, Duke 
has become a ‘puppy mill’ churning out 
far too many upper-middle-class narcis- 
sist$. That saddens this alumnus from 
long ago when Duke was more rebellious 
and iconoclastic.” 


“You've ruined the magazine with your 
recent changes re publication of info 
regarding alumni deaths, births, and 
significant events. This was the main 
reason I read the magazine, and you have 
taken that away from me. I still look at 
the magazine, but it has totally lost its 
meaning to me as a Duke graduate.” 


SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C. 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the 
right to edit for length and clarity. Owing 
to space constraints, we are unable to 
print all letters received. Published letters 
represent the range of responses received. 
For additional letters: www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 
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Richard H. Brodhead 


Becoming a citizen of Duke 


lass of 2020, this ceremony marks a great transi- 

tion. Your childhood is over and a new life begins. 

By the powers vested in me, | now proclaim you 

a student of Duke University. Or let me reach for 

a stronger word: I now proclaim you a citizen of 
Duke. Let’s think what difference that word makes. 

A citizen is more than a resident. A citizen is a member, 
someone who fully belongs. Belongs to what? We don’t speak of 
people being a citizen of their families or a citizen of a club. The 
word derives from the Latin civitas, city, which also gave us the 
words civic and civil. When a city-state was the largest effective 
social unit, a citizen was a member of a city. Nowadays, citi- 
zenship mostly refers to membership in a national community. 
Your entering class contains citizens of seventy countries. 

Citizenship brings privileges, like the right to vote or the 
right to serve on a jury, and it brings duties, too, which vary 
from place to place. If you are from Switzerland or Singapore, 
you may already have performed national military service. 

If youre a naturalized citizen of the United States, you have 
pledged to support and defend the Constitution. 

This sounds pretty simple, but as this summer taught us, “cit- 
izen” can be quite a contentious idea. I was in England on the 
day of the Brexit vote, when, to the surprise of many on both 


countries, if one or more of your parents was a citizen at the 
time of your birth, then you are a citizen by jus sanguinis, by 
right of blood. In a few countries, most of them in the Western 
Hemisphere, and the United States prominent among them, 
you also become a citizen by being born in this country what- 
ever the status of your parents. This is called jus soli, citizenship 
by right of soil. 

So what determines citizenship of Duke? There is only one 
way. You may have been born in Duke Hospital, but that did 
not get you in. You may have had a parent who went here, and 
we welcome that continuity when it occurs, but no one has a 
hereditary right to attend Duke. No one is admitted to Duke 
who has not passed through a searching assessment that starts 
with tests and grades but extends to all of your involvements, 
asking whether they evince real intellectual engagement, not 
a mere desire to “do well”; also, the will to live up to the full 
measure of your talents, with the hard work that entails; also, 
an inclination to use your gifts for the benefit of others. 

You are here today because, each in your own way, under 
your own circumstances, you demonstrated the promise that 
Duke seeks. You're entitled to citizenship because you earned 
it the only way it can be won: by being eager to live up to your 
full potential. 


You re entitled to citizenship because you -arned it the only way 


sides, Great Britain voted to leave the European Union. 

The European Union is a remarkable creation of the second 
half of the twentieth century in which a score of nations, on 
the continent where the strife among sovereign nations has 
engulfed the world in world war not once but twice, conclud- 
ed to join in a supranational entity, giving up some separate 
rights to win the benefits of a larger union. Under the Treaty of 
Maastricht, citizens of E.U. nations also became citizens of the 
European Union, entitling them to the free flow of peoples and 
economic activity across national borders. This June, British 
voters decided that their fears of lost sovereignty and an influx 
of “outsiders” outweighed the benefits of an open community. 

We know such hopes and fears closer to home. The United 
States, a country whose culture and economy owe their dyna- 
mism to the continual inflowing and intermingling of peoples, 
is going through one of its periodic bouts of nativism, marked 
by the will to define citizenship by who we exclude. 

The history of citizenship is a fascinating subject. But if I 
have the word on my mind today, it’s because of you. Here you 
are in the act of joining Duke Nation. What does it mean to be 
a citizen of Duke? 

Citizenship always entails some definition of who's in and 
who's out and how a person can become included. In most 
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So, what privileges does this new citizenship bring? Duke 
offers opportunities for self-discovery in virtually every known 
form—academic, artistic, athletic, entrepreneurial, social, 
spiritual, local, global. Your admission is your ticket to explore 
every opportunity this university affords. 

And the duties? That's where modern concepts of citizenship 
often fall down. As I noted, there are countries where national 
service is compulsory. This country has no such requirement: 
Within my lifetime Americans have gotten out of the habit 
of being asked to sacrifice anything for the larger good. Did 
you know that in Australia, voting is obligatory? Here it isn't, 
and since it’s optional, the primal democratic right, the right 
of citizens to choose their government, has undergone partial 
atrophy from lack of use. 

You can decide how well citizenship as passive enjoyment 
of goodies has served the larger society. But I’m here to tell 
you, passive citizenship has no place at Duke. For this place to 
work, you have the responsibility to participate. Let me name 
four ways. 

First: Going to a university whose programs are being copied 
around the world won't do you any good if you dont try to 
learn about those programs, see which ones might serve you, 
and make an effort to participate. 





Jared Lazarus 


NATION-BUILDING: First-year students enjoy a canoe trip on Durham’s Eno River with biology 
professor Ron Grunwald. The trip was part of “Duke, Durham, and Beyond,” a series of faculty-led 
excursions aimed at acquainting freshmen with the surrounding area. 


But second, enrolling in things is just the start. Duke exists to 
transmit the store of human understanding, but our real work is 
continually to increase that store. We take truths that seem final 
and challenge them, interrogate them, with teachers and students 
partnering to achieve an ever fuller understanding. But this only 
works if you participate: If you join the discussion, ask your 


you came to find. But there’s one more thing Duke citizens 
have to do: You have to help create the atmosphere in which 
everyone can have the same rich experience. Any way you 
could victimize someone, or humiliate someone, or silence 
someone, or exclude someone takes away that person's rights 
and robs you of their contribution. Every way you learn to 


it can be won: by being eager to live up to your full potential. 


question, share the part of the truth youve been gifted to see. 

Third, at a place so rich in talent and perspectives, every 
classmate and every social interaction could enlarge the un- 
derstanding you've achieved to date. We have just rebuilt this 
university's great common spaces including the Marketplace 
and West Union because we know that in a great residential 
university informal personal exchange—the unstructured 
interaction of teachers with students and of students with their 
fellows—is the essential medium of learning. But to get this 
benefit, you have to have the courage to enter into conversation 
with strangers, and not just superficially, but risking the deep 
sharing in which deep understandings are forged. 

Fourth, students have told me that they went through rough 
patches here at first. Is that surprising? No real world ever 
guaranteed perpetual, stress-free bliss, and no human ever 
grew except by seeking and facing up to challenge. These same 
students have shared that hard days got easier once they found 
a mentor, an upperclassman or a member of the faculty or staff 
who would take an interest in them and cheer them on. Plenty 
of people here are willing to play this role for you. But to find 
your natural advisers, you have to do your part to make the 
connection. 

Be active in your education, and this place will give you what 


respect others, listen to them, and encourage their participation 
builds their power and equips them to teach you. This is not a 
care some of you owe to some others. It’s the care each of you 
owes to all. 

My friend Christoph Guttentag, dean of undergraduate ad- 
missions, lifted your spirits, and here I am, loading you down 
with expectations. My excuse is you actually need to embrace 
the commitments I’ve described: Lower your expectations 
when you arrive and you will lower the quality of the experi- 
ence you take away. A government website I consulted says that 
“citizenship is a unique bond that unites people around civic 
ideals.” I’ve asked you to bond around the aspirations Duke is 
built on: the ideal of individual personal development, the ideal 
of education through community, and the ideal of the active, 
ongoing pursuit of truth. 

So let’s do this right—this could be fun. Have you ever 
attended a citizenship ceremony? Neither have I. Let’s make 
one up! Raise your right hand. Do you solemnly swear to pay 
allegiance to the values of this university by living up to them 
in your daily life? If so, please signify by saying aye. Congratula- 
tions! You are now a citizen of Duke. @ 


This essay is the president’ convocation speech for the Class of 2020. 
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Forward 
and upward 


Campaign hits its mark ahead 


of schedule. 


Duke Forward, a five-year compre- 
hensive campaign launched in 2012, 
surpassed its $3.25 billion fundraising 
target in July, nearly a year prior to its 
stated end date. According to president 
Richard H. Brodhead, “Reaching the 
goal a full year early is an extraordinary 
testimony to the belief people have in 
this university and its mission.” 

The campaign will continue as sched- 
uled until June 2017, as it aims to meet 
the sub-goals that were set for each of 
Duke's schools, the athletics program, 
and the libraries, as well as goals set 
across “university-wide __ priorities.” 
Chief among these priorities are finan- 
cial aid, faculty support, Bass Connec- 
tions, and interdisciplinary initiatives 
in the arts, energy, global health, and 
innovation and entrepreneurship. 


Labor gains 


Duke's minimum wage continues its 
upward trajectory. 


In August, the minimum hourly wage 
for Duke employees was raised to thir- 
teen dollars—an increase from the 
previous rate of twelve dollars. Com- 
pensation for Duke staff had been a 
major topic of discussion at the end of 
the spring semester, as Duke Students 
and Workers in Solidarity had protest- 
ed—among other things—for a higher 
minimum wage for employees, target- 
ing a floor of fifteen dollars hourly by 
mid-2019. 

The most recent change is the second 
increase in two years—the minimum 
was raised to its previous level from 
$10.91 in July 2015—and occurred 
as part of an annual review, says vice 
president for administration Kyle Ca- 
vanaugh. The increase further distances 
Duke's minimum wage from the federal 
and state minimum of $7.25 per hour. 
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A pathway to do their best 


A summer session helped the inaugural Washington Duke Scholars get ready for campus life. 


reshman Brennen Neeley wasn't sure what it meant 

when, upon his acceptance to Duke this spring, he 

was admitted as a Washington Duke Scholar. Fo- 

cused on aiding first-generation college students, the 
newly established program hadn't outlined specific benefits, 
until he came to campus. 

“We came in, put all our stuff down, set up our rooms, and 
they took us to East Duke, to the 
Nelson Music Room,” says Nee- 
ley, who hails from Georgetown, 
Kentucky. “The program direc- 
tors walked in and introduced 
themselves...and then they said, 
‘Okay—everything is free.’ And 
there was just this gigantic sigh of 
relief in the room.” 

Indeed, the Washington Duke 
Scholars program includes full 
four-year tuition for recipients. 
But the investment is more than 
just monetary—it covers access to a number of programs 
aimed at facilitating these students’ transitions to Duke. 
Most notably, this summer, all thirty inaugural scholars were 
on campus for a six-week session, during which they learned 
the rigors of Duke academics firsthand. The new course, 
ARTSCI 101, focused on both statistics and writing as ap- 
plied to public-health research; the scholars also had daily 


“reflection” periods with student assistants to prepare for the 


$0.00 


“‘Okay—everything is free.’ 
And there was just this gigantic 
sigh of relief in the room.” 


added responsibilities of college life. 

Neeley notes that the program provided exposure in a 
number of ways—not just to surrounding areas like the 
Durham Farmer's Market and Northgate Mall. “We were 
introduced to people who could look very ordinary,” Neeley 
says, ‘and then youd sit down and have a conversation with 
them, and youd be like, ‘I can’t ever think the same again.’ ” 

After a five-day respite back 
home before the fall semester, 
Neeley returned to campus for 
freshman move-in, where he 
quickly readjusted to the Duke 
rhythms. That meant he could 
focus on the best parts of orien- 
tation. 

“It’s been really nice, for exam- 
ple, introducing yourself to a new 
person every day,’ he says, “but 
also knowing that if you see an- 
other Washington Duke Scholar 
at the Marketplace or West Union, you can go sit with them 
and reminisce on those six weeks and talk about the class 
you had in common.” 

He’s not certain what he wants to study, but as he works 
through his courses spread across four departments this se- 
mester, Neeley says he feels prepared. “Now I know that 
when I start a class, there’s no outside factor that should stop 
me from doing the best that I can.” 
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This summer, Wallace Wade Stadium continued its $100-million renovation project, 
which finished just in time for Duke’s season-opening win on September 3. 


26 


ticket-taking gates now located in three separate 
areas around the complex. 





square feet of floor space.in Blue Devil Tower, . 
Wallace Wade's new five-story centerpiece, 
which features. twenty-five suites and 
Six full-service concession stands. 
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ROOMMATES 


First-years Tea Hughes of Manhattan, left, and Amanda Cabot of 


Cleveland decided to live together after meeting on Facebook. Their third 


Wilson suite mate, Selin Ozcelik of Palo Alto, hadn't yet arrived when 


Duke photographer Jared Lazarus caught this moment on Move-In Day. 










Coy iT-M dal larem el-teo)e)(-Moaleltl(oM dale w are) elelUi melt] 

(that they can’t tell just from looking) 

u [-t- Ham @)] al gaya Cole ale (olai al dale) WAM Malia 
hard. Help me out, you guys!” 

Amanda: “Oh, I’ve got one for you! 
She loves to use catchphrases. Like all 
the time.” 

uI-t- HM fe1U le] alate ml imam 4-1-1 0m ime (om El al Smo a=v-]| 
life. | say that a lot.” 

lit 1 Tea]: “She’s great at 

storytelling.” 

Tea: “Amanda procrastinates on every- 
thing. And she’s a really slow walker.” 

Amanda: “Don’t write that. | actually 
walk fast when I’m by myself. | guess 
nobody would know that because | 
(ofela axe lomimr-]ge)0] ale me)dal-1al el-1e) 0) (=m 
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Weird quirks/habits? 


[laughing immediately] “Oh, I’ve got 
one for Amanda! She always falls asleep 
with her phone, like, on her face. I'll 
Nivel <= M0] OM lamdal=Manllelel(-melmual-Malle|aiar-lare| 
s[Usienst=\-m al ism olgle)alaaiclalm-laaliadjacemagelan 
her screen, pressed against her face.” 

Amanda: “Yeah, my phone’s, like, broken 
and it doesn’t turn off sometimes. | 
stuffed it under my pillow last night, 
idalolule|ame 

Tea: “Selin always eats yogurt and 
corn nuts.” 

“| eat sardines and olives, too. 
Ni Ridatom diael=en mel-len a al-leamacelaam gare) (= 
mrolole 

Amanda: “Tea bangs on the wall if she 
agrees with something you said.” 

Tea: “Yeah, | do that! It’s my affirmation.” 


«EER AIRE ET 


~ 


What’s to love? ? 

Tea: “East Campus. Just 
21-1 | ale ym el=1o) e)(-macolaameolelg 
class walking around 
every day, it’s so nice.” 

Amanda: “The food at 
the West Union is 
relaal-P4lale ne 

“Yeah, | definitely 

Fle] a=1-midel ele) dame) i 
those.” 





Hunt Institute finds 


a new Duke home 
The UNC-CH think tank will join with Sanford. 


hen it comes to education policy, the distance between Duke and its 
Tobacco Road rivals isn’t too far to bridge. 
In June, the Sanford School announced it will join with the James 

B. Hunt Institute for Educational Leadership and Policy, a nonpartisan think 
tank aimed at improving public education. The institute, established in 2001 
and named for former North Carolina Governor Jim Hunt, was linked with the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The university and the institute 
severed ties this spring in light of the institute losing state funding in 2015. 

The think tank is known nationally for convening governors and policymak- 
ers to explore key educational issues. With Sanford’s expertise in education 
research and child policy, the partnership will aim to—among other goals—cre- 
ate a national conference focused on early-childhood education and policy. ™ 





Why ado humans have cnins? 


To the relief of Jay Leno, Duke evolutionary anthropologist 
James Pampush has spent the past decade exploring this per- 
plexing presence in humans, one absent in all other animals. In 
his doctoral dissertation, Pampush argues against some of the 
common explanations: that they developed as adaptions for 
easier speech, or they held an importance in mating. His con- 
clusion? Our changing eating habits have led steadily to smaller 
teeth and jaws, although not all bones receded in size at the 
same rate. Hence, the chin. A justification for the existence and 
persistence of goatees, however, was not found. 





CHATTER 


“If | turn the color of Shrek, will 
you still be my friend?” 
ABBY JOHNSTON ’13, diver who finished 
in twelfth place in the 3m springboard 


competition to cap her career, on the green 
water of the diving pool in Rio 


“| like that lipstick is a way 
that won’t detract from my 
performance, and it puts me in 
my happy place before | start 
the race.” 
SHANNON ROWBURY ’07, runner 
who finished fourth in the 1500m at the 


Games, on her manner of self-expression 
during a race 


“The espresso is to die for, and 
honestly is a major component 
in our success so far. A team- 
mate has coined the term ‘caff- 
dration} which is where you both 
caffeinate and hydrate simulta- 
neously to get our bodies hyped 
and ready for the game.” 

STEFANIE FEE ’12, defender for the 
women’s field hockey team, on her team’s 


training tactics; the team lost in the 
quarterfinals to Germany, 2-1 


“Well, we don’t live on a boat. 
We’re staying on a boat. | actual- 
ly live in Durham, North Carolina, 
and have a swimming pool. Once 
in a while | get on a raft and lie 
in there. But I’ve never really 
thought about living on a boat.” 

MIKE KRZYZEWSKI, head coach for the 


gold medal-winning men’s basketball 
team, on the accommodations in Rio, the 


difference between “staying” and “living” 


and his life choices 


“When we won it, I didn’t take 
it off my neck for probably four 
days. It started to hurt.” 
REBECCA QUINN, a rising senior 
and defender for the Canadian women’s 


soccer team, which won a bronze in Rio, 
on her medal safeguarding 
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Playing with fire 


The new West Union provides students the expertise and the equipment to become culinary virtuosos. 


he symbolism from outside is hard to miss: With 
its new glossy glass covering, West Union—and 
dining at Duke—has been revitalized. Step in- 
side, though, and you'll encounter something 
that is less like a campus eatery and more like a Chopped 
facility. 
The most inventive space to debut in West Union is the 
Chef’s Kitchen—a versatile site that shifts between being 
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a pop-up restaurant, a laboratory for courses on food 
chemistry, and a teaching kitchen for students and faculty 
and staff members. According to Rick Johnson, associate 
vice president in the Student Affairs division that oversees 
housing and dining, an on-campus facility like this hasn't 
been seen before in the U.S. outside of culinary schools. 

“We know that students want to know how to cook, 
and most have little experience,” says Johnson. “So we 
believe that they want some instruction.” 
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SWEET STUFF: From left, first-year students Talia Oberfeld, Kevin Huang, 
and Jaime Trevino prepare to taste a dessert they prepared. 


The kitchen, modeled after nearby Southern Season's 
Cooking School, consists of sixteen cooking stations and 
sixteen ovens, spread across two islands. Because of the 
ample real estate, the teachings can be interactive, rather 
than devolving into a live episode of Rachael Ray. 

“You can get some ideas by watching someone,” 
Johnson says, “but the beauty of our setup is that the 
chefs will demo a recipe, the students will go back to 
the cooking islands, 
they'll work on it, 
the chefs will come 
out and give culi- 
nary school style 
direction—‘You're 
doing this right; turn 
your heat down — 
and give individual 
instruction to each of 
the sixteen students.” 

The idea has been 
simmering for a 
while: Roughly five 
years of planning, 
design, and construc- 
tion have gone into 
the facility. Cur- 
rently, the schedule 
is non-routine, but 
the plan is to book 
local celebrity chefs 
for appearances and 
specialty demos: chefs 
like Scott Howell 
from Nana's; Andrea 
Reusing, the James 
Beard award-winner 
who is the chef-owner 
of Lantern in Chapel 
Hill and the chef at 
The Durham Hotel; and Vivian Howard from Chef & 
the Farmer in Kinston and star of PBS’ A Chefs Life. 

One scheduled event that will really kick things off, 
though, is Mario Batali’s November 4 appearance over 
Parents Weekend. The cohost of The Chew and interna- 
tionally renowned chef will be hosting a Q&A session as 
well as a demo that will be live-streamed throughout West 
Union, and his singular style seems appropriate for a sin- 
gular facility. — Lucas Hubbard 
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Chris Hildreth 


New horizons 
for graduate 


students 


A grant program aims to 
expand career options. 


Over the summer, Duke an- 
nounced a new program that 
aims to provide more poten- 
tial tracks for doctoral stu- 
dents post-graduation. Fund- 
ed by a three-year, $350,000 
grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, 
the program entails a variety 
of investments in interdisci- 
plinary education: skills train- 
ing for jobs both academic 
and not, varying internship 
opportunities, and an inno- 
vative curriculum designed to 
foster new means of research 
and analysis. 

The grant is meant to gener- 
ate new partnerships and syn- 
ergies throughout campus— 
among the graduate school, 
the Career Center, Duke 
Libraries, Bass Connections, 
and others. It also envisions a 
full-time “navigator” for stu- 
dents, who will assist them as 
they weigh career options and 
facilitate faculty mentoring. 
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A subpar summer 


One Duke golfer sets a record, another goes to Rio. 


s her fellow freshmen were settling into laidback summer internships, Virginia 
Elena Carta was going to work on the golf course. 

In late May, Carta delivered a record-setting performance at the NCAA 
Championship, winning the tournament with a four-day total of sixteen under par. That 
performance, as well as her eight-stroke advantage over her nearest competitor, were both 
unprecedented in NCAA championship history. 

As an encore, Carta, from Udine, Italy, entered the U.S. Women’s Amateur Open in 
August. Beginning the match play portion of the tournament as the No. 32 seed, Carta 
rattled off a string of upsets to reach the 36-hole final. 


“I would’ve never expected to get to the final.” 


“T would’ve never expected 
to get to the final,” Carta says. 
“T was ready to go shopping 
with my coach; we had 
actually planned what malls 
to go to.” 

In the final, Carta fell to 
Eun Jeong Seong when Seong 
made a 40-foot birdie on the 
last hole. Still, Carta called 
the match “tremendous golf.” 
She’s excited for the upcom- 
ing 2016-17 season, during 
which she'll aim to improve 
some things she picked up while playing with professionals in the LPGA Marathon 
Classic in July. 

“Even when they miss a shot, you never know how they'll finish the hole,” says Carta. 
“Tt’s a really positive attitude on the course, no matter where the ball goes.” 

Carta wasn't the only Duke golfer with an accomplished summer: Her teammate Le- 
ona Maguire, a junior, competed for Ireland in the Rio Olympics, finishing twenty-first. 
Earlier in the summer, Maguire was the top-placing amateur at the British Women’s 
Open, finishing in twenty-fifth place. She will play in a number of tournaments this fall 
in an attempt to qualify for the Ladies Professional Golf Association Tour. ™ 
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SWING TIME: Carta’s championship was her first win 
of the season. 


Why do we mess UO names? 


Names are useful, until they’re mixed up and become cause for embarrassment, as depicted in nearly 
all romantic comedies. A new study by Duke researchers in the psychology and neuroscience areas 
identifies the pattern to the way we mistakenly blurt out wrong names. The study finds that wrong 
names tend to come from the same category—that is, relatives are given the names of other relatives, 
friends are given the names of other friends. The misnaming phenomenon is also more likely when 


names are phonetically similar (i.e., they have the same beginning or ending sound), although physical 
likeness doesn’t affect the propensity to misname—at least, when not on a movie set. 
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PotentNotables 


Ingrid Daubechies won a $1.5 
million grant from the Simons 
Foundation. The James B. Duke 
Professor of mathematics and 
electrical and computer engineer- 
ing, Daubechies has conducted 
groundbreaking work on wavelets 
and image compression. Wavelets 
are mathematical functions that are 
specifically crafted to compress and 
make complex images analyzable; 
the Daubechies wavelets are a fami- 
ly of wavelets integral to compress- 
ing JPEG images. The grant will 
allow her to continue her research, 
which could have implications for 
criminal investigators, anthropol- 
ogists, and art historians, for the 
next five years. 


Fred Nijhout, professor of biolo- 
gy, earned the international Kow- 
alevsky Medal for achievements in 
evolutionary development biology 
and comparative zoology. His 
achievements were set off by inves- 
tigating a question we've all asked: 
How do butterfly wings get their 
patterns? Nijhout discovered that 
the development of butterfly wings 
happens when the insect is still in 
the caterpillar stage, and he has 
found that the colors of each wing 
“compartment” can be controlled 
separately, in step with evolution- 
ary pressures. 


Two Duke brain researchers— 
Fan Wang, associate professor of 
neurobiology, and Kafui Dzirasa, 
assistant professor of psychiatry 
and behavioral sciences—have 
been awarded a $1 million grant 
from the W.M. Keck Foundation 
for a pending collaboration. Their 
research will focus on anesthesia- 
affected neurons (AANs), which 
may be crucial to the brain 
circuitry that controls conscious 
and unconscious states. 
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SEARCHING, SEARCHING. An autumn update from 
Jack Bovender ’67, M.H.A. 69 and divinity school professor 
Ellen Davis, chair and vice chair, respectively, of the presi- 


dential search committee. 


Where has your work 
taken you so far? 
Bovender: We have 
nominations from faculty 
members, students, staff, 
alumni, friends of the 
university. Based on those 
nominations—some of 
which coincided with a list 
from [search consultant] 
Isaacson, Miller—Ellen and 
| have started on the road. 
We've been meeting not 
just with potential candi- 
dates, but also with people 
who have a deep under- 
standing of higher educa- 


tion and who might be able 


to suggest candidates. It’s 


kind of a grueling schedule, 


but it’s very worthwhile. 


Isaacson, Miller, by the way, 


has an incredibly deep 
knowledge of Duke from 
having worked on several 
searches to hire senior 
Duke administrators. 


What’s the next step? 
Bovender: Late in the fall, 
we'll be vetting people 
who have essentially 
declared they’re willing to 
go through a more thor- 
ough interview process. 
Eventually, we’ll push the 
list down to about eight 
people. Think of them as 
“the Elite Eight.” 


It’s quite a formidable 
list of qualifications, 
isn’t it? 

Davis: We've come to feel 
it’S an aspirational list, as 
it should be, but it’s not an 
unrealistic list. Among the 
people we're talking to, 
there are a number who 
hit the high points in our 
criteria. 


Who will be involved in the 
final interviewing? 
Bovender: The whole search 
committee will interview each 
of these eight or so candi- 
dates. Eventually, we’ll try to 
narrow the list some more, 
down to no more than 
three. And then the 
aim is either late 

in this calendar 
year or early next 
year to have one 
candidate to put 
before the board 
of trustees. 












Are the candidates 
stepping forward on their 
own or being pursued 

by you? 

Bovender: Both. Some, 

on being contacted, have 
read our position paper 
around the next president 
and have been intrigued 
enough to want to pursue 

it further. Others may have 
jumped in because they've 
always thought of the Duke 
presidency as the perfect 
job. But even the ones who 
tell us, “Il can’t do this at this 
point in my life,” don’t need 
to be sold on Duke. They 
recognize that this universi- 
ty is on a great trajectory. 


Cornell is searching 

for a president. Are 
there other research 
universities competing 
right now for the same 
top talent? 

Davis: Cornell is the only 
major one we're aware of. As 
it happens, there have been 
a few presidential posts 
filled in just the last couple 
of years, and that provides 
us with another avenue into 
a pool of candidates. 


Have you been looking 
outside higher 
education? 

Davis: The board of trustees 
feels that we need someone 
who has serious academic 
credentials. We're talking 

to people who have spent 
considerable time outside 
the academy. But it’s abso- 
lutely indispensable that the 
faculty regard this person as 
a strong colleague. 





Bovender: And what does 
that mean? Examples—not 
meant to be an exclusive 
list—might include sitting 
presidents of other institu- 
tions, provosts or deans at 
major research universities. 
In other words, people who 
have demonstrated both 
leadership and scholarship 
in their careers. 


each other,” or, “Your med- 
ical school shares faculty 
with your divinity school?” 
People find the Duke spirit 
of collegiality remarkable. 

| can think of several who 
have told us, “This is the 
only search | would even 
consider talking about.” 


Have your colleagues 
pressed you for insider 
information on the 
process? 

Davis: No. We were warned 
that might happen, but 
nobody has been trying to 
wheedle anything out of me. 


—Robert J. Bliwise 


Davis: Something that 

has been impressed upon 
us Is the complexity of 
Duke. So we’re looking for 
people who have length 
and breadth of experience 
in complex and excellent 
institutions. 


Are there other criteria 
that maybe distinguish 
this search from past 
presidential searches? 
Bovender: We're very 
conscious of making sure 
that our pool of candidates 
represents the diversity that 
this university represents. 
If you look at where we are 
today with some of Duke’s 
top administration, you see 
incredibly gifted scholars 
and leaders, and you also 
see diversity. 


What’s been the biggest 
surprise so far in the 
process? 

Davis: Really it’s that people 
outside Duke see the uni- 
versity the same way we see 
ourselves. | wouldn’t have 
known that for sure before 
we began this. Not everyone 
knows the Duke campus 
intimately. But we keep 
hearing statements like, 
“Your deans really talk to 
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Lattes and black bears 


The new Duke in Alaska program offers a chance to experience a wide-ranging and less 
romanticized version of the forty-ninth state. 


o some, the word “Alaska” may 

evoke a Roosevelt-ian dream- 

land of an unforgiving Arctic 

and the ever-present opportuni- 
ty to wrestle for your life against a bear. 
The four-week Duke in Alaska summer 
program is quite different, yet proper 
bear safety is a necessity. 

“One of the students texted me a 
picture of a [warning] sign just adjacent 
to campus saying a black bear and her 
two cubs had been sighted,” says Jon 
Shaw, a biology professor at Duke who 
led the inaugural summer in Alaska. “It’s 
a reminder that this isn’t like walking 
through Duke Forest ....” 

Rest assured: The program isn’t a : Bc . 4 a el : a2 
wandering into the great unknown. The NATURAL WONDER: Students Hayley Farless, left, and Hayden Walcott pose along 
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majority of time is spent in Juneau and the trail to Mount Roberts, above Juneau. 

Anchorage, which boast both Star- 

bucks and more temperate climates than the romanticized cated relationship with its Native American population since the 
Arctic. The program’s focus on furthering a biological and territory was purchased from Russia in 1867. Current educational 
environmental understanding of the area means there are challenges include the remoteness of many communities and a 
near-constant field trips—to marine wildlife centers in Seward lack of trained indigenous teachers, Shaw explains. 

where they care for injured seals and The myriad interesting topics are 
walruses, the Anchorage Museum to reflected in the variety of students 
understand the state’s history, and ALASKA AT A GLANCE represented—for the eleven students 
a seven-and-a-half-hour-long cruise in the program, majors range from 
along a fjord, where students can Roughly half of the world’s bald eagles biology and environmental sciences 
“see humpback whales and killer live in Alaska. to comparative area studies and the 
whales and birds so abundant that humanities. 

they practically darken the sky,” says With fewer than two Alaskans living “Alaska is just a natural place for 
Shaw. per square mile, it’s the least-dense state an interdisciplinary course like this, 

“| just love Alaska, and | think ev- in the nation. because of the intersection of human 
eryone else should love Alaska,” says history, current human issues, and 
Shaw, who has conducted extensive There are an estimated 100,000 glaciers also ecology and conservation,” says 
fieldwork in the region. The pro- in Alaska, more than seventy active Shaw. “So it’s just a great place to do 
gram, he adds, “was a way to come volcanoes, and more than 3 million lakes. this.” 
up here, hopefully each summer, and In future years, Shaw wants to 
show students what’s so great about More than 80 percent of the state’s reve- join for more discussions with area 
the area.” nues are derived from petroleum extraction. organizations working to solve the 

While it’s easy to get excited state’s issues, from the Army Corps 
solely about the ecological won- Alaska has only twelve state highways, of Engineers to the National Forest 
ders of a state that has the highest and the state capital, Juneau, is only Service and representatives in the 
density of bald eagles in the U.S., accessible via car ferry. state legislature. And he hopes to 
the program also touches upon the add travel to the Arctic Slope to the 
intriguing economic and sociolog- The largest state in the U.S., Alaska is larger itinerary as the program develops. 
ical issues that Alaska faces. For than all but eighteen sovereign countries. For now, he’s happy to have the 
example, given its natural resourc- program up and running in Juneau 
es and geographical isolation, the The Trans-Atlantic Pipeline can pump and Anchorage, where the summer 
state is overly dependent on global 2.1 million barrels of crude oil daily. temperature hovers around a very 
oil demand, and it faces an uphill acceptable 70 degrees, and where he 
budgetary battle when those prices Alaska has nearly 34,000 miles has yet to encounter a bear. 
fall. Alaska also has had a compli- of tidal shoreline. —Lucas Hubbard 
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And now, for something 
completely different 


DAA teaching award honors a teacher who makes science relatable. 


Flashlights, wooden blocks, bicycle tires, and Tic-Tacs are all mainstays in 
the teaching kit of Libby Bucholz Ph.D. ’08. She’s not, however, a kinder- 
garten teacher seeking to survive the Wild West of free time; she’s a profes- 
sor of biomedical engineering at Duke, generating analogies that explain 
concepts like computerized topography (CT) scans, magnetic resonance 
(MR) signals, and piezoelectric transducers. 

With the help of these hands-on comparisons, Bucholz—who received the 
Duke Alumni Association's Alumni Distinguished Undergraduate Teaching 
Award (ADUTA) in April—habitually transforms the complexities of bio- 
technology into digestible, seventy-five-minute stories, making tricky topics 
more than accessible for students. 

“It’s sort of my philosophy, I think. I want to 
create connections to the material and make sure 
the students care about it,” says Bucholz, who's 
also the associate director of undergraduate stud- 
ies in biomedical engineering. “That's my goal, 
to make them excited and interested. And, hope- 
fully, that will help retention.” 

Her toolbox is ever-expanding. In recent se- 
mesters, she has begun having classes play an 
adapted version of the word-guessing party 
game laboo—*MRI Taboo,” as she describes 
it. The goal? Helping her students understand 
nuanced terms (e.g., “transducer”) by relating 
them to other key concepts covered in class. 
Her classes are steeped in concrete, peer-vali- 
dated examples to inform her audience of the 





“T want 

to create 
connections to 
the material 


and make sure 
the students 
care about it.” 


curriculum’s real-world applications. 
“I have never been more compelled to do re- 
search beyond the scope of a class and ask ques- 


tions as I have during her classes,” wrote Lauren 
Heckelman °16, one of the students who nomi- 
nated Bucholz for the ADUTA. Heckelman credited Bucholz with inspiring 
her to pursue teaching, adding that “if 1 can one day impact a single student 
the way that she has influenced me, I will consider my career a success.” 

The nominations are touching, Bucholz says, as they're coming from her 
“really awesome” students. Moreover, the award validates the effectiveness 
of her teaching techniques. Given the fun Bucholz is having teaching, and 
the response she’s eliciting from her students, the flashlights and blocks 
arent going anywhere. 

“T know a lot of students—they’re learning, they're engaged, they're pres- 
ent, they come to class,” she says. “Who cares if it’s a little silly or different?” 


InBrief: 


SHAWNA YOUNG is the 
new executive di- 
rector of the Talent 
Identification Pro- 
gram (TIP). Young 
was previously 
executive director 
for the Office of 
Engineering Out- 
reach Programs at 
the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy. She succeeds 
Martha Putallaz, who 
had been Duke TIP’s 
executive director 
since 2004. 


ANDREW J. READ is 
the new director of 
the Duke University 
Marine Laboratory. 
The Stephen A. Toth 
Professor of marine 
biology at Duke, 
Read is the succes- 
sor to Cindy L. Van 
Dover, who, after 
ten years as director, 
will remain on the 
faculty at the Nico- 
las School. Read is 
an expert on marine 
mammals, sea birds, 
and sea turtles, and 
he was nominated 
in 2015 by President 
Obama to serve as 
chair of the U.S. Ma- 
rine Mammal Com- 
mission. 


MICHAEL MERSON, 
the Global Health 
Institute founding 
director, announced 
he will step down 
next July. Merson 
has been the insti- 
tute’s director since 
2006. 
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Ron McCoy 


BOB HARRIS, the 
voice of Duke 
broadcasting, is set 
to retire after this 
year. Harris, who 
was inducted into 
the North Carolina 
Sports Hall of Fame 
in 2006, has called 
Duke basketball 
and football games 
for more than forty 
years—his voice has 
been called “the 
most familiar and 
recognizable sound 
at Duke after the 
bells of the chapel” 
by president Richard 
H. Brodhead. 


NANCY ANDREWS will 
step down from her 
roles as dean of the 
School of Medicine 
and vice chancel- 
lor for academic 
affairs after this 
academic year. Her 
tenure has included 
construction of the 
Mary Duke Biddle 
Trent Semans Cen- 
ter, creation of four 
new departments, 
and the awarding of 
two Nobel Prizes in 
Chemistry for work 
done by medical 
school faculty 
members. 
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With a little creativity 


Sessions at the Arts Annex help students and staff get inspired and learn how to use the equipment. 


na mostly gray room in a mostly gray building, opened the Arts Annex—a renovated shed building not 
Durham potter Mark Kozma pulls a wire-cutting far off Campus Drive. Not quite on Central Campus and 
tool through a cinderblock-sized mass of clay, making certainly not on East or West, the space rewarded those 
slabs as easily as the guy behind the deli counter slices who found it, refitted with free supplies, practice rooms, 
sandwich cheese. “We're going to have some slab-built and studio space where students could do all the creating 
options,” he says. “Some people are intimidated by the they wanted. 
wheel.” Others are disappoint- “Students were interested, but 


ed if they don’t try it. The wet, they didn’t really know how to 


ec? CO s 99 
collapsing walls of a misshapen I m doing it? use the equipment,” says Scott 


spinning object are, after all, the Lindroth, professor of music 


hallmark of beginning ceramics. and vice provost for the arts. 

Kozma prepares for the students who should be arriving Students would get inspired and attempt something they 

any minute. didn’t know how to do—with tools they didn’t know how 
With the Nasher Museum, the American Dance Fes- to work. “So the screen-printing equipment might have sat 

tival, the Ciompi Quartet, and an annual tide of visiting unused—or used, then broken or uncleaned.” 

performing artists, Duke revels in the arts at their highest Enter DukeCreate, a series of single-session workshops. 


Starting in the fall of 2015, Lindroth’s 
office, along with University Center 
Activities & Events, joined with 

local artists and planned one-evening 
classes in drawing and painting, 
ceramics, and photography. The 
response was strong enough that the 
2016-17 series has grown from thirty 
to forty-four classes—and has opened 
up to staff, too. 

In a busy two hours, Kozma helps 
eight students and staff through the 
four standard steps of beginning pot- 
tery on the wheel: Spinning Wet Blob, 
Amazing Structure, Is It Supposed 
To Do That?, and Can I Start Again? 
He also leads them through slab-built 
trays impressed with stamps and bot- 
tle caps and left to dry for firing. 

“Pm doing it?” asks first-year stu- 
dent Chris Garcia-Ayala, astonished 
that she’s got something working on 
the wheel. “Yes,” Kozma says, imag- 
ining her hair joining the spinning 
elements. “Do you have a hair tie?” 

Soon enough, students begin peel- 





Scott Huler 


SPINNING WHEEL: A student molds her creation at the Arts Annex. ing off to focus on studies, universally 
pledging to return—which is, after 

level. Yet without a traditional art school, Duke has lacked all, the point. “The art community [at Duke] is very small,” 

those enormous paint-spattered rooms, charcoal-smeared says Bill Fick, visiting assistant professor of art, art history, 

students making gesture drawings, and the full-time smell and visual studies. “This is a way to grow that.” 

of mineral oil. To address that, in 2012 the university —Scott Huler 
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Three Duke mainstays remembered 


Professors Meyer, Gavins, and Aravamudan were leaders in their fields. 


Johannes Horst Meyer, a physi- 
cist and the Fritz London Profes- 
sor of physics at Duke, was at the 
university for fifty-seven years. 

Meyer's work on experimental 
condensed matter physics earned 
him acclaim and multiple prizes. 
His efforts as a mentor and teach- 
er were no less fruitful—among 
his former Ph.D. students are 
1996 Nobel Prize winner Robert 
Richardson Ph.D. 66, two members of the National Acade- 
my of Sciences, and twelve fellows of the American Physical 
Society. 

“What stood out about Horst was how energetic he 
was and how committed he was to his students,” said Bob 
Behringer 70, Ph.D. 75, who studied with Meyer as an 
undergraduate and a Ph.D. student before joining him on 
the physics faculty at Duke in 1980. “He was very exuber- 
ant, and that exuberance just spilled over into everything,” 
Behringer added, noting that Meyer would get so engrossed 
in his many responsibilities that he'd “literally run down the 
hall” to get from one class to the next. 

Meyer was a private and modest man—driving an ancient 
Volkswagen Rabbit and carrying a duct-taped briefcase 
around campus—but he had a far-reaching effect. A pas- 
sionate supporter of arts from the Nasher Museum to the 
Ciompi Quartet, he served on the advisory board of the 
Duke Chamber Arts Society for more than three decades 
and was known for greeting visiting musicians with red ba- 
nanas and Swiss chocolates. Duke Libraries also has been the 
beneficiary of Meyer's gifts, as he helped furnish the History 
of Medical Collections and the collection of rare materials in 
physics. 

Perhaps his most notable on-campus contributions were in 
maintaining and beautifying the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. He 
helped to develop the Asiatic Arboretum, the Doris Duke 
Center, and the signature Arched Bridge. He was a founding 
member on the Gardens’ advisory board and, in his final 
years, established a maintenance endowment to ensure their 
upkeep. “Horst was a one-of-a-kind person,” said Bill LeFe- 
vre, executive director of the gardens. “He considered Duke 
Gardens ‘a little piece of heaven, and he did everything he 
could to make them better and better over time.” 

In 2014, Meyer was awarded the University Medal, the 
school’s highest honor for distinguished service. During the 
presentation, president Richard H. Brodhead called him 
“a force for good—first in the department of physics, and 
now across the campus and throughout the world’s scientific 
community.” 


He died on August 15 at age ninety. 
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Longtime history pro- 
fessor Raymond Gavins 
was a pioneer his whole 
life. The first African 
American to graduate 
from the University 
of Virginia's Graduate 
School of Arts and 
Sciences, as well as the 
first African American 
on the history faculty 
at Duke, he focused his 
scholarship and teaching 
on the struggles faced by 
many, including himself, 
during the Jim Crow era. 
Gavins arrived at 
Duke in 1970 and 
helped launch the histo- 
ry department's oral-his- 
tory program. More 
recently, he worked 
with the Behind the Veil 
Project at the Center for 
Documentary Studies, 
conducting interviews 
with African Americans 
from across the South. 
Gavins received the 
2008 Southern Histor- 
ical Association John 
W. Blassingame Award 
“in recognition of his 
distinguished scholarship 
and mentorship in Afri- 
can-American history.” 
He died on May 22 at 
age seventy-three. 
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Over his sixteen years at the 
university, in addition to his 
role as professor of English 
and Romance studies, 
Srinivas Aravamudan served 
as director of the John Hope 
Franklin Humanities Insti- 
tute, dean of the humanities, 
and director of the Human- 
ities Writ Large initiative. 
The last was an effort initi- 
ated by Aravamudan aimed 
at reconsidering the place of 
humanities in undergraduate 
education. 

“T knew I would be 
changed as a person with- 
in the first few moments 
of meeting Srinivas,” said 
Valerie Ashby, the dean of 
Trinity College. “He was 
such a gracious person, and 
such a humble champion of 
the humanities.” 

Beyond Duke, he served 
as president for two human- 
ities-based organizations: the 
international Consortium 
of Humanities Centers and 
Institutes, and the American 
Society for Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury Studies. He also was an 
accomplished author, win- 
ning the Modern Language 
Association's first-book prize 
for Tropicopolitans: Colonial- 
ism and Agency, 1688-1804. 

He died on April 13 at age 
fifty-four. 
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PAGETURNERS 


any people 


assume that 


challenge 
fora 
translator lies in transposing 
meaning from one language 
to another. This is technically not true. The biggest 
struggle actually lies in capturing, in the translation, 
shifts in language and linguistic register within the 
original text. This was particularly true of the short 
stories in Ng Kim Chew’s Slow Boat to China, which 
were originally written in Chinese, but also feature 
many words and phrases in English, Japanese, Ma- 

lay, various Chinese dialects, and 
even ancient Chinese oracle bone 
script. In translating the stories into 
English, I employed a variety of 
different practices (including using 
transliteration, different fonts, and 
even copying-and-pasting script 
from the original text) in an attempt 
to replicate the multilingual and 
heteroglossic feel of the works. 

I also encountered a similar 
challenge in translating Yan Lianke’s 
Lenin’ Kisses. The original Chinese 
text is supplemented with a large 
number of endnotes in which the author offers defini- 
tions for various words and phrases used in the work 
(particularly for vocabulary that is specific to a geo- 
graphic region or historical period). In my own trans- 
lation of the novel, I coined English words and phrases 
that contained a similar combination of familiarity and 
unfamiliarity as the Chinese terms Yan Lianke used in 
the original work. 

For instance, the very first line of the novel contains 
the word shouhuo (which is also the Chinese title of 
the novel) with an endnote that identifies shouhuo as 
a dialectal term used in Northwest Henan Province, 
and explains that it means “enjoyment, happiness, and 
passion, while carrying connotations of finding pleasure 
in discomfort, or making pleasure out of discomfort.” 
In my translation, I rendered this term into English as 
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the biggest — 


The biggest struggle. 
actually lies in 
ejolanatelmptemael 
translation, shifts in 
language and linguistic 
register within the 
original text. 


[ehbeXebbeteaia elem lcd shan vey eels 


Carlos Rojas, professor of Asian and Middle Eastern studies, has translated to 
English numerous works of award-winning Chinese novelist Yan Lianke. His latest 
translation is of the 2013 novel The Explosion Chronicles; here, Rojas explains the 
various considerations that go into the process of translation. 


“livening’—a coinage that retains part of the seman- 
tic content of the Chinese binome (which could be 
rendered literally as “to receive life”), while at the same 
time being a variant of the verb “to live” that does not 


. exist in standard English. I follow a similar practice 


throughout the rest of the novel, using ad hoc coinages 
to render Chinese vocabulary that the novel itself sug- 
gests will be unfamiliar to most Chinese readers. 

In Yan Lianke’s Zhe Four Books, the author similarly 
uses a considerable amount of local dialect, but does 
not signal its presence in the text as explicitly as he does 
in Lenin’ Kisses. | therefore did not go out of my way 
to signal its presence to English-language readers. The 
novel does, however, present a related challenge, in that 
the narrative alternates back and 
forth between four different texts, or 
“books,” each of which is written in 
a very different voice and linguistic 
register. One of these four “books” 
is written in a language that draws 
variously from the Bible (in Chinese 
translation), Chinese mythology, and 
contemporary Maoist discourse. 

The challenge, accordingly, was to 
come up with an equivalent voice 
in English that retains these various 
connotations, and at the same time 
is clearly differentiated from the nar- 
rative voices used in each of the other three “books.” In 
particular, in translating the portions of the novel that 
trope on biblical discourse, I did not use the language 
of any specific English version of the Bible, but instead 
sought to capture, in English, some of the distinctive 
nuances of the ways in which biblical language is con- 
ventionally rendered in Chinese. 

Finally, Yan Lianke’s The Explosion Chronicles is writ- 
ten in a language that reflects the influence of tradition- 
al historical chronicles on China's past as well as hyper- 
bolic Maoist and post-Maoist discourses on the nation’s 
future. The result is a peculiar mixture of realism and 
fantasy that Yan Lianke has dubbed “mythorealism,” 
and one of the challenges in translating the novel into 
English has been preserving the work's delicate blend of 
parody and critique. @ 


Class of 2020 
Summer Reading: 


Just Mercy by Bryan Stevenson 


The idea of going to college to “change the 
world” can be a trite, even cynical, concept. 
But when it’s espoused by Bryan Stevenson, 
it carries a little more weight. Stevenson is 
the author of Just Mercy: A Story of Justice 
and Redemption, the Duke Class of 2020 
Summer Reading selection that details his 
work saving 125 men from the death penalty and overturning countless 
wrongful convictions through his Equal Justice Initiative. 

As part of Orientation Week, Stevenson, in a presentation at the 
Durham Performing Arts Center, told students to explore injustice deeply, 
challenge conventional narratives, remain hopeful, and be willing to do 
uncomfortable things. “I’ve studied the history of the world,” he said, “and 
oppression has never been overcome when it’s convenient.” 

The Duke Summer Reading Program briefly encountered controversy 
in 2015 when readers were confronted with graphic content in Alison 
Bechdel’s Fun Home. ‘This year’s selection, along with Stevenson's eloquent 
speech, clearly touched a chord with the audience, who delivered a stand- 
ing ovation both upon his arrival and after the speech. When Stevenson 
finished, dozens rushed to the microphone for the opportunity to ask him 
questions or just share their thoughts. 

“Tm sorry. I didn’t read the book,” said one freshman, to some relieved 
laughter in the crowd. “But I cried three or four times as you were talking. 





Pll start it when I get home tonight.” 


The corporation cant go to prison. This 
inherent restriction greatly complicates 
the punishment of corporate crime, 

an issue Samuel Buell, the Bernard 

M. Fishman Professor of law at Duke, 
explores in Capital Offenses: Business 
Crime and Punishment in America’s 
Corporate Age (W.W. Norton). 


With a focus made for an election year, 
John D. Inazu ’97, J.D. ’00 explores 
the ways American factions can main- 
tain “mutual respect and coexistence” 
in Confident Pluralism: Surviving and 
Thriving through Deep Difference (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press). 


The latest effort from 
Pulitzer Prize-winning 
novelist Anne Tyler ’61, 
Vinegar Girl (Hogarth), 
is a retelling of Shake- 
speare’s The Taming of 
the Shrew that sets the Bard’s tale in 
Baltimore and adapts the premise for a 
twenty-first-century audience. 





AT tte 


a 


Nathaniel Philbrick A.M. ’80 explores 
the striking relationship between one 
of America’s greatest heroes and one of 


its greatest traitors in Valiant Ambition: 


George Washington, Benedict Arnold, 
and the Fate of the American Revolution 
(Viking). 
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What’s your nightstand 
reading, Orrin Pilkey? 


The James B. Duke Professor Emeritus 
of geology and author of Retreat 
From a Rising Sea: Hard Choices 

in an Age of Climate Change 
(Columbia University Press) dives 


into some history: 


I don’t read as much as I used to. 
When I had to go to work at Duke 
daily, I'd listen to a book on tape 
in the car. The drive was fifteen 
minutes normally, but sometimes I'd 
stretch it out to twenty minutes or a 
half-hour if I was on a good chapter. 
I'm currently reading All the Wild 
That Remains: Edward Abbey, Wal- 
lace Stegner, and the American West 
by David Gessner. Abbey was the 
start of the radical environmentalist 
movement. I went out West at age 
nine or ten, 
and taking 
the train 
through the 
mountains 
was really 
something, 
Abbey was 
kind of the 
same way: At 
age eighteen 
he left Indi- 
ana—which is pretty flat—to go out 
West. He wrote The Monkey Wrench 
Gang, a fiction book about blow- 
ing up dams in the West. Stegner 
was a bit more tame: He wrote the 
biography of John Wesley Powell, 
the first white man to go down the 
Grand Canyon, which was a daring 
thing to do in those days. Not only 
were Abbey and Stegner environ- 
mentalists, they were also really 
good writers, and they attracted a 
lot of readers. These guys weren't 
involved, like I am, with the local 
county commissioners and the local 
political scene. But they set the stage 
for more localized environmental- 
ism. Both of them recognized how 
fragile the West was, and they made 
it possible for us do something 
about it. 
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SPORTS 


Winning the mind game , 310051000 


Duke's director of sport psychology helps athletes manage the mental side of competition. 


onight, coming off a loss, the Duke wom- 
ens team is tasting the sick humor that 
makes soccer a sometimes infuriating 
game—at halftime, they've outshot their 
Opponents twenty to one, but they hold 
just a one-nil lead. 

Twelve rows up from the penalty area on Koskinen 
Stadium’s north side, with a clear view to the field and 
the Blue Devil bench, Greg Dale looks on. Dale, Duke's 
director of sport psychology and leadership programs, 
is hunting for signs of the team’s and the individual 
players’ mindsets—both in the run of play and every- 
where else. On-field substitutions reveal how players 
respond to being replaced: How’s their body language 
on the sideline? Goals illuminate the team’s dynamic: 
Does everyone celebrate together, or is the jubilation 
splintered? (Even a halftime jumbotron video, in which 
players say what animal best describes them, gets scru- 
tinized by Dale, albeit with a chuckle.) 

Dale, who has been at Duke since 2000, is filling 
a role oft-neglected in sports. While skill-training and 


Goals illuminate the team’s dynamic: 
Does everyone celebrate together, or is the jubilation splintered? 


strength-and-conditioning work are accepted aspects of 
athletics, the importance of the mental side is under- 
sold, especially for college players. 

“They're kids, and they're humans, and they have a 
lot going on,” Dale says, highlighting that the transition 
from being, say, an All-American in high school to a 
backup in college can be disruptive. “They're not just 
chess pieces you can put out there. You have to deal with 
their emotional state.” 

The brain causes problems for athletes in two main 
ways: They can overthink, a huge problem in sports 
with ample downtime like tennis or golf; and they can 
self-criticize and compound their mistakes, rather than 
quickly recover from them. Essentially, Dale tries to free 
players from their psyches and, as he says, enable ath- 
letes to “go out in a championship moment and per- 
form the way they've trained themselves to do,” without 
their minds complicating things. 

Needless to say, that’s a tall task, requiring a tailored 
solution. Dale works with athletes one-on-one, meet- 
ing with them frequently throughout the year to help 
develop a mental game plan. 

A session might start with Dale, using his office 
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whiteboard, asking players to de- 
scribe what it feels like both when 
they're playing well and poorly. In- 
variably, there are corollaries—play- 
ers are confident when thriving and 
insecure when struggling. 

By visualizing the differences, 
the athletes realize “they can flip 
it,” Dale says, and focus on always 
being calm and confident—even 
when things aren't going well—in 
order to play better. 

From there, the pair develop 
“homework” assignments, key prin- 
ciples to mentally emphasize while 
playing, which the athlete will 
complete during practices or games 
and refine throughout the season. 
Developing this mental capacity 
requires both repetition and focus, 
and gains aren't always immediately 


realized: Perhaps Dale’s most-cited 
phrase is “trust the process.” But the 
long-term goal is for the players to 
develop self-sufficiency and thrive 
even beyond Duke. “I want to try to 
give them the skill set,” Dale says. “I 
don't want them to think I have to 
be there to play well.” 

Dale works with about a dozen 
women’s soccer players, and he assists 
team captains in solving the age-old leadership puzzle of 
challenging teammates who are also friends. (Unsurpris- 
ingly, Dale is heavily sought-after on the corporate semi- 
nar circuit.) In 2015, the squad—despite mediocre results 
in the regular season—played best during the high stakes 
of the postseason, winning five straight in the NCAA 
tournament before succumbing in the final. 

“I thought we grew as much last year from a mental 
standpoint as weve ever grown, says Robbie Church, 
the team’s longtime coach. A firm believer in Dale's 
work, Church will often leave the room after bringing 
Dale in to engage the team, ceding control to the sports 
psychologist. 
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POSITIVE THOUGHTS: From the stands, Dale observes a women’s soccer match. 


Such meetings are about fostering a healthy team cul- 
ture and having the players accept being vulnerable with 
each other. For instance, Dale may provide them with 
300 black-and-white photos and instruct them to choose 
four of personal importance to share with the team. The 
exercise helps players build connections with each other, 
but mostly it facilitates what Dale calls “authentic con- 
versations’ —honest talks teams need to have early on to 
hold everyone accountable in pressure situations. 

More and more, the players are embracing Dale's ap- 
proach. 

“They like Greg—his personality’s great, number one. 
And with a lot of Duke kids, if they think you're read- 


ing it out of a book, youre done,’ Church says. “But 
they know that he genuinely cares. We wouldn't have had 
nearly the success we've had, especially over the past six 
years, without Greg.” 

At Koskinen, Duke has continued its onslaught—the 
Blue Devils will end up outshooting their opponent thir- 
ty-nine to five. But for most of the second half, it remains 
a one-goal game. Dale gazes, alert for any minor dissent 
on the field, the sideline. 

Finally, a crafty combination yields a second Duke 
goal to put the game out of reach. On the field, ten play- 
ers hug en masse in a return to their side of the pitch. In 
the stands, Dale smiles. & 
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AS ONE BUILDING BOOM FOLLOWS ANOTHER, 


each morning did not approve. 








THIS UNIVERSITY IN THE FOREST WORKS 
HARDER TO PRESERVE AND EXPAND 
ITS TREE CANOPY. 


By Catherine Clabby 


alkers and runners on East Campus 

stopped in their tracks last summer at the 

sight of massive chunks of oak tree trunks 
on the ground. Duke had hired arborists to cut down 
the giant trees to make room for a new softball field, 
and the regulars who circle the public trail around Fast 


One distraught woman paced near-a fence erected 
by the. cutting zone, smart phone pressed to her jaw. 
Her words weren't audible, but the bad news she was 
sharing was obvious... , 





Willow oaks. Big ones. Gone. For good. 

To many in Durham, those oaks simply belonged where they 
were. Eighty years in the making, they showed a majestic girth and 
height that were stunning from any angle all times of the year. Los- 
ing them stung. 

More big and beautiful trees will fall on East and West campuses, 
victims of old age or the need to make room for the next landmark 
building. 

Decades of construction at Duke have produced countless ben- 
efits: jobs for housekeepers and Nobelists, hospital beds for emerg- 
ing cancer care, research of all scientific stripes, classrooms, lecture 
halls, art galleries, athletic fields, and on and on. But new building 
footprints also shrink the amount of ground available for the trees 
that have always softened East and West. 

Well aware of this growing conflict, people with the prodigious 
task of tending Duke's greenscapes are focusing on the green that 
remains with new intensity. While they manage the decline of parts 
of a tree canopy established in the early twentieth century, they are 
developing, with a new sensibility, what will replace them in the 
twenty-first. 





URBAN 
CAMPUS: 

The Georgian 
architecture of 
East Campus 
traditionally 
has rested on 
land dotted 
with assem- 
blages of trees 
that create 

a park-like 
setting. 


VIN un 


In its master plan documents since 
2000, Duke has described itself as 
“A University in the Forest” for good 


reason. 


PORES 0 


Duke Forest—a mix of research 
plots, open-air classroom, and public 
trails—covers 7,000 acres, so much 
land that it extends out of Durham 
County into nearby Orange and Al- 
amance counties. Among the active 
studies is a project probing ways 
that climate change affects soil fun- 
gi diversity, a topic that may sound 
ho-hum but is meaningful to plant 
health globally. 

Between East and West, the me- 
ticulously maintained Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens remains what The Huff- 
ington Post once called an “insanely 
beautiful public garden.” More than 
400 tree species stand within, from 
native hawthorns and magnolias to 
Asian imports such as dawn red- 
woods and Chinese yellowwoods. 


Planting and preserving trees on 
Duke’s main two academic cam- 
puses has been a priority since the 
universitys founding, says Mark 


Hough, Duke's landscape architect. Since the 1920s, Duke has hired 
experts to help with that mission, starting with the Olmsted Broth- 
ers Landscape Architects, led by the sons of Frederick Law Olmsted. 

“There's always this backdrop of trees,” Hough says of Duke as a 
place. “It’s the setting. It’s the character. It’s 
the continuity. It’s the thing that stays the 
same when a road or building gets built.“ 

On East Campus, Duke landscape plan- 
ners, starting in the 1920s, expanded upon 
what the former Trinity College started on 
that property, Hough says. Pine trees, oaks, 
and other hardwoods on the perimeter cre- 
ate a city-park-like feel. The crowns of the 
oldest willow oaks there today are nearly as 
wide as the trees are tall and creeping to- 
ward the end of their lifespan. 

West Campus’ historic Gothic campus, 
on the other hand, was carved from forest, 
just a fraction of the land James B. Duke 
purchased west of Durham. Elms, oaks, 
and magnolias there were aligned more 
formally, spaced tastefully on the edges of 
the grassy open quadrangles at the center of 
Collegiate Gothic architecture. Aerial pho- 
tos into the 1940s show the still-new West Campus nearly encircled 
by dense forest. 

Duke today remains greener than many urban university campus- 
es, Hough says. Colleagues visiting from other colleges always say so. 
The Arbor Foundation last spring gave Duke its Tree Campus USA 
designation for the eighth year in a row. 

But there is decidedly less room for green. What in 1930 was an 
institution hosting buildings with 2.3 million gross square feet, by 
2015, held 18.5 million square feet and growing. It’s a sure bet more 
is to come. A tree canopy that once might have seemed inexhaust- 
ible has been trimmed in ways that Duke’s founders likely may have 
never imagined, Hough says. “They had all the land they thought 
wed ever need, all the trees they thought we'd ever need.” 


GROWING PAINS 

Expansion at Duke, like at a lot of university campuses, really kicked 
off after World War II to make room for GI Bill-toting students and 
research relevant to the Cold War era. Red-brick physics and engi- 
neering buildings were raised north of the campus’ Gothic core, fol- 
lowed by a string of construction projects that built a dense and ac- 
tive hive of laboratories nearby, a new law school, a business school, 
and many a parking lot. 

The university brought back the Olmsted Brothers firm to help 
plan the growth. In the late 1950s, the firm recommended keeping 
a greenbelt of forest “of not less than 150 feet in width” circling the 
boundaries of the original West. 

Today, sizable swaths of forest remain on approaches to campus, 
especially on Cameron Boulevard and Duke University, Towerview, 
and Erwin roads. Very little forest survived the buildup that pro- 
duced the mini city that is Duke’s medical campus behind Davison 
Building. The same goes for an expanded athletics district. 


Chris Hildreth 





RISE UP: This 
1935 aerial 
photograph 
shows that 
the Collegiate 
Gothic 
buildings on 
West Campus 
emerged from 
the forest. 


The greenbelt, in other words, has 
become fragmented, too fragmented 
in the eyes of some. “It’s only re- 
cently that when you take a look at 
what is left, and hey, 
it’s not as much as we 
think,” Hough says. 

In 2014, students 
and faculty sound- 
ed a loud alarm over 
threats to what long 
has been called An- 
derson Woods. Duke 
announced plans for 
a 70,000-square-foot 
student health-and- 
wellness center on 
the West Campus 
parcel off the Tow- 
erview Road parcel, 
across from the San- 
ford School of Pub- 
lic Policy and woods 
adjacent to Cameron 
Indoor Stadium. The location, a 
short walk from the Bryan Center 
and most West dormitories, made 
perfect sense in important ways. 

But protecting Anderson Woods 
made sense, too. Unlike most of 
Duke Forest, which rose on land 
once farmed for cotton or tobacco, 
the five acres of oak and hickory 
forest shelters old forest at least 300 
years old, a rarity in North Carolina’s 
Piedmont. Rich, undisturbed soils 
have supported more than twenty 
species of trees and more than 100 
varieties of other plants. 

Lewis E. Anderson, who joined 
Duke's faculty in 1931, recognized 
the value of the forest remnant early 
on. For decades, he promoted its use 
as an outdoors classroom and for re- 
search, and in the 1960s and 1970s, 
he helped preserve it as development 
edged near. Data collected over forty 
years in its interior on the size, age, 
and variety of plants and animals in 
the woods remain in use. Students 
in the “Ecology for a Crowded Plan- 
et” course, taught by ecologist Emily 
Bernhardt and biologist Bill Mor- 
ris, have used measurements taken 
within the woods to estimate chang- 
es in tree species and determine the 
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|rees on college 
campuses soften 
the view during 
a walk to class and 
throw precious shade 
during summer session. 
But they do so much 
more. Trees improve the 





Spaces we share. Science 
calls that ecosystem 
services, although it’s 
not a stretch to call it life 
support. Consider this: 
Trees need carbon, 
along with sunlight, to 
produce the chemical 
energy that lets them 
thrive and grow. To stoke 
these biological power 
plants, leaves harvest 
carbon dioxide from 
the air and then store 
carbon in the wood. 
Hundreds of millions 
of years old, this cycle 
is more valuable to us 
than ever. It offsets 
the warming effects of 
the CO, our industrial 
smokestacks and 
tailpipes release that are 
changing Earth’s climate. 
Other impacts are 
much more local. 
Paved ground absorbs 
and releases heat, 
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warming air above by 
two to eleven degrees. 
Tree shade lowers 
temperatures, especially 
in the urban heat islands. 
Even the interior of 
buildings shaded by 
trees benefit, requiring 
less air-conditioning 
than buildings that are 
fully exposed to the sun. 

Roots keep the 
ground around trees 
porous enough to 
absorb storm water, a 
first step in cleaning oily 
runoff from busy streets 
or chemical-tainted 
lawns. They reduce noise 
and expand habitats for 
birds and other wildlife. 
Branches help out, too, 
capturing some of the 
tiny particles engines 
and power plants spit 
out with soot that can 
harm people’s hearts 
and lungs. 

Scientists now say 
the health benefits of 
living near trees are 
measurable. One Danish 
study observed that 
having ten more trees in 
a city block, on average, 
improved a person’s 


Chris Hildreth 


perception of his or her 


health not unlike a 
$10,000 increase in 
annual income or 
being seven years 
younger. Having 
eleven more trees ina 
city block, on average, 
decreased incidence of 
diabetes, heart disease, 
and stroke comparable 
to income boosts of 
$20,000 or being 1.4 
years younger. 

It’s Important to 
note that not everyone 
has equal access to 
these benefits. Three 
Duke Nicholas School 
graduate students, 
Gregory Cooper, 

Anne Liberti, and 
Michael Asch, released 
research this year that 
indicates more affluent 
neighborhoods in 
Durham are more likely 
to be leafy, a finding 
that is consistent with 
research conducted 
elsewhere. 


—Catherine Clabby 
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amount of sequestration in 
carbon plant life. 

When it became known 
that a share of the woods 
could be bulldozed, the 
Graduate and Professional 
Student Council passed a 
resolution calling on the 
Duke board of trustees to 
step in. It began: “Where- 
as, Duke University de- 
fines itself as a “University 
in a Forest...” and urged 
trustees to permanently 
preserve Anderson Woods, 
along with nearby Chapel 
Woods, the forest tract be- 
hind Duke Chapel. 

Norman Christensen, 
founding dean of the Nich- 
olas School of the Environ- 
ment, also voiced concern. 
When Christensen took 
cores from the trunks of 
the woods’ big pine trees 
after they died in the 1980s 
and 1990s, the rings re- 
vealed they were 240 to 
290 years old. Long an ad- 
mirer of Anderson, Chris- 
tensen tried unsuccessfully 
to have the woods named 
for Anderson, its protector, 
after his death in 2007. 

“For me one of the key 
things was the accumulated 
data on a particular place. It makes them, from a scholarly point of 
view, like a rare book. You don’t want to lose that,” Christensen says. 

University planners, already far along in design and launching con- 
struction, did not cancel the project. But they reduced its reach into 
the research plot in the woods. A retaining wall was moved twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet closer to the building. An evergreen hedge will 
be planted to prevent more light, a welcome mat for invasive plants, 
from penetrating the interior. 

And very much to the satisfaction of Christensen, Hough, and 
others, Duke’s trustees voted to formally protect what remains of 
what is now officially called Lewis E. Anderson Woods. After word 
circulated that it was being eyed as a location to host a new engineer- 
ing building, the trustees did the same for Chapel Woods. Moves are 
also afoot to assess ways to improve that tract’s vitality. 

Christensen and Hough are active now in an effort to better docu- 
ment the assets provided by the remaining canopy on East and West 
campuses. It would give university planners more data with which to 
weigh gains and losses when selecting the next building site. 

A draft “tree priority” map identifies Anderson and Chapel Woods 
as protected. Areas of ecological importance, including West’s mul- 
tiple hollows and streams, will be noted. So likely will be campus 
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Duke Facilities Management and Mark Hough 


TRACKING: 
Facilities 
Management 
uses special- 
ized software 
to keep data 
on thousands 
of individual 
trees. Be- 
low, a crane 
this summer 
placed large 
bald cypress 
trees below 
the walkway 
linking historic 
West Campus 
to the Bryan 
Center. 


“gateways, wooded approaches to 
campus on Towerview Road on West 
or Campus Drive on East, for in- 
stance. 

“It’s really hard. If you want to 
put up a building, you either have to 
build on a parking lot or forest,” says 
Christensen. 

It's not only natural and academic 
benefits that make some trees pre- 
cious. So do cultural intangibles, says 
Christensen. For instance, it’s no ac- 
cident that none of the north-facing 
windows of the Goodson Chapel 
in Duke’s divinity school 
hold stained glass. The 
sight of seasonal changes 
in Chapel Woods is deco- 
ration enough. 

“People’s eyes have been 
open to the fact that this is 
a resource that’s not going 
to be here unless we expect 
it to be,” Hough says. “You 
can't approach this by say- 
ing were going to prevent 
construction. You want to 
evaluate what is left.” 


TRUNK BY) 

TRUNK 
Today’s drive to better un- 
derstand, protect, and re- 
store Duke’s treescapes was 
born, in part, from a recognition of 
risk. Trees, especially very old and 
very large trees, can be perils on col- 
lege campuses. 

In 2013, a UNC-Chapel Hill se- 
nior died after an oak crashed and hit 
her outside her Franklin Street soror- 
ity house as she rushed to escape a 
storm. Just last year, ten people on 
a Vanderbilt University admissions 
tour were hurt when a hackberry tree 
toppled on them. 

The danger came home to John 
Noonan, Duke's vice president for 
facilities, in 2011. That year, a sizable 
willow oak fell during a rainstorm 
and landed on a car driving east on 
Campus Drive, flattening part of its 
frame to the ground. One passenger 
was hospitalized. 

Noonan’ staff, with help from stu- 
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dent interns, got to work assembling 
a more precise Census of trees on East 
and West campuses, especially the 
condition of those near where people 
walk, drive, study, and live. “We have 
tried to go from being ad hoc to being 
more systematic and strategic,” he says. 

Working during summers when 
it’s easiest to identify a tree species, 
teams equipped with specialized soft- 
ware on iPads have inventoried more 
than 14,000 trees 
since 2014. Digital 
mapping and GPS 
allowed Noonan’s 
staff to create link- 
able dots for each 
tree in the invento- 
ry on aerial images 
of both campuses. 
Click a dot in the 
mapping program 
and a profile pops 
up of a tree’s type, 
height, trunk di- 
ameter, risk fac- 
tors, etc. 


“A designed landscape can pro ide enough trees 


Noonan’s staff also created priority 
zones for tree inspections and main- 
tenance. Areas where a falling limb 
could do the most harm get the most 
attention, with single walkways lead- 
ing to multiple buildings, roads, bus 
stops, child-care centers, quads, and 
the park-like land circling East Cam- 
pus among them. Specimen trees, the 
hardwoods and the pines planted stra- 
tegically on East and West, also get 
particularly close attention. 

The tree-trunk inventory enables 
Duke to keep better track of how 
many are taken down versus how 
many get planted. From 2014 to last 
July, 3,339 trees were removed and 
3,320 were planted. Another 1,082 
plantings were scheduled as of last 
summer at thirteen construction sites, 
including the softball field on East 
and the Student Health and Wellness 
Center on West. 
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that vou connect the canopy, 


ARBOR WAY: 
Faculty, staff, 
students and 
patients walk 
through the 
medical center 
greenway 
between the 
Duke Medicine 
Pavilion and 
Cancer Center. 


When those projects are done, the managed trees census will 
reach 15,200 trees, Noonan says. “We're developing a framework to 
help us think things through more systematically.” 
The census also supports a Campus initiative to reuse wood, rather 
than burn lots of petroleum to drive all the stumps, trunks, and 
branches taken down to landfills. Over the past two years, 743 trees 
were milled for lumber, including some native red oak set aside for 
interiors in the wellness center. Most of the remaining trees were 
chipped for mulch or donated for firewood. For those who want to 
hold some old Duke wood, the Duke Stores sell Duke Quad pens, 
honed from an eighty-year-old willow oak that aged out on a West 
Campus quad. 
Andrew Currin, an arborist and Duke’s 
campus horticulturist, uses tree census data 
year-round. Near the Main Street entrance 
to East Campus, where no new building is 
planned for now, Currin’s goal is to keep 
the oldest specimen trees, those planted in 
spots intended to show off their shapes and 
scales, intact as long as possible. 
Campus staff or contractor arborists 
don't just look over the older trees to detect 
disease, decay, and deadwood or hammer 
their trunks or root buttresses to probe for 
weakness. Sometimes they hook up tomog- 
raphy devices that transmit sound waves 
through the center of a trunk to detect 
hollowness from decay. 
They get on lifts to look 
over the top of crowns or 

” use air spades, devices that 
clear dirt without doing 
harm, to allow good looks 
at roots. 

But they can’t make a tree live forever. After lightning struck one 
of the elder willow oaks near the southeast corner of the East Cam- 
pus wall last year, Currin waited, hopeful it could endure the blow. 
But the next spring nearly a quarter of its crown didn’t leaf. By 
summer it was clear the oak was weakening and had to be taken 
down. By August, all that survived of it was a low stump as wide as 
a kitchen table. 

Currin never savors felling a tree. And he knows for certain it will 
upset other people. He and crews with tree companies Duke hires get 
yelled at, even accused of “waging war” against the old trees, when 
saws get fired up, Currin says. “People notice when we cut a tree 
down. People get all kind of emotional, which I understand. But I 
cant recall a time when anyone said anything when I planted one.” 


Jared Lazarus 


PLANNED SPACES 


As construction of new landmark buildings gobbles up more land 
on East and West campuses, Hough has helped shepherd what he 
and Noonan call “planned places.” On the plaza outside the Bry- 
an Center, drought-resistant Chinese elms shoot out of containers, 
delivering dappled shade and filling in a smidge of the fragmented 
greenbelt. It took cranes to deposit sizable bald cypresses near West 
Union between the elms and nearby Anderson Woods. 


“A designed landscape can provide enough trees that you connect 
the canopy,’ Hough says. “These pick up the woods that used to be 
here.” 

A campus map now counts more than seventy such planted desti- 
nations, both historic and recent. Newer are terraces by surgery and 
cancer treatment centers in Duke Medical Center and the pedes- 
trian way that links Bostock Library to the Fitzpatrick engineering 
building. A landscaped Blue Devil tailgating plaza is in the works 
for the walk from Cameron parking garage to a renovated Wallace 
Wade Stadium. 

Yet none of those may match the potential impact of Duke Pond, 
a 12.5-acre site finished last year that integrates the ecological and 
the aesthetic on a scale 
the university has nev- 
er tackled before in 
Durham. 

Located where Tow- 
erview and Erwin roads 
meet, the water body 
collects a fifth of West 
Campus storm water 
runoff that is piped 
and otherwise flows 
into the pond. A share 
feeds a chill plant that 
pumps water across 
campus to cool build- 
ings, reducing the need 
to use Durham's treated 
municipal water by a 
hoped-for 100 million 
gallons a year. 

But this is not one of those sterile retention ponds dotting sub- 
urban apartment and mall developments across this country. It’s a 
biocleanser intended to improye water that eventually will ow from 
the pond via a spillover into Neuse River and the Cape Fear River 
watersheds. 

An underwater weir collects sediment flowing in, reducing the 
risks it will sully water downstream, Wetlands plants absorb some 
of the phosphorous from fertilizer washed in, turning it into food 
for the plants rather than disruptive nutrients in river basins down- 
stream, It’s also a public space, with timber from the hundreds of 
trees harvested from the site used to build a pavilion, a boardwalk, 
and a bridge. A nearly mile-long walking path and a lawn amphithe- 
ater are meant to beckon activity. 

The design is not as formal or decorative as other Duke landscap- 
ing projects. But it integrates more modern concerns, including a 
desire to help natural resources enrich a habitat. 

“On the north side, the idea is that it will become a forest-edge 
path that would be a walk through the woods where you look down 
to a pond. Some plants will thrive. Some will suffer. It will morph 
and merge,’ Hough says. 

Duke Pond is also a native plant preserve, home now to 41,000 
plants, including forty varieties of trees. If they make it, the young 
water tupelos and sycamores one day could be 100 feet tall. White 
oaks there may live hundreds of years. Hough hopes the result- 
ing ecology will draw teachers and researchers, the way Anderson 








REGROWTH: 
Duke planted 
more than 
twenty 
varieties of 
new canopy 
trees at Duke 
Pond, which 
collects and 
cleans storm 
water from 


West Campus. 


That water 
gets reused 
on campus 
or washed 
into natural 
streams. 


Woods has for so long. 

“There is not a lot of structure. If 
this had been a twentieth-century 
Duke Pond, it would be more man- 
icured. I think there was less toler- 
ance for messy back then,” Hough 
says. 


TOME Te har 
Back on East Campus, oak trees 
still stand between the public trail 
and the softball field 
construction site. The 
smaller trees are lovely, 
but they lack the bulky, 
asymmetrical spread that 
made the larger oaks, 
now gone, unforgettable. 
More trees were lost on 
East this summer, includ- 
ing skyscraper pines that 
had stood a bit to the 
south, to make room for 
a new dormitory. Some 
clearly were aged. A hol- 
ow tube inside the trunk 
of one was big enough to 
be visible from a parking 
lot across Broad Street. 
Mark Hough Still, not all is loss. At 

Duke Pond, the softer 
earth on the still-new trail is easy on 
the feet. And the open space, rare in 
an area where tall pines tend to hem 
you in, pleases the eyes. Trees there, 
hugging the slopes and standing in 
the water itself, are low and young 
enough that the new woodland can 
feel spare, but it’s easy to see that 
one day this could grow into a land- 
mark wood that, like the giant oaks 
lost on East did, will look like it be- 
longs there. 

Trees on East and West campuses, 

especially the old specimens planted 
before World War II, will continue 
to disappear, victims of old age or 
construction schedules. On West, 
the fragmented greenbelt surround- 
ing the original campus may con- 
tinue to thin. 

What a relief that something new 

also is taking root. 








Clabby is a writer and editor who 
lives in Durham. 
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In April, Duke's board of trustees formally changed the name 
of the campus’ iconic West Quad to Abele Quad to pub- 
licly honor the contributions made by the architect Julian 
Abele, who, as the chief designer for the Philadelphia firm 
of Horace Trumbauer, is credited with much of the design 
for the Collegiate Gothic buildings on West Campus as 
well as the historic red-brick buildings that line East Quad. 

For Mark Hough, who has been the university landscape 
architect at Duke for the past sixteen years, this well-de- 
served recognition raises an interesting question: To what 
extent does a campus quadrangle constitute a work of archi- 
tecture? Some would say it is merely a landscape that is given 
form by the surrounding buildings’ Here, he argues that a 
quad is made up equally of architecture and landscape, with 


each being left meaningless in its context without the other. 
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gn OING BACK AS FAR AS 1937 to William Blackburn's book, 
| "The Architecture of Duke University, there has been much writ- 


ten about the design of Duke’s buildings. The history of the 
\ ~ BB campus landscape, on the other hand, remains a largely un- 
AFF told story, which is a shame. While the architectural facades so 
carefully crafted by Julian Abele remain virtually unchanged since the build- 
ings first opened, the landscape of the quad now bearing his name has contin- 
ued to evolve and morph in concert with the culture of the university. 

Now, after decades of growth that has greatly expanded Duke’s campus with 
many impressive buildings and designed landscapes, focus has returned once 
again to the historic core. In conjunction with recent renovations to Duke 
Chapel, the West Union, and Perkins Library, Duke’s newly minted Abele 
Quad is getting a well-deserved restoration that is returning it to a quality 
befitting that of the university itself. 
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To many people in the Duke com- 
munity, particularly those interest- 
ed in architecture, Trumbauer and 
Abele are familiar names. Far fewer 
are likely to recognize Olmsted or 
Gallagher, who were the original 
landscape architects for both East 
and West campuses. 

While a long list of potential ar- 
chitects was considered for the de- 
sign of Duke's buildings, there is no 
evidence to suggest the same sort of 
vetting process was undertaken in the 
selection of the landscape architect. 
Olmsted Brothers, which was widely 
regarded as the best firm of its kind 
at the time and had helped to create 
many campuses, parks, and commu- 
nities across the country, was picked 
in 1925 to help lay out the new cam- 
pus and design its landscape. Freder- 
ick Law Olmsted Jr., the namesake 
son of the famous landscape architect 
who designed Central Park in New 
York City, led the firm. It was another 
of the firm’s partners—Percival Gal- 
lagher—who, like Abele, did most of 
the work. 

The popular version of Duke's 
campus history is tied to the idea 
that West Campus was carved out 
of a pristine forest. While this is 
partially true, a large portion of the 
more than 5,000 acres purchased for 
the new university looked like much 
of the Eastern Piedmont region at 
that time—perched on the edge of 
encroaching development and dis- 
playing the scars inflicted on the 
land by human settlement. Farmers 
had razed existing forests to grow 
crops and then abandoned the land 
when it was no longer arable. Some 
of the hollows were densely wooded, 
but the landscape largely existed as 
a patchwork of properties that had 
been scraped clear and were in vari- 
ous stages of natural succession, con- 
taining fields of grasses and stands of 
young pines and cedars. The site se- 
lected for the new campus sat atop an 
existing ridgeline, with a high point 
designated as the location for what 
would one day be Duke Chapel. 

James B. Duke, whose establish- 
ment of The Duke Endowment 
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transformed Trinity College into Duke University, was well en- 
gaged in the design of the campus. He had a passion for trees, wa- 
ter, and landscape that was exemplified in his Duke Farms property 
in New Jersey, where he spent a reported $10 million in the early 
1900s to transform more than 2,200 acres into one of the grandest 
estates in the country. 

By his own account, 2 million trees were planted on the prop- 
erty, which also contained miles of winding roads and stone walls, 
numerous lakes, waterfalls, bridges, and lush landscapes filled 
with fountains and many works of sculpture. All of these elements 
helped to establish a character reminiscent of the style of Romantic 
English gardens, which was influenced by the landscape design of 
Capability Brown and the paintings of John Constable and Thom- 
as Gainsborough, among others. The style focused on the creation 
of idyllic and picturesque views of nature as shaped by human 
hands and was favored by many in the wealthy class during the 
Gilded Age. 

An early scheme for West Campus drawn by the Olmsted firm 
evokes this same imagery, with a dramatic landscape vision consist- 
ing of lakes and wooded rolling hillsides traversed by long, sweep- 
ing drives. Loosely organized quadrangles are shown strung along 
the bending ridgeline with buildings tucked into the uneven grades 
and breaking at a central juncture. A geyser fountain with cascades, 
a grotto pool, and a boating lake spanned by a long bridge add to 
the Romantic character, along with a botanic garden, shown cra- 


Courtesy National Park Service, Frederick Law Olmsted National Historic Site 


dling the rear of the chapel in the area that would one day become 
known as Chapel Woods. Although the buildings are prominent, 
the plan is centered on the synergistic relationship between archi- 
tecture and landscape and reflects the collaborative design process 
within which Abele and Gallagher worked. 

Before this vision for the campus could be finalized, Duke died, 
following a short illness, in October 1925. Not long afterward, it 
became clear to administrators that the approximately $16 million 
that had been allotted for the construction of West Campus would 





not be enough to achieve the vision as 
had been presented. In the summer of 
1926, Trumbauer was instructed to re- 
duce the amount of planned buildings 
by 40 percent to save money. A revised 
plan generated later that year fulfilled 
the mandate for a smaller campus and 
took a dramatically different approach 
to its design. 

The new scheme flattened the ridge 
and replaced the informal layout with 
the strictly regimented cross-axial con- 
figuration that is found today, where 
one line, stretching from the altar at the rear of the chapel, along 
Chapel Drive to the center of its traffic circle (which had been pro- 
posed as the site for a large geyser fountain) is bisected at a precise 
right angle by another that runs from the center of the front door 
of the Davison Building through the length of the quad and across 
Towerview Drive to the entrance of Card Gym. The formality of 
this design clearly reflects the heavier hand of Abele, who was com- 
mitted to the Beaux-Arts style and was thought to have attended 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. In contrast to the Romantic style, 
the Beaux-Arts celebrated architecture as the embodiment of hu- 
man dominance over nature and promoted monumental gestures 
in its design. 


Duke University Archives 





TAKING SHAPE: 
Opposite 

page, an 

early Olmsted 
Brothers sketch 
and plan; above, 
a Trumbauer 
aerial sketch 
and an early 
aerial view of 
the Quad. 


This plan was approved, and while 
it did keep some of the spirit of land- 
scape found in the original scheme, 
its character was quite different. Be- 
cause it was still too expensive, how- 
ever, several buildings were put off for 
future construction. [he geyser foun- 
tain and the lake proposed for the 
area where the South Lawn in Sarah 
P. Duke Gardens now sits were re- 
moved, along with the last vestiges of 
James B. Duke’s picturesque vision. 

Once the university opened for 
classes on West Campus in 1930, 
Duke Chapel was still under con- 
struction; it would not be completed 
for another five years. The sites that 
today hold Few Quad and the Allen 
Building were left as undisturbed 
woodlands until their construction 
in 1938 and 1954, respectively. The 
oak trees lining the central lawn were 
small and unimpressive when plant- 
ed and would take decades before 
filling the space as intended. 

Even as a young landscape, the 
quad quickly became the functional 
and ceremonial heart of the univer- 
sity, used regularly for daily social 
and recreational activities as well as 
periodic large events. In 1939, for 
instance, several major events were 
held on the quad celebrating the cen- 
tennial of the school’s founding. ‘This 
included a vocarillon concert per- 
formed by Duke Chapel’s carillon- 
neur and a visiting classical singer, for 
which an audience of 5,000 people 
spread themselves across the lawns to 
hear. There were also regular celebra- 
tions, including “Joe College,” which 
began in the early 1950s as a series 
of events that included performances 
and parties in the space. 

Over time, constant events and 
consistent foot trafic trampled plants 
and wore down the lawns. Hedges 
eventually were planted, and lines 
of posts and chains were installed 
adjacent to walkways in an effort to 
control access. There were conflict- 
ing priorities for the landscape to be 
both useable and attractive, with the 
quad’s appearance eventually coming 
up short. By the mid-1960s, when 
the landscape was in obvious decline, 
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the Olmsted firm was brought in 
again to evaluate its condition and 
propose design changes for the plant- 
ings, walkways, and activity spaces to 
better respond to the ways in which it 
was being used. Very few of the pro- 
posed designs were implemented. 
The 1960s also introduced a new 
gravitas to West Quad, as it became 
the setting for a series of campus pro- 
tests that mirrored those occurring 
across the country at the time. The 
largest such demonstration, which 
became known as the Silent Vig- 
il, arose following the assassination 
of Martin Luther King Jr. in 1968 


when, over several days, thousands of 
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students remained on the quad to advocate for better treatment of 
hourly workers. ‘This protest, among other demonstrations, showed 
the power of student voices in the facilitation of change and the 
ability for shared space to unite a community in a common pur- 
pose. 

As the quad gained cultural significance as a place for demon- 
stration, it also became an even greater facet of campus social life. 
In the mid-1980s, students began the ritual of lighting bonfires on 
the lawn in celebration of basketball victories, and, a decade later, 
the first LDOC (Last Day of Classes) party was held—two wildly 
popular traditions that continue to attract thousands of people to 
the quad. 

Despite all of the value it had provided to the university, West 
Quad was in surprisingly poor shape by the turn of the new cen- 
tury. A change in policy had removed the posts and chains from 
the walkways, which succeeded in making the space more stu- 
dent-friendly, but also impelled the creation of large areas of mulch 
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and dirt where grass and plants had once been. Not all plants suf- 
fered, though, as some of those planted close to buildings grew 
beyond their intended size and increasingly blocked windows 
and obscured architectural details. The historic oak trees, many of 
which had reached maturity, were starting to die out due to a com- 
bination of old age, soil compaction, and fire damage. A mishmash 
of benches, bike racks, trash cans, and ash urns were strewn around 
in various states of disrepair. 

As the university was creating beautiful new facilities across cam- 
pus, the quad appeared to suffer equally from intense use and a lack 
of adequate maintenance. Improvements were made over several 
years, with enhanced plantings and new seating areas added along 
with the Gothic-inspired metal benches now found across campus. 
While these incremental interventions certainly helped, it was clear 
that a more comprehensive plan was still needed. 

In 2009, the Cambridge, Massachusetts-based landscape archi- 
tecture firm Reed Hilderbrand was hired to design what would 
eventually become the landscape master plan for West Quad. As 
part of ongoing renovations to Perkins Library, the firm redesigned 
the entry off the quad into the addition that Abele had designed 
in 1948, along with the main walkway and planting beds around 
the library. This work expanded when the long-planned restoration 
of the West Union began a couple of years later and triggered the 
restoration plans for the entire quad. 

As of the fall of 2016, more than half of the restoration has been 
completed. ‘The work includes rebuilding the historic walkways us- 
ing the original bluestone pavers where possible. The walking surface 
has been widened by the addition of a 3-foot band of granite cob- 
blestones that doubles as a pervious drainage system to collect and 
direct storm water. New areas for seating and bicycle parking have 


been added. The plantings between the building faces and walkways 
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a lusher land- 
scape. 
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have been redesigned to add a lush- 
ness to the landscape and to better 
control pedestrian traffic. Extensive 
work to the soils has improved the 
planting medium for both the lawns 
and planting beds and will create a 
favorable ecological environment for 
the roots of the oak trees, of which 
nearly twenty replacements have been 
planted since 2000, creating the tree 
canopy that will shape the space for 
future generations. Next summer will 
bring another phase of work. 

Those in the Duke community 
who return to campus will likely not 
notice the recent renovations to the 
historic buildings—at least as viewed 
from Abele Quad. That is because 
that work has taken a preservation- 
ist approach that is intent on main- 
taining those facades as originally 
designed. The landscape restoration, 
however, has been less _historicist 
and, therefore, can be seen more 
easily. While the historic patterns 
remain the same, new interventions 
are intentionally distinct from what 
was there before—not for any lack 
of respect for history but, rather, as 
reflections of the dynamic nature of 
landscape and how its uses change. 
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West Re- 


Blending the old and new, it’s a place where students want to itxoe 


BY SCOTT HULERLY 
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“It’s sort of like 7he Wizard of Oz turn 
ing color,” says Duke staff architect and 
project manager Bill McCraw. “People 
say, Wow 


ood way. 


this is so different! But in a 


“Different in a good way” is pretty 
much what Larry Moneta, vice president 
for student affairs, and Steve Nowicki, vice 
provost for undergraduate education, had 
in mind when they first brainstormed the 


years-long project. Rick Johnson, associate 








vice president in the Student Affairs divi 
sion, and Robert Coftey, executive direc 
tor of Duke Dining Services, led the pro 
cess of rethinking the food service. 

And yes, different. That Duke stone 


south wall? Gone (the pieces saved at the 


quarry, of course, but excised from cam- 
pus). In its place—and in place of the rab- 


bit warren of dim hallways and spaces that 
had filled the courtyard from its earliest 
days in the mid-1930s—stands a gleaming 
four-story box of glass and steel, windows 
reflecting the Kilgo Quad and the Bryan 
Center Plaza and the newly created Crown 
Commons, the passing students on the 
walkway, the trees, the sky, and clouds. 


YUMMY: Show kitchens for restaurants line both sides of the central walkway sur- 
rounding the building’s core. The other three floors offer options too. 
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“You re walking through old Rome or Venice.” 


Below the walkway, on ground level, 
tables and chairs provide a place to eat 
and study outdoors, some open to the 
sky in the broad open space between the 
walkway and the building but many di- 
rectly beneath the walkway, illumination 
provided by circular cast-glass light wells 
that channel sunlight into the shade. 


The glass south wall stretches upward 
for three stories—the indoor space a 
three-level atrium covered at ground level 
with tables and couches where students 
eat, study, and sleep. At either side of 
the center restaurant (Au Bon Pain is the 
only chain among West Union's thirteen 
restaurants), open stairways lead up to 


Beautiful, and tasty, too 


obert Coffey, ex- 
ecutive director of 
Duke Dining Ser- 


vices, remembers taking 
the decisions that years 
of meetings and stu- 
dent focus groups had 
yielded and presenting 
them to the West Union 
builders. “| remember 
the designer saying, ‘Fire 
pit? NitroCream? Really? 
You want do to this ona 
college campus?’ ” 

Yep. The architectural 
inventiveness of West 





Union’s new glass box 
makes a strong first 
impression, but open the 
door and the thirteen 
restaurants run by eight 
different vendors will 
quickly stop you thinking 
about buttresses. Show 
kitchens line both sides 
of the central walkway 
surrounding the build- 
ing’s core, with smells 
emerging from tandoor 
ovens and paella rings 
mingling with the tang 
of wasabi and the smoky 
aroma from that fire pit. 
Duke Dining has a great 
national reputation; the 
new West Union will 

not diminish it. South- 
ern cookery at Skillet; 
Japanese food at Ginger 


+ Soy and Gyotaku; pizza 
and pasta at || Forno; 
healthier and vegetarian 
food at The Farmstead 
and Sprout; and on and 
on. The Great Hall ceiling 
might draw eyes upward, 
but other senses will 
remain focused right at 
food level. 

Those years of meet- 
ings made clear to Duke 
Dining that students 
wanted food that was 
local and authentic. The 
result was one national 


“Really diverse. As | see it, this 
is the hub for food now.” 


chain—Au Bon Pain—and 
twelve local eateries. 
“This has become quite a 
foodie town,” Coffey says 
of Durham. “We wanted 
to bring that to campus 
and the students did, 
too.” 

Oh, and that fire pit 
at JB’s Roasts & Chops? 
It’s one of only two in 
the nation, according 
to team leader Javon 
Singletary. The wood 
fire sears the meat and 
heats bricks that make 
your steak keep not just 
its flavor but its shape. 
“None of my steaks 
shrink,” says chef Ron 
Trower; Singletary was 
only sorry that late in the 
lunch rush the pit held 


only a small, glowing 
fire. “You should see it 
when it’s all lit up.” And 
NitroCream, by the way, 
is sort of flash ice cream: 
You pour liquid ice cream 
base into the bowl of 

a mixer, start things 
mixing, and hurry things 
up a bit by blowing 
liquid nitrogen onto the 
contents. “Do we freeze 
it fast, slow?” asks Ron 
Caster, who describes 
himself as the nitrogen 
barista at Café, on the 
Plaza level. “Do we keep 
it spinning while we 
freeze it?” He was giving 
away samples as they 
tried things out. Result: 
Ice cream tastes good. 

“The food’s exception- 
al,” said junior electrical 
and computer engineer- 
ing student Alex Zaldas- 
tani. “Really diverse. As | 
see it, this is the hub for 
food now.” 

And if you fear fora 
generation of college 
students texting home 
to complain that “the 
crepes could have had 
more Nutella,” take heart 
that some things never 
change. “We have a 
custom pizza oven that 
has three windows,” at 
Il Forno, says Coffey. 
“Usually there’s only one 
or two, but we wanted 
to be prepared for the 
volume.” —Scott Huler 


the plaza level, itself an open two-story 
space beneath glass ceilings that connect 
the sides of the central box to the tops of 
the original segments of the U-shape of 
the building —the Great Hall on the west, 
the Cambridge Inn on the north, and the 
main tower entry hall on the east. With 
glass ceilings, walls, and even stairways, 
with windows old and new providing 
unexpected sight lines, West Union is a 
festival of light and image. 

Of course, it provides a more tradition- 
al feast, too. On the plaza level a central 
core houses kitchens for four restaurants. 
Diners walk the square around the core 
as they decide what to eat, with five oth- 
er options lining the other side of what 
you might call the street—two in the old 
Cambridge Inn, two more in the Great 
Hall, and another in what used to be the 
alumni common. Indian food, Italian 
food, vegetarian food, sushi, crepes; tra- 
ditional Southern comfort food. 

The smell of spices fills the air, and ta- 
bles line the walkways. “You're walking 
through old Rome or Venice,” says direc- 
tor of the Office of Project Management 
Paul Manning, explaining the concept the 
designers adopted for the new parts of the 
building. “You've got the sun above and 
restaurants or cafes on the left and right.” 

One more level up—the stairs glass now 
instead of stone—you find the Chef’s 
Kitchen, a teaching kitchen surrounded 
by eating and study space; it also hosts 
pop-up restaurants. Skywalks lead across 
to new balconies in both the Cambridge 
Inn and Great Hall, allowing diners to eat 
in intimate spaces among the wooden raf- 
ters and arches, the shields adorning the 
corbels freshly painted. 

The top floor—called the mezzanine, 
because does “3” sound fancy enough for a 
$90 million-plus renovation?—houses the 
higher-end Commons dining room, a sort 
of update of the old Faculty Commons, 
including outdoor seating on the roof 
of the atrium. From there you can look 
out over Kilgo Quad and the leafy new 
Crown Commons in one direction; in the 
other you can see the chapel tower. A final 
skywalk leads across to the top level of the 
east side of the original building, where an 
unassuming hallway progresses beneath a 
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ceiling that angles up beneath the original 
peaked roof. It’s an intentional holdover, 
and it’s perfect: a tiny detail that may sim- 
ply be pretty, but it also rewards your eye. 
If youre paying attention, it says, “You 
are here—you are in the top-floor hallway 
of West Union, which has the tile-covered 
peaked roof you gaze at from the quad.” 
In fact, you can gaze at tiled roofs right 
up close now, through the glass from the 
mezzanine walkway. For anyone familiar 
with the old West Union, these details 





maintain the continuity a college building 
has to provide. It’s new—but it’s the same 
West Union that makes alumni of a cer- 
tain age grow misty-eyed about the Dope 
Shop. 

Speaking of people familiar with the 
old West Union, “I am absolutely blown 
away, said Mahsa Taskindoust °15, now 
a research assistant at Duke University 
Medical Center who spent time in the 
old building during her first year. “I keep 
texting my friends: “You just wouldn't 
believe it.’ I think it’s really cool to see 
them blend the old with the new.” She's 
not alone. “I do think all the glass here 


OJames Ewing 


looks beautiful,” says Hanna Feibus, a se- 
nior majoring in mechanical engineering, 
while working on a sandwich at a picnic 
table beneath the plaza walkway. “But 
what I really love are the high ceilings and 
all the arched windows everywhere” —all, 
by the way, restored to their original form 
and function. 

That blending of old and new is, of 
course, vital. As the third renovation of 
West Campus’ most iconic spaces—in- 


cluding the chapel and the library —West 


hallway center on fireplaces, now working 
for the first time in decades; two others 
retain the limestone mantels but only for 
detail, not function. Every spot in West 
Union serves multiple purposes. You can 
study—Manning, McCraw, and Taskin- 
doust all mention how happy they are to 
see students not just eating or socializing 
but also studying, often at eating tables 
and in spaces the designers never expected 
to see that use. “The big phrase we used 
throughout the design process was ‘sit 








OReid Freeman, Architecture Operations 


DETAILS: Above, picnic tables below the plaza walkway allow for outdoor eating. 
Left, diners can enjoy the beauty of the Great Hall wooden trusses at eye level. 


Union had the most complex job. “When 
we renovated the chapel, the goal was to 
make it look exactly the same,” says Mc- 
Craw. “With the library, the goal was to 
keep the look but to make it better. With 
West Union, the goal from the beginning 
was to make it transformational. To make 
it a place students want to stay and to 
gather.” 

To that end each floor has not just 
eating spaces but also lounges and mul- 
tipurpose rooms. Two lounges on the east 


and stick, ” Manning says, and a glance 
around the building shows students do. 

As for spaces designed mostly for meet- 
ings or study, Manning laughs: “One of 
the first things we've learned is that food 
will go everywhere.” 

The renovation had more complexities 
than balancing respect for tradition with 
the need for new function. Dropping a 
glass cube into the middle of a stand- 
ing building meant shoring up old walls 
while there was nothing in the middle to 
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hold them up, and figuring out not only 
how to keep them standing but how to 
get through them to connect new spaces 
with old, where to run electricity, plumb- 
ing, air handling. It meant using elements 
in ways they weren't designed for. In the 
vast atrium space at the building's south, 
for example, the glass-curtain wall actu- 
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ally hangs from the top of the building. 
Lateral stability comes from horizontal 
glass shelves dotted with frit—little ce- 
ramic spots meant to provide dappled 
shade—that were designed for the out- 
side. Shelves outside would create enor- 
mous cleaning and maintenance prob- 
lems, so the designers put the shelves 
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inside instead. The frit thus provides 
shade but no cooling—as any first-year 
physics student knows, once the photon 
comes in the window, the heat is there to 
stay. But the shelves now bounce the sun- 
light back up to the wood-veneer ceiling, 
warming the look and, not incidentally, 
keeping the atrium bright enough that 
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your vision doesn't suffer as your eyes re- 
adjust to the indoor light. 

Not everything has worked perfectly. 
Smoke and heat sensors above the grills 
and ovens of thirteen kitchens were at 
first regularly tripped by the steam from 
things like boiling pasta and lentils. A 
change—vetted by inspectors—to pure 
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heat alarms seems to have solved the 
problem. On the other hand, the fans 
above the kitchens exhaust 140,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute from the building 
(about a thousand times the strength of 
the one in your kitchen). ‘This keeps air 
moving through the building so quickly 
that hanging those glass shelves outside 


would have provided a mere 1 percent 
load savings. Plus, on the inside the hor- 
izontal shelves more overtly echo the 
slanted shelves of the cedar dividers that 
lend privacy to second-level diners over- 
looking the floor. 

Those conversations among building 
details happen everywhere. Replacing 
walls with glass does more than let the 
sun in; new windows now offer surprise 
glimpses of the chapel tower, connections 
from one space to another, two floors and 
two walls away. Stand halfway up the stair- 
way in the tower entrance and you can 
look through a window, newly created, 
down the length of the Cambridge Inn, 
at the end of which an enormous arched 
window opens into the Great Hall. Stand 
in a second-level lounge surrounded by 
lime-green beanbag chairs and you can 
see back into the tower lobby, down onto 
the lunchtime flaneurs on the plaza level 
walkway, over to second-level seating, and 
even all the way across to the walkway to 
the Great Hall balcony. 

That balcony shows how the renovation 
not only retains what was best about the 
old West Union but also draws new atten- 
“Look at that ‘D’ in the 
spring point of that arch,” Manning says, 


tion to its details. 


pointing to a stylized letter on one of the 
wooden trusses holding up the roof of the 
Cambridge Inn. The arched wooden truss 
work always has been breathtaking—but 
never before have diners been able to gaze 

Atateratcyeulevelelikte 


renovation even im- 
NEW SPACE: proved the Great Hall, 
Beneath a which with two ceiling 
new walkway, heights and two styles 
the Crown of wooden truss work 
Commons never quite worked as 


provide yet one long room. 
another spot 
for students to 


“sit and stick.” 


“Gothic is all about 
length, 
height, and they didn't 
get that right” 
they built the Great 
Hall, Manning says. Now, though the 
long sight line remains visible from the 


width, and 


when 


balcony, a kitchen more completely sepa- 
rates the two halves of the hall: “Now the 
proportion actually works.” 

And for the first time in four years— 
better than it ever has before—so does the 


building. = 
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Writer in Residence 


Living in the home of William Blackburn—the English professor who nurtured Duke's legendary 
literary talents—allows a novelist to explore his legacy and rediscover her inspiration. 


By Elizabeth Temple Schoenfeld 


he lovely white brick cottage, one block 

from campus, with a rose garden out front 

and firethorn twining a filigree against the 

chimney, looked like a house where Jane 

Austen might live—perfect for an aspiring 
novelist. Every time I drove past I couldn't help but let 
escape a sigh of longing and recognition: One day this 
would be my home; I just knew it. So, four summers 
ago, when my husband and I heard through the grape- 
vine that 713 Anderson Street soon would be on the 
market, we made our offer. 

The house proved to be as old-fashioned 
and charming on the inside as outside. 
Its layout—built-in bookshelves every- 
where, cozy reading nooks, writing 
rooms with a view—and provenance 
seemed particularly auspicious. 
Built in 1928 for William Black- 
burn, the legendary Duke English 
professor who taught celebrated 
novelists Reynolds Price “55 and 
Anne Tyler 61 and poets Fred 
Chappell ’61 and James Apple- 
white 58, A.M. ’60, Ph.D. ’69, 
among many others, the home 
had been the scene of countless 
gatherings with Blackburn's students. 
To think, William Styron °47 had sat 
right there in my living room. Surely the 
house’s walls were charged with writerly en- 
ergies that would spur me to finish the two 
books I'd been working on. 

I set up shop in the professor’s old bed- 
room—a garret-like space joined by a spiral 
staircase to his study downstairs. Day after 
day I would sit at the keyboard, waiting for 
the words to come. Nothing. Or worse, | 
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TEACHER: Above, 
Blackburn in 
1937; right, a 

local newspaper 
chronicles a day 
in his life. 


could write—and write and write—only to find one 
untenable flaw after another. I would begin again, 
slowly losing heart with each new attempt. 

But when it came to other people’s work, the cre- 
ative energy flowed effortlessly. I organized writing 
retreats, edited novels, cajoled friends and colleagues 
through massive rewrites, talked them through agent 
woes and publishing contracts. It was as though I'd be- 
come a modern-day reincarnation of Blackburn, the 
perpetual teacher, editor, enthusiastic first reader. It 

was a role I enjoyed, but I had hoped to be more 
like one of Blackburn’s prolific students. I 
wanted my own words, my own stories, 
to make their way into the world. 

So I did what any blocked writ- 

er does—I procrastinated, diving 
into a deep research rabbit hole. 

I pored over every word of Alex 

Blackburn’s_ well-researched and 
poignant memoir about his fa- 
ther, Meet the Professor, read 
memoirs by Price plus biogra- 
phies of Styron. I tracked down 
former students, colleagues, and 
family members to ask for their 
recollections. As I buried myself for 
days at a time in Duke’s David M. 
Rubenstein Rare Book & Manuscript 

Library, paging through Blackburn's per- 
sonal letters and course materials, newspa- 
per clippings, and records of the English 
department, I began to wonder what had 
become of his legacy at Duke. At one time 
he was an important character in the nar- 
rative of the university's history, but was 
William M. Blackburn still a familiar name 
on campus? 
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young, gangly, and newly engaged Blackburn ar- 

rived at Duke in 1926 when West Campus was still 

a construction site (some might say it still is), at 

the invitation of President Preston Few. He served 

the school through the Roaring Twenties, the Great 
Depression, World War II, and the advent of the civil rights 
movement and flower power. Like a James Bonk or a Pelham 
Wilder, he was an iconic presence On campus, inspiring count- 
less anecdotes as well as the slavish devotion of former students. 
Outside the university, he was hailed as the archetypical academ- 
ic, so much so that ABC featured him on one of its “Meet the 
Professor” episodes in 1963. 

By the time I arrived at Duke as an undergraduate in the early 
’80s, I knew his name only from the Blackburn Literary Festi- 
val, a marquee campus event that had drawn luminaries from 
around the world—Tennessee Williams, Robert Lowell, Joseph 
Heller, Saul Bellow, Margaret Atwood, Joyce Carol Oates, Maya 


- 


AAS Doee 


ao 
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Angelou, Elizabeth Bishop, John Irving, James Baldwin, the 
list goes on—for readings, discussion, and critiques. Curious 
about how the event fared today, I googled “Blackburn Literary 
Festival” and was whisked to The Archive website and a page 
describing how Blackburn helped conceive and launch the an- 
nual festival, and how grateful student editors renamed it in his 
honor in 1969. 

But as I scrolled through the results, I noticed that in 2006 
the festival dropped the Blackburn name, becoming the Archive 
Literary Festival. After that, the professor's name was attached 
to the festival some years and not others, until this past spring 
when the editors settled upon calling it the Archive Lit Fest. 

I got in touch with The Archive to find out why Blackburn's 
name was fading in and out of view. The adviser in Student Af- 
fairs said that he and the current editors weren't aware the name 
had changed or even who Blackburn was. As well-meaning and 
eager as they all were, somewhere along the way, the second-old- 


est student-run literary magazine in the nation had lost a sense 
of its history and tradition. All they had left was a folder with 
records of venues, budgets, and the name of an agent to call to 
book a festival speaker. While the professor continues to be re- 
membered through an undergraduate scholarship for students 
interested in writing or prose, and a visiting writer fund, his name 
had been erased from his most visible legacy. It was a poignant 
reminder that legacy depends more on institutional keepers of 
the flame than on the inherent worth or original contributions 
of the honored. 

During his decades-long tenure, Blackburn built an under- 
graduate creative-writing program that 
established his reputation at home and 
abroad as one of the top instructors of 
fiction writing of his time. In 1965, the 
London Times Literary Supplement sin- 
gled him out as one of the rare individ- 
uals with the necessary “combination of 
critical acumen and charisma’ to lead 
young writers to success. By then, the 
Blackburn student family tree included 
Pulitzer Prize-winning novelists, influen- 
tial New York editors, celebrated poets, 
critics, and professors of literature, who 
have in turn inspired the next generation 
of writers and teachers. 

It was a remarkable development. 
When Blackburn first arrived on cam- 
pus, fresh from a Rhodes scholarship at 
Oxford University, he was just one of 
a bustling corps of freshman-comp in- 
structors hired to accommodate the rap- 
idly growing student body at the newly 
named Duke University. He was not a 
published author, a résumé hole that 
would have disqualified him from teaching at most 
current-day university writing programs. He had not 
studied the modern American novel or short story. 
His field was Elizabethan and seventeenth-century 
British poetry; his doctoral dissertation was on the 
work of Victorian poet and cultural critic Matthew 
Arnold. What’s more, he claimed that creative writing 
could not be taught. In fact, he abhorred the term, 
saying that it was too “high hat.” He much preferred that his 
yearlong writing seminar, English 103-104, be called “Advanced 
Composition.” 

He stumbled into his role of writing guru by mere happen- 
stance. Inspired by his time at Oxford, he believed he had a moral 
imperative to provide his students with a strong humanist edu- 
cation, and that required teaching them to read deeply and with 
enthusiasm. In those first years at Duke, he chafed against the 
directive to adhere rigidly to Edwin C. Woolley’s grammar work- 
book, which was used in comp classes, and bristled at the mori- 
bund topics assigned for essays. He came up with his own, more 
intriguing, writing prompts. “I’m for trying to give them a sense 
of style, a sense of strong workmanship in paragraph construction, 
a feeling for words,” he wrote in a letter to his then-fiancée, Eliz- 


“No other 
teacher’s name 
was heard 
more often 
in the Jarvis 
House rooms, 
sometimes with 
love, sometimes 
with fear, often 


with both.” 


CAPTIVE 
AUDIENCE: 
Blackburn came 
up with his own 
intriguing writ- 
ing prompts. 


abeth Cheney Bayne. Rather than ask his pupils to expound on 
the qualities of a gentleman, for example, he asked them to write 
about night sounds. The results delighted him. “Given a subject 
which fits in more or less with the experiences of all, the themes as 
a whole show an amazing improvement.” 

A few years later, when one of his comp classes begged to write 
short stories instead of essays, he acquiesced. Conscientious edu- 
cator that he was, he studied the composition of fiction, and by 
1932 he found himself in charge of an upper-level seminar on 
the writing of fiction and poetry. He continued to teach class- 
es on seventeenth-century literature, but he most notably held 
the position as lead creative-writing pro- 
fessor at Duke until he retired in 1969. 
(Blackburn’s successor was his protégé 
Reynolds Price, who continued the tra- 
dition until his death in 2011.) 

As his classes gained popularity, so did 
his mystique. Novelist Josephine Hum- 
phreys 67 remembers being “in awe of 
Dr. Blackburn long before I laid eyes on 
him,” thanks to the frequent references 
by Price, her freshman-composition pro- 
fessor. She says she “envisioned a great, 
gloomy, tragic genius of enormous wit 
and intellect, a man of sorrow, unfair- 
ly treated by the university, beloved by 
everyone else.” And that is whom she 
found. 

Blackburn often vented to anyone 
who would listen about that unfair treat- 
ment, convinced for his first three de- 
cades at Duke that the “Philistines,” as 
he called the higher-ups in the English 
department, were going to sack him at 
any minute. For an up-and-coming de- 
partment in an ambitious young university, scholarly 
achievement trumped exemplary teaching. And Black- 
burn accurately felt his contributions were underval- 
ued. As one of his colleagues sniffed in an unpublished 
history of the English department, Blackburn offered 
“convincing evidence that his forte was not scholar- 
ship but man-to-man tutorial work with neophytes.” 

Those neophytes—including Styron, Duke's first 
Pulitzer Prize winner—would have been shocked by such dis- 
missiveness. To them, Blackburn was almost a deity. Humphreys 
recalls how the women in her dorm would cry when they didn’t 
get into his class: “No other teacher’s name was heard more often 
in the Jarvis House rooms, sometimes with love, sometimes with 
fear, often with both.” 


onsidering the literary accolades his students won 
and his reputation as a genius of writing instruction, 
I expected to come across some glittering, quotable 
Blackburnian advice on craft in his papers. The par- 
ticularities of the writing process held little interest 
for him. His secret for guiding sO Many writers to greatness was 
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embedded in his style and sensibility, his passion for the canon 
and the power of his eloquence. 

Former students and colleagues recalled a masterful performer 
who looked the part of the distracted professor: a tall, bulky man, 
usually rumpled, with a large, handsome head, a high forehead, 
and glasses perched on his prominent nose. Duke English profes- 
sor emeritus, poet, and former Blackburn student James Apple- 
white likens his countenance to Carson, the butler from Downton 
Abbey. Although he was serious, often melancholy, and had the air 
of a disapproving clergyman hanging about him, Blackburn also 
possessed a rich, sardonic sense of humor. Described as charismat- 
ic, yet also taciturn and overly sensitive, he was as famous for his 
deep baritone laugh as his stentorian sighs. 

He possessed the voice of an Anglican archbishop—soft and 
gravelly, with a cultured Southern accent—that could mesmerize. 
(How cruel that at the end of his life, cancer robbed him of it.) 
And his powers of recall were extraordinary. Oliver Ferguson, also 
an English professor emeritus, remembers observing a Blackburn 
lecture to all the freshman-composition students. Blackburn ar- 
rived thirty minutes early, scribbling phrases in what seemed to be 


and wondrous new world he was trying to reveal to them.” 
He made his students feel that their work—their study of 
literature, their attempts to create literature—was profound 
and meaningful. “He never taught writing merely as writing,” 
wrote former North Carolina poet laureate Fred Chappell. “He 
taught writing as literature, as part of a civilized discourse that 
always had been and always would be going on. When you 
wrote a story, no matter how naive or clumsy, he made you feel 
that you had contributed to that great conversation.” 
Blackburn fostered a sense of belonging and community for 
his young writers, welcoming them to a larger literary tradition 
at Duke. Whether he was leading poetry readings in the Nel- 
son Music Room, or arranging a shared picnic for Duke and 
UNC students, he created places where young authors could 
come together and be among their own. Former students re- 
member fondly his spaghetti dinners, where he would fiddle 
with the pot of sauce for hours, adding spices, stirring, fretting, 
until at last the hungry, exasperated crowd would demand to 
be served. He loved to share his recordings of classical music 
at home gatherings, and he often enforced an uncomfortable 


“[His] very rare ability to make his students feel, to fall in love 


with a poem or poet, came from his own real depth of feeling 


and perhaps, from his own unrequited love, for I am sure 


he was an unfulfilled writer or poet too.” 


random order on all three blackboards. He then collapsed into his 
chair and stared off at some mid-distance, in a trance of sorts, not 
once looking up as hundreds of freshmen filed into the hall. At 
the appointed hour, Blackburn stood and delivered a full lecture 
on Joseph Conrad without consulting any of his notes. But as the 
professor talked, Ferguson saw the snippets of information on the 
blackboards slowly merge into a coherent, brilliant whole. 

Blackburn presided over his own classroom with a similar the- 
atrical air. His stage was a former storeroom on the third floor of 
the East Duke Building that he transformed into a shabby version 
of the don’s rooms he remembered at Oxford, filling it with pic- 
tures, rugs, books, and a large table in the center. A prominent 
place was given to an ancient samovar, which he used to prepare 
steaming cups of tea for his student writers during the break in his 
two-hour seminar. 

Students sometimes would find Blackburn reading at the sem- 
inar table before class, so rapt that he would not acknowledge 
their presence. Intimidated, they too would sit down in silence. 
When all were assembled, the professor at last would look up, 
close his book with his notorious sigh, and recite with reverence, 
sometimes tears springing to his eyes, a poem by an English lord 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth, somehow making it feel im- 
mediate, relevant. Styron called this talent “that subtle, ineffable, 
magnetically appealing quality—a kind of invisible rapture— 
which caused students to respond with like rapture to the fresh 
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concert-hall silence as Bach, Mozart, and Schubert's Trout 
Quintet spun on the gramophone. Later in life, when he be- 
came a fan of jazz and blues, he loosened up a bit. 

Like a proud father, he would point to the pictures of his 
published students on his classroom walls and urge his cur- 
rent undergraduates to emulate them. Those students would 
return to campus as speakers and to pay homage to their 
old mentor. Others returned as faculty members—notably 
Price and Applewhite—quite conscious of continuing in the 
Blackburn humanist legacy, to encourage and nurture new 
generations of writers, editors, teachers. 

Long after his students had graduated, Blackburn remained 
a generous mentor, helping them find agents, jobs, even hous- 
ing. And he continued to be a trusted first reader of their works 
in progress. In turn, they learned how to pay it forward by 
becoming sympathetic readers for their peers. “In a way, you 
cant be a writer until you find someone who can see what you 
can do, what you're capable of,” remarked the poet and novelist 
Robert Morgan at the 2003 Blackburn Literary Festival. Mor- 
gan’s own first reader is a Blackburn acolyte, Chappell. 

In The Archive, Blackburn’s students found another outpost 
of community. Here, Styron published his first stories, and 
Robert Loomis ’49 built his editing chops before going on to 
a celebrated fifty-year career at Random House. Clay Felker 
°51 toiled in the offices of The Archive (as well as The Chroni- 


cle), long before taking the helm at Esquire and The Village Voice 
and cofounding New York magazine. 

Although the student magazine had a storied past, it was often 
under fire from faculty and other students, who argued that the 
content was too juvenile, not polished enough. For Blackburn 
this criticism underscored the very purpose of the publication: 
He believed students should not be judged by professional stan- 
dards; after all, they were learning. As The Archive's champion, he 
not only defended it from its critics but also advised the student 
editors and published three anthologies of its work. 

“A college literary magazine cannot possibly be Life or like the 
Saturday Evening Post,’ he wrote in a 1959 memo arguing for 
more support from the English depart- 
ment. “Its object is to publish the best 
literary and artistic efforts of undergrad- 
uates, which is another way of saying that 
the Archive is limited in its appeal and al- 
ways will be. Of all the student activities 
it is the most subtle and less immediate 
in its results, requiring faith and patience, 
imagination and insight.” The purpose 
of a student literary journal, Blackburn 
maintained, was not to showcase exem- 
plary writing so much as it was to give 
beginning writers “courage.” 

At the same time Blackburn was urg- 
ing administrators to have patience and 
writers to take courage, he was working 
to connect the literary community he 
had built on campus to the larger literary 
world. In 1959, the magazine's student 
editors, along with Blackburn, invited 
distinguished alumni, notable faculty, 
and local and acclaimed writers—Styron 
and Price, Randall Jarrell, Doris Betts, Mac Hy- 
man ’47, Helen Bevington, Frances Gray Patton 
°26, and Peter Taylor—to hold readings and to sit on panels to 
review student work. And thus the Archive/Blackburn Literary 
Festival was launched. 


ne afternoon, while panning for more Blackburn 

treasure in the library, I came across a tidbit that 

suggested the professor and I shared more than 

his former house. Campus lore held that he was 

a tragically blocked writer. Styron was convinced 
that was the case: “[His] very rare ability to make his students 
feel, to fall in love with a poem or poet, came from his own real 
depth of feeling and perhaps, from his own unrequited love, for 
Tam sure he was an unfulfilled writer or poet too.” 

As poetic as it sounded, | could find no evidence that Blackburn 
ever considered himself an unfulfilled, unrequited writer. I discoy- 
ered no unpublished works of fiction, no notebook of poems, not 
even a verse scribbled on a cocktail napkin. And there was nothing 
in his correspondence to indicate that he aspired to be a writer. 
Teaching was his vocation, his great passion, his life’s work. 


Still, I believe that Styron might have been right—that his 





WORDLESS: Blackburn, 
according to William Styron, 
was a blocked writer. 


mentor sheltered a hidden creative longing. Blackburn’s rela- 
tively scarce academic publishing credits—mostly limited to 
anthologies and annotations of other people’s texts, and a small 
book on Duke’s architecture—and the fact that it took him 
thirteen years to write his doctoral thesis suggest that he strug- 
gled with putting his own words onto the page. And it is true 
that Blackburn did not write with the fluidity and grace that 
he so expertly coaxed from his students. As Price wrote in his 
memoir Ardent Spirits, “[Blackburn’s] own prose was stamped 
by the hulking awkwardness of his tall stout body.” 

I found, though, that in his letters and editorial notes to 
students, Blackburn's personality and wry sense of humor came 
through. Here he was not striving to 
“perform” writing, to create something 
perfect, something that was worthy to 
take its place next to the work of John 
Donne, or Joseph Conrad, or Edmund 
Spenser. His best writing came when 
he was only trying to communicate, 
to connect with his reader—just as his 
most inspired teaching flowed from his 
desire to connect literature’s past gen- 
erations to today’s readers. I can't help 
but wonder what Blackburn might have 
produced if only hed had a Professor 
Blackburn of his own to guide him—a 
first reader as generous and sympathetic, 
judicious yet encouraging. 

I can attest to the power of that encour- 
agement for writers of all ages, at all stag- 
es in their development. I came to Duke 
a decade after Blackburn had retired. Too 
cowed to enroll in one of Price’s vaunted 
writing classes, my senior year I some- 
how got up the nerve to write a short story and 
submit it to The Archive. It was my first effort, 
and written in one long night under the bracing influences of 
Gauloises and a six-pack of Heineken. Still, it somehow made 
its way into the spring issue. Emboldened by that tiny stamp of 
validation, I eschewed law school and went into publishing, first 
as an editor, later as a writer. 

Now, forty years after Blackburn's death, I find myself work- 
ing in the professor's old bedroom and study, writing fiction 
again. I never had the good fortune to sit at the conference 
table in Blackburn’s workshop, sipping tea from cracked china 
and sweating my turn with the other anxious young writers, 
but I’ve been taking lessons from the legendary writing teacher 
nonetheless. He’s taught me the values of faith and patience, 
imagination and insight—those same qualities he so passion- 
ately advocated for The Archive. Blackburn conveniently pro- 
vided me a way to avoid writing—I was doing research, wasn't 
I? Then, with a small, knowing sigh, he gently led me back. m 
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Schoenfeld 84 is an editor, educator, and writer in Durham who 
is back at work on a novel for children. She was previously director 
of Vanderbilt University’s Programs for Talented Youth before earn- 
ing an M.FA. in writing for children and young adults. 
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welcome graduate and professional 
students to the ways of Duke, 
and maybe helps them score 
basketball tickets. 
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very fall, more than 2,000 
Duke graduate and professional 
students congregate in the most 
remote Blue Zone parking lots 
to celebrate, relax, and sprint 
whenever they hear a whistle. 

Blown intermittently from 6 a.m. 
to 3 a.m., sometimes as frequently as 
fifteen minutes apart, these whistles are 
arguably the worst part of Campout, the 
weekend-long, sleep-optional festival 
culminating in a Sunday morning lottery 
that awards 725 the right to season tickets 
for men’s basketball. The whistles spark 
unsavory comparisons, students grum- 
bling references to dogs being called for 
dinner, or even invoking Pavlov himself. 
And yet, they'll invariably drag themselves 
to the check-in tent—some barreling 
forward with bags of ice in hand, more 
carrying rations from food trucks, and 
at least one passing through this red tape 
while dressed in a cow onesie—to prove, 
concretely, their passion for Duke. 

Campout is insane behavior for anyone 
to engage in—let alone future doctors, 
professors, lawyers, and business leaders. 
Which, ultimately, is kind of the point. 

“T’m absolutely nuts,” Justin Losciale, 

a third-year Doctor of Physical Therapy 
student, says, laughing and sharing a 
picture from his white-coat ceremony, in 
which he wore a Duke blue Afro and blue 
shades. 

This year, Losciale is co-chairing the 
Duke Basketball Committee with Maur- 
izio Martinovic °12, a second-year M.B.A. 
candidate at Fuqua. Together, in addition 
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to enlivening the grad-student section—the baselines of Cam- 
eron Indoor Stadium—during home games, they run “the cul- 
tural immersion experience” that is Campout. “All the events 
are designed to get you closer to Duke,” Losciale says, noting 
Campout’s seminal role in welcoming graduate and profession- 
al (G&P) students to the university. 

While undergraduate Cameron Crazies tent for weeks before 
the Carolina game in famed Krzyzewskiville, getting a portion 
of the 8,500 G&P students at Duke to games can be a struggle. 
Interactions with students from the other nine schools in the 
G&P umbrella are more limited—some programs, like physi- 
cal therapy, operate entirely off-campus—so a communal event 
like basketball holds less appeal; students reserve much of their 
school spirit for their undergraduate alma mater; and devot- 
ing weeks to getting basketball tickets when striving for an ad- 
vanced degree is, um, logistically impossible. 

The solution is Campout. Consolidated to just roughly thir- 
ty-six hours and chock-full of Duke-based programming (a scav- 
enger hunt, trivia, and soccer and volleyball teams to support) 
and Durham acculturation (Saturday morning is allocated to 
community service throughout the city; dinner this year was 
provided by local mainstays Heavenly Buffaloes and Nanataco), 
the event—a twenty-six-year tradition—originated to enable 
time-sensitive fandom but mostly has helped bridge the gap for 
students who otherwise might never encounter one another. 

“There’s a structure that facilitates community very well on 
the undergraduate side,’ says Marcus Benning *14, a third-year 
law student and president of the Graduate and Professional 
Student Council, highlighting that undergraduates all live to- 
gether on East Campus during freshman year. “Outside of the 
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the welcome 
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and 
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is the only 
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welcome convocation and graduation, 
Campout is the only other time when 
youll see as many professional and 
graduate students together.” 

It’s a unifying party, as well as an en- 
gulfing and anthropologically fascinat- 
ing one. Across three parking lots, camp- 
ers sleep in anything from triple-parked 
tents to hammocks or RVs, for which 
there are fifty slots reasonably allocated 
across schools. (Martinovic: “The Nich- 
olas School won't RV because, well, 
they're the Nicholas School.”) There 
are notable differences from standard 
undergraduate parties—more cigarettes 
and many more jugs of Deer Park wa- 
ter—that hint at both heightened stress 
and wizened hangover-prevention. 

Mostly, everything about Campout is 
smart: Even the parameters of the tick- 
et lottery system, Martinovic explains, 
were revamped and calibrated this past 
year via a Monte Carlo simulation. (For 
campers, missing enough check-ins 
disqualifies them from the lottery, and 
making a high proportion of check-ins 
earns them more lottery entries—which 
is why campers do so much sprinting.) 
Topics of conversation range from the 
difference between “anthropomorphic” 


and “anthropogenic” to the problems 
posed by greater antimicrobial resis- 
tance, the latter discussion occurring ten 
feet from a game of beer pong. ‘This fun, 
intellectual vibe is Campout’s M.O.— 
according to Benning, Campout is “a 
celebration like LDOC [the undergradu- 
ate-oriented Last Day of Classes], but it’s 
more of a conversation generator.” 

The way to bring people together, it ap- 
pears, is to make an event irresistible. One 
of the most striking things is how many 
people are there strictly for the aura of 
Campout—even if youre not aiming for 
tickets, Campout has something for you. 
You can already have graduated and be 
working in Cary and be simply coming 
back to reminisce with friends in your old 
computational biology program; you can 
be a divinity school student from Califor- 
nia, meet a medical school student from 
New York and, fifteen minutes later, enter 
a cornhole tournament together; you can 
have a family and still lounge with your 
spouse and kids during the mid-Saturday 
afternoon carnival, painting your faces be- 
fore meeting the basketball team; you can 
be from Lebanon, eating home-cooked 
Japanese food, and do some salsa dancing 
at 1 a.m. Sunday with your internation- 


GOOD TIMES: 
The weekend- 
long festival 
offers a mix of 
Duke-based 
programming 
and family 
events with an 
intellectual vibe. 





al peers in the Master’s of Law (LL.M.) program; you can 
even be an engineering Ph.D. candidate, like Tiffany Wilson, 
troubleshooting the digital check-in system you built that ad- 
vanced Campout beyond the era of kindergarten attendance 
checkers, even though seven Duke-Carolina games ago you 
“did not even know who Coach K was.” 

“It’s just really cool to see everyone hanging out, all of the 
different programs, in one place,” Wilson says. “Yes, there are 
people who have tests to study for and things to work on, but 
for the most part, everyone's just like, ‘Alright, I’m taking the 
weekend off, and having a good time.” 

Late Saturday night, karaoke is set up by the medical 
school RVs. A duo sings the Spice Girls’ “If You Wanna Be 
My Lover” to a swaying crowd; in the background, an inflat- 
able screen broadcasts the Duke football game versus North- 
western. To the west, the suites of the Blue Devil Tower in 
Wallace Wade illuminate the clear night sky. The karaoke is 
more laughing than singing—it’s stupid, sure—but here, in 
the delirious homestretch of the weekend, there’s the com- 
munal feeling Losciale describes from his first campout: “a 
sense of ‘this is home.’ ” 

The song ends right as another whistle blows. A long night 
of annoying checks awaits, and all the campers are brutal- 
ly sleep-deprived. Minutes later, though, the de facto dance 
floor—the asphalt between two lines of RVs, with a precar- 
iously jerry-rigged strobe light overlooking it, and Pitbull’s 
“Give Me Everything” coming through the speakers—quick- 
ly repopulates. Basketball tickets may come tomorrow, but 
for right now, the Duke experience, the school year, and the 
night are all just beginning. m 
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A good ear for story, a collaborative spirit, and a willingness to push the limits have made 
Amy Gravitt a different kind of television executive. | By Christina Holder 


n her Santa Monica office, Amy Gravitt ’95 has a collection 
of television-show keepsakes one might expect to adorn the 
work space of an HBO comedy chief. 

‘There, on a stand in front of the TV where Gravitt watches 
dailies of the network's shows, is the Louisville Slugger that actor 
Danny McBride used to hit out his frustrations when he played 
failed pro-baseball star Kenny Powers on Eastbound & Down. 

Draped over the back of an office chair is the green-and-gold 
track jacket Jared Dunn, played by actor Zach Woods, gives the 
programmers of Silicon Valley. 

There’s a poster promoting writer/actress Issa 
Rae’s new comedy Jnsecure with a personal note 
from Rae: “To Amy, Thank you for believing in 
our show!” 

Beyond mere show souvenirs, they tell a story 
about Gravitt’s relationships with her writers and 
producers—each object offers an inkling of a 
closeness she shares with them. 

“Amy gets our sense of humor,” says McBride. 
“You can send her something really [messed] up, and you don't 
have to worry that’s she’s going to give you notes on walking it 
backward because she’s scared of risky material. She gets it.” 

As the executive vice president of comedy programming, 
Gravitt is responsible for the development of all of the net- 
work’s comedies—including Silicon Valley, new comedies Di- 
vorce with Sarah Jessica Parker and Vice Principals with McBride 
and Walton Goggins, and Emmy-award-winning Veep with 
Julia Louis-Dreyfus (whose late father, Gérard Louis-Dreyfus, 
earned two degrees from Duke). 

It’s a role that requires close contact with creative types, and 
TV executives and Hollywood writers often don’t have an easy re- 
lationship. Alec Berg, a former Seinfeld writer and executive pro- 
ducer of Silicon Valley, has worked with Gravitt since the show's 
inception in 2014. He says he once dreaded getting notes on his 
scripts from executives. “When I first started working with Amy, 
my instincts were always to just keep executives and non-writers 


Number of alumnae besides Eggebeen and Gravitt, who are in television development: 


At HBO, Gravitt 
wants to create a 
pipeline for 
more women 
and veterans in 
Hollywood. 


on the show out of the process as much as I could.” 

But when Berg began reading Gravitt’s notes, something 
changed. Gravitt reacted to the script like a viewer, asking 
questions and telling Berg when she laughed—or didn't. “I got 
sort of spun around to the point where within the the span of a 
few weeks, I went from trying to protect the material from the 
network to genuinely wanting her reactions to things.” 

Gravitt’s working style can be traced to her childhood, grow- 
ing up in a military family in Virginia Beach, Virginia. Her 
dad was a Navy fighter pilot. Her older brother 
attended the Naval Academy. Early on, she 
learned to respect the role each person played in 
an organization. 

At Duke, Gravitt joined the Navy ROTC. She 
woke up early before class to make her dorm 
bed with perfectly folded corners and marched 
in drills with her fellow midshipman on the old 
West Campus soccer field. 

After graduating from Duke with a major in 
political science, Gravitt joined the Navy to fulfill a four-year 
active duty commitment. She served on the U.S.S. Constellation 
and was deployed to the Persian Gulf. On the ship, Gravitt was 
the disbursing officer in charge of all financial transactions. She 
implemented the first ATM system aboard the ship and eventu- 
ally became a lieutenant. 

Gravitt says the military taught her the importance of collabo- 
ration. “It’s about knowing that youre a part of something bigger 
and that youre part of a team. It’s for the greater good.” 

Indulging in stories was a way to pass the time. She and fellow 
sailors would take over the ready room, where pilots otherwise 
stood by for flight missions, and watch movies every Friday 
night. Even then, Gravitt’s Hollywood dreams were afloat. 

“Hope to see your name in credits in a major motion picture,” 
a friend wrote on a frame mat holding a photo of the U.S.S. 
Constellation that hangs on Gravitt’s office wall. It was a parting 
gift when she left the ship in 1999 and moved to Los Angeles. 
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TEAMWORK: 
Writers say Gravitt 
welcomes comedy 

that takes risks. 


She says she was naive at the 
time. She knew she wanted to 
work in Hollywood, but she 
didn’t know where to start. 

Gravitt faxed her résumé to 
Section Eight, a production 
company she admired because 
it was the brainchild of actor 
George Clooney and film 
director Steven Soderbergh. 

And then, Duke intervened. 

Rachel Eggebeen 98, now 
the vice president of development and production at Fox 
21 Television Studios, was an assistant at Section Eight and 
offered Gravitt an internship. 

Gravitt was twenty-six, a rolling-credits kind of age for 
someone starting out as an intern. The move was risky. She 
answered phone calls. She organized libraries of scripts. She 
made herself useful to her bosses at every turn. 

Soon the next step—an assistant job—opened up with 
Grant Heslov, who now collaborates with Clooney via their 
production company, Smokehouse Pictures. Gravitt worked in 
the television division on K Street and Unscripted, two come- 
dies Heslov produced for HBO in the early 2000s. 

In 2004, an assistant job opened up at HBO, and Gravitt be- 
gan working for the head of comedy—a title she would take on 
twelve years later. She studied the art of the story while scouting 
new talent at some of Los Angeles’ best comedy clubs. 

In her role, Gravitt gets to know her writers well as the show 
progresses. She pops into the writers’ rooms a few miles down 
the road at Sony Pictures Studios. She visits when the shows are 
filming on location. She proves how “creativity is a dialogue,” 
says Insecure’s Rae. 

“You feel valued at the end of the day. You feel like your 
work has been taken seriously,” she says. “It doesn’t feel like a 
factory output of shows.” 
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Gravitt wants to create a 
pipeline for more women and 
veterans in Hollywood. She 
works with a nonprofit called 
Got Your 6 (military slang 
for “I’ve got your back”) that 
is leveraging the industry to 
create new opportunities for 
returning service members, 
and she talks to veterans via 
the networking nonprofit Vet- 
erans in Film & Television. 

That commitment to getting diverse people in a room to- 
gether translates to good comedy, Gravitt says. “If you look at 
our comedies, they all have very different voices behind them, 
and as a result, different comedic tones.” 

It’s near the end of the day, and the first episode of Insecure 
is playing on Gravitt’s television. A year ago, the show was 
Rae’s first big pitch since ABC passed on a series she had been 
working on with Scandal creator Shonda Rhimes. 

“In my eyes, I was like: ‘Oh man, I failed, and I’m never 
going to get this chance again. I feel like I have to start over, ” 
RETRY 

At the meeting, Rae read her pitch from a piece of paper 
because she was so nervous. 

Gravitt and Casey Bloys, who oversees all of HBO’s program- 
ming, bought the show with a casual “Let’s do this.” Rae didn't 
even realize that they were welcoming her into the HBO family. 

“Tm happy this is the home,” Rae says now. “That’s the most 


Anne Fishbein 


And at the end of the day, the comedy chief would say she 
herself is right where she needs to be, too. 
“T found my people,” Gravitt says. @ 


Holder M.Div. ’13 is the DAA’ assistant director of 
communications. 
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give back through their service to the 
university and to their communities. This 
year, these fifty-five Blue Devils show what it 
means to take Duke into the world as leaders, 
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The DAA’ ‘Ss highest ROBE given gigas to alumni who have 
made outstanding contributions through their field of work, in 
service to Duke, and toward the betterment of humanity. 
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ers, see famous musical acts, 
and experience artistic expres- 
sion that shaped my apprecia- 
tion for diversity,” Jenkins says. 
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“It was because of 
my experiences at Duke 
that | had the confidence 
to tell someone like Bill 
Gates that | would quit if 
he didn’t let me pursue 
my idea,” Jenkins says. 

From Microsoft, Jen- 
kins went on to work for 
Steve Jobs at Apple and 
did a stint in D.C. school- 
ing politicos on Internet 
policy. Once she’d mas- 
tered both the private 
and the public sectors, 
Jenkins brought all her 
hard-earned expertise 
back to Duke as the vice 
provost for innovation 
and entrepreneurship. 

Today, Jenkins is an 
example of why more 
women are needed in 
STEM (science, technol- 
ogy, engineering, and 
mathematics) industries. 
She wants to help instill 
that same confidence in 
women and people of 
color. 

“There are 600,000 
jobs that go unfilled in 
the tech field each year,’ 
Jenkins says. “Only 20 
percent of computer 
science graduates are 
women. We need to in- 
tervene at the university 
level and figure out how 
to support and encour- 
age women to stay the 
course.” 

To that end, Jenkins 
currently is heading up 
the Duke Technology 
Program initiative to help 
engage more women in 
the field of technology 
and to support them 
through mentorship and 
community. @ 


William Barber Il M.Div. ’89 


Beyond Duke Award: Local Community 
Celebrating alumni who have distinguished themselves through service to their community, to 
their country or to society at large. Awards are given in three categories: Young Alumni, Local 
Community, and Global Community. 


hree years ago, on the 
last Monday in April, Bar- 
ber stood in front of the 


North Carolina Senate cham- 
bers and refused to move. 
Barber and other civil rights 
activists, who later were ar- 
rested, were there to peace- 
fully protest the Legislature’s 
recent amendments to voting 
laws that could disenfranchise 
the poor and people of color— 
including requiring identifica- 
tion at polling places, elimi- 
nating same-day registrations, 
and cuts in higher education. 
Those gatherings became 
known as “Moral Mondays,” 
with nearly 1.000 people soon 
filling the halls of the Legisla- 
ture every week to protest. 
Speaking to the NAACP’s 
The Crisis Magazine, historian 
and Duke professor Timothy 
Tyson Ph.D. ’94 has called the 
gatherings a “statewide inter- 
racial fusion political coalition 
that has not been seriously 
attempted since 
1900” and its leader 
“the most important 
progressive political 
leader in this state in 
generations.” 
Barber continues 
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to lead the gatherings and to 

challenge local and state gov- 
ernments to value educational 
opportunities and health care 
for low-income areas through- 
out the state. 

Born in Indianapolis two 
days after Martin Luther King 
Jr. delivered his “| Have a 
Dream” speech, Barber caught 
the vision of standing for the 
oppressed from his parents. 
They moved to North Caroli- 
na to be on the front lines of 
activism and change during 
the civil rights movement. 
There they enrolled Barber in 
a segregated school and be- 
came some of the first African 
Americans on staff—his father 
the first African American to 
work in the department of 
general science and physics, 
and his mother the school’s 
first black office manager. 

In high school, Barber 
was elected president of the 
National Association for the 
Advancement of 
Colored People 
(NAACP) youth 
council, and in 
adulthood he was 
elected president of 
the North Carolina 
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chapter of the NAACP, where 
he has served for eight years. 

Following his studies at 
Duke Divinity School, Barber 
became a pastor and further 
committed his life to advocat- 
ing for the marginalized in his 
community. For the past twen- 
ty years, Barber has served as 
the head pastor of Greenleaf 
Christian Church, a Disciples 
of Christ church in Goldsboro, 
North Carolina. Under his lead- 
ership, the church has invested 
$1.5 million in their community 
to build affordable housing, a 
preschool, a senior-citizen’s 
home, and a community cen- 
ter that includes an HIV/AIDS 
testing center. 

In July, Barber gave a 
powerful speech before the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, turning his 
podium into a pulpit and invit- 
ing all Americans to join him 
in defeating oppression and 
injustice wherever it exists. 

“We are being called, like 
our mothers and fathers, to be 
the moral defibrillators of our 
time,” Barber told the crowd 
amid roaring applause. “We 
will shock this nation and fight 
for justice for all.” 
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Zach Graumann ‘lO and Casey Miller 


Beyond Duke Award: Young Alumni 


or Graumann and Miller, affecting the future of today’s 

students is all in a day’s work. Since its inception in 

2011, their nonprofit SuitUp has given 6,000 low-in- 
come middle- and high-school students in New York City a 
real-world business experience from inside the classroom. 

SuitUp places students in one-day competitions aimed at 
solving a problem for companies like Nike and VitaminWa- 
ter. Volunteers from those companies guide the students 
in corporate challenges, all the while teaching the students 
about entrepreneurship, team work, and the inner workings 
of the business world. 

Graumann and Miller became friends while studying at 
Duke, but found themselves going in different career direc- 
tions after graduation. Graumann took a job in corporate 
finance and eventually became an analyst for UBS on Wall 
Street. Miller, his partner, pursued a master’s in education 
at Hunter College and joined Teach For America, where she 
began teaching seventh-graders in Har- 
lem and began to see the impact socio- 
economics had on education. 

“Not only did they not know what they 
wanted to be, they didn’t even know 
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what they could be,” Miller says. 

Graumann had considered Teach For America but wanted 
to create a more symbiotic relationship in which economic 
interests can serve the greater good and vice versa. 

Recognizing the gaps in both of their experiences, Grau- 
mann and Miller organized a career day at Miller’s school 
and invited UBS. 

“Everyone had a fantastic time and shared their enthusi- 
asm with others in their peer group,” Graumann says. Then a 
funny thing happened: “As | like to say, Duke happened,” he 
says. The Duke alumni community in New York City began 
rallying behind Graumann and Miller — and SuitUp was born. 

Together, Graumann and Miller were able to help shrink 
the gaps they had seen in their respective jobs—bringing 
more career awareness to New York City children and creat- 
ing more substantive volunteer experiences for a wide range 
of employees. But SuitUp won’t stop there, Miller says. The 
pair are currently trying to expand SuitUp 
competitions to schools in other U.S. cities 
and to incorporate the SuitUp model into 
the formal classroom. 


Tom Catena M.D. °92 


Beyond Duke Award: Global Community 


atena believes that 
he has been given 
more than most— 


the riches of a loving fam- 
ily and the opportunity 

to discover and hone his 
talents and abilities. These 
are trademarks of a fulfill- 
ing life, he says. 

Remarkably, that is also 
how Catena describes his 
life today as the lone doc- 
tor stationed in the war- 
torn Nuba Mountains of 
central Sudan, where the 
hospital he runs is under 
daily threat of bombing by 
the Sudanese government 
because of active civil war. 

“| was given everything, 
and that produces a desire 
in me to give what | can 
to those in need,” Catena 
Says. “| see it as an obli- 
gation.” 

Decades ago as a col- 
lege student at Brown 
University pursuing his 
mechanical engineering 
degree, Catena felt him- 
self being called to do 
mission work. Inspired by 
people like St. Francis of 
Assisi, who committed 
his life to caring for the 
sick and the poor, Catena 
went to medical school 
at Duke on a Navy schol- 
arship. 

“Thanks to my schol- 
arship, | was debt-free 
when | finished my term 
of service and was free 
to pursue the medical 
career | envisioned for 
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myself. | wanted to put my 
faith into action,” Catena 
says. 

This path eventually 
took him to Kenya, where 
he served in several mis- 
sion hospitals, learning the 
challenges of health care 
in a developing country. 
Yet none of the difficulties 
he faced could have pre- 
pared him for his role as 
the medical director and 
sole physician at Sudan’s 
Mother of Mercy Hospital, 
where he began working 
for $350 a month in 2008. 

Eight years later, Cat- 
ena sees patients and 
performs surgeries. When 
the sun goes down, he 
maintains the hospital 






compound, which runs off 
solar power. 

The sheer volume of 
patients, on average, 400 
a day, is challenging by it- 
self. Add to that the threat 
of bombing—eleven times 
since Catena arrived at the 
hospital—and the need 
to triage the wounded 
almost daily. Life is filled 
with the reality of terror 
and death—but it also is 
filled with a purpose that 
Catena, who has commit- 
ted to living the rest of his 
life in Sudan, isn’t willing 
to give up. 

“| can’t imagine a more 
rewarding life than the 
one | live now,” he says. @ 


Charles A. Dukes Award 


for Outstanding 
Volunteer Service 
Honoring alumni volunteers who 


serve in Duke leadership roles 


and have devoted themselves to 


extraordinary, long-term efforts 


that help Duke further its mission. 
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Forever Duke Award: Recognizing alumni for excellent recent volunteer service to Duke, the DAA, and other alumni groups. Kwad 
Acheampong '06 | Anne Berry '06 | Lori Cashman '94 | Andrew Dillon '96 | Caroline Gottschalk J.D. '90 | Matthew Hepburn B.S.E. ’92, M.D,’96 | Lisa Hough ’s 


Allyson Kay Duncan J.D. ’75 
Duke Law Alumni Association, 
Dean’s Alumni Achievement Award 


woman to sit on the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 

Fourth Circuit. This “first” was one of many that 
highlight her career, including being the first African 
American to serve as the president of the North Carolina 
Bar Association. In each instance, she has elevated the position for everyone 
who follows in her footsteps. 

From her first job in the legal system as a law clerk to her distinguished 
role of legal counsel for the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
Duncan has served her country with integrity, honor, and commitment. U.S. 
Chief Justice John Roberts appointed her to chair the International Relations 
Committee of the U.S. Judicial Conference in October 2015. 


: n 2003, Duncan became the first African-American 


OTHER LAW AWARDEES Charles S. Murphy Award/Service Anthony S. 
Harrington ’66 | Charles S. Rhyne Award/Professional Achievement Robert C. 
Weber J.D.’76 | International Alumni Award Marcella Harshbarger Sampic J.D. 
‘02 | Young Alumni Award Rodney D. Bullard J.D. ’O1 


Ralph Alan Cohen A.M. ’69, Ph.D ’73 
The Graduate School, Distinguished Alumni Award 


but Cohen is still on a mission to ensure the Bard of Avon’s works 
continue to bring new life to all readers. 

Making Shakespeare’s works accessible has been a career goal of Cohen, the 
founding executive director of the American Shakespeare Center in Stauton, 
Virginia, where a visit to that pastoral town boasts the world’s only replica of 
Shakespeare’s indoor theater, the Globe. 

Cohen began his undergraduate study at 
Dartmouth pursuing a premed track, but thanks to 
the encouragement of two of his English professors, 
he traded medical school for a Ph.D. in Duke’s English 
program. There he discovered his passion for all things 
Shakespeare. He went on to become a professor at 
James Madison University and the Gonder Professor of 
Shakespeare and Performance at Mary Baldwin College, 
where he founded the graduate program in Shakespeare 
and Performance. In addition, Cohen received the 
Courtesy Ralph Cohen Shakespeare Globe’s most prestigious award in 2014—the 
Sam Wanamaker Award, named after the theater’s founding director of the 
same name for a “pioneering work in Shakespearean theatre.” 

“Shakespeare is no stained-glass window,” he writes in his book, Shakesfear 
and How to Cure /t. “There is no single Shakespeare.” 


Te year’s 400th anniversary of William Shakespeare’s death has passed, 





FEW-GLASSON ALUMNI SOCIETY AWARDEES: Martin Dempsey A.M.’84 | 
Linda George Ph.D.’75 | Yibin Kang Ph.D.’0O 
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Courtesy Duke Law School: 


Tim Jeffries M.B.A. ’03 


Fuqua School of Business, 
Leader of Consequence Award 


kidnapped, beaten, and murdered ina 

random act of violence by four men in the 
Colorado Rockies. Michael was only twenty-two 
at the time, and his death tormented Jeffries for 
decades. 

Nearly thirty years later, 
one of Michael’s killers wrote 
a letter to Jeffries asking for 
forgiveness. 

“That letter is one of the 
greatest blessings of my life, 
Jeffries recounted to the 
National Catholic Register. 

Jeffries forgave his 
brother’s murderer. After 
becoming more engaged 
with his Catholic faith and 
in advocacy work for victims of crime, he felt 
compelled to begin fighting for others who had 
been changed by acts of violence. 

Jeffries began advocating for life sentences 
in first-degree murder cases in Arizona, where 
he lives. He became the president of the 
National Organization for Victims’ Assistance, 
the oldest victim assistance nonprofit in 
the U.S., and the National Justice Project, 
an organization advocating for a victims’ 
rights amendment to the Constitution. He 
volunteered his time on several nonprofit 
boards, including Parents of Murdered Children 
and Arizona Voice for Crime Victims. 

That drive to infuse the world with more 
justice and to advocate tirelessly for those 
who have been marginalized has carried into 
Jeffries’ career as the director of the Arizona 
Department of Economic Security. His work 
allows him to advocate for small-business 
owners and to foster the goals and values of 
corporate responsibility in the local business 
community. 


f n 1981, Jeffries’ older brother Michael was 


q 
Courtesy Tim Jeffries 


OTHER FUQUA AWARDEES Alumni Impact 
Award Brian Bell M.B.A. 05 and Amy Katch 
M.B.A.'93 | Award for Exemplary Service 
Jeff Kovick ’01, M.B.A. 11 and Rubens Passos 
M.B.A. ’99 
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Harry Jones '08, A.M. 10 | Jamie Khanna M.B.A. '06 | Sergey Khusnetdinov M.B.A. 13 | Sally Lehman ’84 | Robert Nichol ’69 | Kyle Ott 10 | Erica Peppers ’03 
| Sandeep Sharma M.B.A. '01| Katherine Shea J.D. 10 | Pam Stone ’73 | Gene Stroup M.E.M. 99 | Gabriel Tsuboyama B.S.E. ’OO | Allison Wheeler ’80 


Patricia K. Scheller ’81 


Engineering Alumni Association, 
Distinguished Alumna Award 


duced the first stent approved 

by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration—and Scheller was there to 
market it to the masses. Officially 
called the Palmaz-Schatz stent, after 
inventor and doctor Julio Palmaz, the 
tool used an expandable balloon to 
navigate blocked human arteries. Un- 
der Scheller’s leadership, that stent 
was also the first to reach more than 
a billion dollars in sales. 

The drive to bring to market the 
greatest new advances in the medical 
and biomedical engineering indus- 
tries today to the people those tools 
can help is what has kept Scheller 
going inthe 
industry for 
more than 
twenty-five 
years. 

In her 
current role 
as CEO 
of Viveve, 
Scheller is 
committed 
to exploring 
how medical 
technology 
can improve the sexual satisfaction of 
women following pregnancy with a 
non-surgical procedure developed by 
the company that improves vaginal 
laxity—the top physical change wom- 
en are most likely to experience after 
giving birth. 


i n 1994 Johnson & Johnson intro- 





Courtesy Patricia Scheller 


OTHER ENGINEERING AWARDEES 
Distinguished Young Alumnus Award 
Matthew Q. Christensen B.S.E. ’02 
Distinguished Service Award Suzanne 
M. Gregory B.S.E. ’87 





Kafui “Kaf” Dzirasa Ph.D ’O7, M.D. ’O9 


Medical Alumni Association, 
Early Career Achievement Award 


t Duke, Dzirasa has led the way as a cutting-edge 
Nee studying the brains of patients with ma- 

jor depressive disorders and exploring new ways to 
correct abnormal brain-wave activity. 

The National Institute of Mental Health has called Dzirasa’s 
work “nothing short of groundbreaking” for his contributions 
in reshaping the landscape of both the neurobiological and psychiatric fields. He is 
regarded as one of the most gifted neurophysiologists ever to be part of the Duke Neu- 
robiology graduate program. 

Dzirasa believes he can dramaticaly improve outcomes for those suffering with debil- 
itating mental illnesses and neurological conditions through examining brain circuits. 

“If you have the ability to read brain systems and circuits in real time, you could 
bypass the dysfunctional circuit and send the information directly to the other side to 
reconnect the network,” he says. 

By creating new points of connection in the brain, Dzirasa is hoping that patients 
struggling with mental-health issues will feel better and will feel less shame about 
their diagnosis. 


Duke Photography 


OTHER SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AWARDEES Distinguished Alumna/us Robert J. Margolis 
M.D. ’71, H.S.’7O-’72 | Distinguished Faculty Christopher B. Newgard ’78 and Howard A. 
Rockman | Humanitarian Juan Batlle '75,M.D.’79, H.S.’8O | Emerging Leader Audrey 
Odom ’96, Ph.D. ’02, M.D. ’03 


Ellen H. Peach B.S.N ’71 


Duke University School of Nursing 
Humanitarian Award 


of society. That journey, in part inspired by the legacy of 

Martin Luther King Jr., has involved nearly fifty years of 
providing primary care to underserved populations in the rural 
communities of thirteen American states. 

In graduate school, she helped open the first shelter for 
homeless women and children in Philadelphia. Later, while working in Wenatchee, 
Washington, Peach directed the First Steps program, which increases access to pre- 
natal care services and reduces infant mortality. 

More than forty years into her clinical practice, Peach completed a master of di- 
vinity at St. Paul School of Theology. Now as pastor of First Presbyterian Church in 
Hazard, Kentucky, she leads community members in initiatives rooted in one of the 
church’s taglines: “Get connected and repair the world.” 


p::: has spent her life caring for those on the margins 





Suzanne Deaton Photography 


OTHER NURSING AWARDEES Distinguished Alumnus Award Jan A. Towers B.S.N '63 
Clinical Practice Excellence Award Kathryn Trotter D.N.P. 12 | Trailblazer Mark Sprenz 
B.S.N ‘14 
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At Duke, 

was 
Fedele (-lalerelaal (clas 
WVaremiugelere] (cre myaian 
time-management skills 
late Me) icciaWelaahicve mite) ec) 
to football practice at 
Wallace Wade Stadium. 
There was a penalty for 
tardiness, Maurides says. 

MAYAValclaMVelUm felgel-lar-la 
FJ) efe)ialdaal-ial ace) m-jace) me] e) 
late, you run the stairs— 
late Mc-lal- Mle) ae) mele (Ulan) 
stairs,” he says. 

It was that struggle 
that led Maurides to 
design a time-manage- 
faat-Jalare]e)eMlamalcmeclaaleluics 
er-science class during 
lal swcxe) ol alelaate)a-M\i-s-] eam al) 
app became Teamworks, 
now a full-time business 
based in Durham that is 
used by sixty of the six- 
ty-five college football 
programs in the Power 
Five Conferences (ACC, 
Big Ten, Big 12, Pac-12, 
SEC): 

“What we built at the 
time was a really basic 
hosted-calendar system 
that would start by 
pulling my class sched- 
(Ul (-macelpamaal-mer-lanl eels) 
system,” Maurides says, 
describing a system his 
(oLoy- [ol al=1- ee] 0] (e MU L{- mike) 
ensure practice was on 
his schedule. 

SAU lalemdal-m-]e) on 
MEclUl dle (=ssrerel0] le Malave ire) | 
o)malismeve)nalaaliaantialecmia 
o}al=m e)(-[e>mm <=1-1 0) ale maliag) 
Fe[elelelUlale=|e)(-m-lale mela) 
idjaal=wusiele) al alsa el-tel-la) 
ite} |-djate com DIC) <-W-Va al (=1 ee 
i[etsmn Kom ule] 0] q-Meol0] am ale) Wm al=) 
oro] ] oe cre) \Y{= Wd al=) am ©) ae) ©) (-J0 0) 
ive) @udal-M-laldia-"B)0) <- Wiel) 
ball team. 

“Everything that we’ve 
built has been based 
olamdal-mi-l-1e| ef-[e1-ae) mele) g 
users, and particularly 
those first few folks at 
Duke,” Maurides says. 


ForeverDuke warm 
‘TOun 


“Those were the users 
who really guided us to- 
ward the right solution.” 

What Maurides says 
he learned in those early 
years is that schedul- 
ing problems are “just 
FM )Vanleldelaamelm-Ml-lcel-1¢ 
issue”—and it was this 
issue of sharing infor- 
mation. Soon Duke's 
lacrosse team wanted in, 
followed by Northwest- 
ldamelalhcleciia acm cerelaes-)|| 
team. 

Now Teamworks is 
lol-fel[alalinremeemele-lalelamelele 
beyond college athlet- 
TotW g-ter=inlehar-lalalele|a lon 
Tate om ey-1aaal-1e-Jall om Walaa) 
idat-m\ t-}dlelat-] im meleldes-) || 
League Players Asso- 
ciation as well as Major 


|I-¥-le|U|- =t-11>1e}~]] = |ale md al- ae 


NE lalelate] im tele! <n M=t-le 01-8 
But Maurides says he 
won't stop there. In the 
next two years, he has 

Fe les-] me) mel-)au) ale mele) 
jel=1ge(>1a) axe) mere) |(-le](-] 0 -a 
Flalem elge)i=tjleare]| athlétic 
olget-aly4-)alelamiamea(-me non 
iwom-[e(e)e)aidal-Ml=t-laa\ Vela .c) 
system. 

Maurides says he 
(orolU}(olamamat-)\V-m ole) iis 
Teamworks without 
the help of the Duke 
Corolananlelalia’Amec=vor=)alah\, 
idasmeore) onl ey-lahvmaalen cre} 
Talcem- Ms ef-lelelUmelailecmia 
downtown Durham—and 
has added ten Duke 
alumni and students to 
its staff. Among those 
working there is curre 
Duke footballiplayer 
Twazanga Mugala, as an 
Tale=taaMe-laloMerolcelate(=1¢ 
EYae Mel] q-teitel ake) me) ol-lae 
ations Mitch Heath ‘11. 
“We always believed 
it could be what it is 
today,” Heath says, “and 
we believe it has a lot 
iiUldual-\@ncolelonm 

— Justice Davis, 
Photo by Jared Lazarus 
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he floor-to-ceiling windows 

on the fifteenth floor offer 

a panoramic view of Kansas 

City, Missouri, a city that is in 

the midst of an emotional and 
economic revitalization. 

From this perch befitting a top-ranked, 
international law firm, attorney LARRY 
TUCKER J.D. ’72 points to the park 
where hundreds of thou- 
sands of people gathered in 
November 2015 to celebrate 
the Kansas City Royals’ 
first World Series victory 
in thirty years. His wide 
smile gives him away as a 
Missouri native who grew 
up less than 100 miles south 
of here. 

Around the corner, 
through a different pane 
of glass, Tucker motions 
toward a magnificent Art 
Deco tower. The Power and 
Light Building for decades 
stood as Missouri’s tallest, 





“He's honoring Richard’s memory,” says 
Armitage’s widow, Kathy. “His compas- 
sion, his integrity, his passion for what life's 
all about—and what we're supposed to do 
with the time we have on Earth—he's got 
that down.” 

Armitage died in May 2000, after being 
beaten in his law office. A lawyer with 
whom he shared the office was convicted 
of the crime in 2002 and 
initially sentenced to life in 
prison. Due to prosecuto- 
rial misconduct, that ver- 
dict was later vacated, and 
the accused was released 
from prison. [here are no 
other suspects. 

Tucker took over 
Armitage’s work almost 
immediately after being 
approached by the folks at 
Midwest Transplant Net- 
work, which had worked 
with Armitage for more 
than twenty years. 


“When Rich died, it 


and although the office See what left a vacuum,” says Rob 
tower no longer serves its Classmates are Linderer, CEO of Midwest 
original purpose, the build- up to, or add Transplant Network. “Lar- 
ing is in the midst of being a class note to ry really stepped up during 
remade into apartments. that difficult time.” 
se your profile. 
‘Tucker's friend Richard Tucker works with 

Armitage housed his law of- alumni.duke.edu Midwest Transplant 


fice in that building. A ded- 

icated, thoughtful attorney 

with an eighteen-month-old 

daughter, Armitage occupied an office that 
was also the site of his murder, a crime for 
which no one is serving time. 

The incident changed Tucker's life, tak- 
ing his career in a direction he could never 
have expected. 

Armitage had built a national reputa- 
tion for his groundbreaking work with 
organ-procurement organizations, the 
regional groups that facilitate the dona- 
tions and the transplantation of lifesaving 
human organs. After Armitage’s death, 
‘Tucker stepped into the gap. 


Network in a number of 

ways. He attends—and 

even takes minutes for—its 
board meetings. He assists with nonprofit 
governance issues and handles Medicare 
cost-review cases. Tucker says it is fulfilling 
and rewarding work. 

When Armitage died, Kathy honored 
her husband’s wishes by donating his 
kidneys and heart. In subsequent years, she 
became friends with the man who received 
his heart. “His family was so grateful for 
that second chance at life,” she says. 

Through Tucker, his work lives on as 
well. —Matt Ehlers 


When MUYINATU 
LEDIJU BELL Ph.D.’12 
lost her mother to breast 
cancer, a life cut too short 
set Bell on a fast-track to 
helping patients get more 
accurate diagnoses sooner. 
The MIT undergrad 
spent her time at Duke de- 
veloping a noninvasive im- 
aging technique that is now 
being used to get clearer 
ultrasound images—help- 
ing doctors diagnose myriad 
conditions such as cancer 
and cardiovascular issues 
at earlier stages and giving 
patients a better chance at 
surviving. 





‘The biomedical engineer 
is a rising star—recently 
named one of MIT’s “35 
Innovators Under 35°— 
and now directs the PULSE 
(Photoacoustic and Ultra- 
sonic Systems Engineering) 
Lab at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, where she studies 
how to improve imaging 
through new robotic tools 
and techniques. In 2017, 
Bell will launch a pilot 
study at the PULSE Lab 
on photoacoustic imaging. 
Using light and sound to 
create images, the technique 
has the potential to help 
neurosurgeons better see the 
brain in real-time during 
surgery. 
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@& 60 MINUTES EPISODES OVERTIME ‘TOPICS 


Denise Cetta ’90 


President Barack Obama nominated Lawrence produced a 60 

Robert Silverman A.M. ’80 as the ambassa- Minutes spot on bd 

dor to Kuwait and appointed Geeta Pasi ’84 a Duke Universi- ot a i tee an ecktaky 
as ambassador to Chad. Silverman has since ty therapy that : 
been confirmed by the Senate. uses the polio 


virus to attack 
glioblastoma, an 
aggressive brain BAEAKTHROUGE 
pore Thy 
cancer. STAT 


> PLAY CBS NEWS VIDEO 





Paul Zwillenberg ’89 is the new chief : Renzo Lara M.B.A. ’05 is the new 
executive of Britain’s Da//y Mail. : country manager of Teradata Peru, 
> a big-data firm. 








Melissa Harris-Perry A.M. ’97, Ph.D. ’99 is now 


editor-at-large of Elle.com. PAL Ove 
Peossct i Sains 
Tico Almeida ’99 was honored Paramount Pictures optioned the life rights 
with the 2016 Stevens Award from and forthcoming autobiography of drone-war- 
the Harry S. Truman Scholarship fare fighter Brett Velicovich M.B.A. ’12 for a 


Foundation for work on LGBTQ : planned biopic. 
civil rights cases. He heads and 

cofounded Freedom to Work, an 

organization that works to prohibit 

discrimination and harassment in 3 
the workplace. 








Dawn Kernagis Ph.D. 712 was part 
of the NEEMO (NASA Extreme 
Environment Missions Operations) 
mission in which crew members 
lived in an undersea habitat in the 
Atlantic Ocean to simulate space 
exploration. 


William Kaelin ’79, M.D. ’83 wins 

: 2016 Albert Lasker Award, known 

BODES EAE OnSADESD ONO IHS BH BE RGnIOSOOHONOOMRADSoOIONISNANIOBOLEN as the “American Nobel,” along with 
: two other physician-scientists for 
discovering the pathway by which 
cells from almost all multicellular 
animals adapt to changes in oxygen 
levels. Their research is leading to 
new trials for treating cardiovascu- 
lar diseases and cancers. 


Rachel Boillot M.F.A. 
714 produced “Post 
Script,” a photography 
project featuring the 
disappearing post offic- 
es of the rural South. 


Cultural historian 
Josh Kun ‘93 was 
awarded a 2016 
MacArthur Fellow- 
ship, aka the “genius 
grant.” He’ll receive a 
no-strings-attached 
$625,000 over the 
next five years. 





Dana-Farber Cancer Institute 
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QUESTIONS FOR... 
Jack Boyd ’85 


Amanda Blumenherst ’09 
served as an analyst for 
the Golf Channel’s cov- 
erage of the 2016 NCAA 
Women’s Golf Champi- 
onship. She is one of the 
most decorated collegiate Sterly Wilder 
women’s athletes and a 83, associate 
2008 U.S. Women’s Ama- : vice president for 
teur Champion. ; f 
alumni affairs, 
talks with Jack 
Boyd '85, the new 
president of the Duke Vnat is pssage 
Alumni Associations é 2 0 1 } 
board of directors, 
whose members are f 
chosen to provide é ifter g ing: 
guidance, leadership, 
and active support 
for DAA events and 
programs around 
the world. Boyd 
is the executive 
vice president of 
marketing and 
product development 
at Elastic Fabrics 
of America, a 
textile company 
headquartered in 
Greensboro, North 
Carolina. He has 
served as co-chair of 
Duke Alums Engage 
in New York since its 
inception in 2009. 


Chris Hildreth 


Educational Programs 
2015=2016 


| Have news to share 

about your achievements 

and milestones? Submit a 

class note and read your 

classmates’ latest news by 

logging into alumni.duke.edu_—: < \ > Name € —Eaited by Cnristina Holde 
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Fhe New York Cimes 





Get Connected and 
Get the Jimes 


Alumni have a new tool to 

tap into the talents of the 
Duke community—and now, 
when they use it, they'll get 
award-winning journalism 
along with it. To celebrate the 
launch of its revamped website 
and directory (alumni.duke. 
edu), DAA Is giving a free 
eight-week digital subscrip- 
tion to The New York Times 

to alumni who import their 
LinkedIn career information 
into their alumni profiles. The 
promotion is part of an effort 
to update information about 
alumni careers so that students 
and classmates are better able 
to identify potential profession- 
al connections. To get started, 
visit alumni.duke.edu and click 
on “Register.” 


Supporting Future 
Blue Devils 


In 1979, DAA established 

the Alumni Endowed Un- 
dergraduate Scholarship to 
recognize the achievements 
of children or grandchildren 
of Duke alumni accepted for 
undergraduate admission to 
Duke. The scholarship funds 
full tuition for eight semesters 
of undergraduate study, as 
well as a stipend for a sum- 
mer study-away program and 
opportunities to meet with 
other scholarship recipients. 
This year’s recipient is Mar- 
garet Overton, a freshman 
from Brentwood, Tennessee. 
Overton is the daughter of 
Brian Richard Overton ’91 and 
Suzann Scott Overton ’93. 


ikemagazine.duke.edu 





Call and Response 


GO! 


Alumni yield success with an initiative to phone every admitted student from 


underrepresen ted gro ups. 


his past spring, Cyan DeVeaux was 
on her way home from a college 
visit to Harvard when she received 
a call from Danielle Squires 98 that 
steered her in a different direction. 
Then a senior at Ramapo High School 
in Spring Valley, New York, DeVeaux had 


been accepted to twelve top universities. 





CONNECTION: Right, DBA president Squires and DeVeaux 


And while Duke was high on her list, 
DeVeaux worried about whether it was the 
right fit. 

Squires, a bank executive in Charlotte, 
could relate. She was the last person from 
Ramapo to enroll at Duke. She talked 
with DeVeaux for more than an hour, 
speaking candidly—a conversation that 
ultimately pointed DeVeaux to Durham. 
A few weeks after, she accepted a Reginal- 
do Howard scholarship, and she plans to 
study neuroscience. 

The conversation was part of a new 


effort to reach out to students from under- 
represented groups to give them a clearer 
picture of life at Duke. Dubbed “Raise the 
Yield,” the campaign began three years ago 
when members of the Duke University 
Hispanic and Latino Alumni Association 
called admitted Latino students to help 
answer questions and share their own 
experiences. This year, Duke 
Black Alumni volunteers 
did the same for admitted 
African-American students. 

“We called everybody— 
every single accepted 
student,” says Squires, who 
is president of DBA. “We 
found a level of connectivity 
that they hadn't had before.” 

And those efforts appear 
to be paying off. 

Students of color com- 
posed more than 50 percent 
of Duke’s Class of 2019, 
and admissions officers say 
they are hearing anecdotally 
that the opportunity to in- 
teract with alumni has been 
a factor in many students 
decisions. 

“The best resource we 
will continue to have is alumni—especial- 
ly when we are talking to parents,” says 
Christopher Briggs, a Duke admissions 
officer. 

For DeVeaux, it was important to hear 
Squires talk about Duke’s commitment to 
inclusion. “It’s about education equality 
and making sure schools are inclusive and 
culturally responsive,” DeVeaux says. “It 
hits home for me.” 

“At the end of the day...she accepted us 
over everybody else,” Squires says. “To me, 
that’s heartwarming.” —Christina Holder 


Christina Holder 











Enrique 
Fernandez de 
la Puebla 
Otamendi 
M.B.A. 712 
shares the 
experiences 
that led him 
to launch a re- 
gional group. 





s on digs of ar- 
ep adie East. 


Alex Brooks 


On Orientation Day at the Fuqua School of Business in 
2010, | remember professor Blair Sheppard telling my 
M.B.A. class that our experience could be “transactional 
or transformational.” 

My Fuqua experience proved to be completely 
transformational—both professionally and personally. 


Professionally, | shifted from finance to entrepreneurship. 


Personally, | met outstanding people from across the 
globe who enriched my life and shaped me into a more 
mature and better person. That’s why | couldn’t be more 
grateful to Duke. 

When | left Fuqua after graduating from my home- 
town of Madrid, Spain, | longed for the kind of experi- 
ence in my alumni life that had been so formative in my 
student one. Duke alumni in Spain were scattered across 
the country. There were occasional get-togethers, but a 
sense of true community seemed difficult to come by. 

Fellow Fuquan Jaime Gil-Casares M.B.A. ’O6 and | 
decided to change this situation. We wanted a Duke 
community in Spain. So in April 2015, we volunteered as 
co-chairs of the Duke Spain regional group and began 
planning. 

We located every Duke graduate living in Spain, and 
we began organizing events that would facilitate the 
transformational experience that was so key to our Duke 


GXOSIOMNES, 808 
Find and sign up for your regional group at alumni.duke.edu. 


Those efforts are paying off. 





A “A . 
Enrique Fernandez de la Puebla Otamendi 


This summer, we hosted one of our most successful 
receptions. We invited alumni, newly admitted students 
and their families, and other Duke community members 
to a networking event at a popular Madrid hotel. Attend- 
ees not only engaged in meaningful conversations, but 
they also got to learn about new and current initiatives 
at Duke. 

Sterly Wilder ’83, associate vice president for alumni 
affairs, even attended our event—noting the strong com- 
munity that was forming in Spain. 

It was an incredible feeling to remember that even 
though we are nearly 4,000 miles and an Atlantic Ocean 
away from Durham, we can experience the same Duke 
family whether we are in Durham or in Madrid. Our 
experience as Dukies is truly transformational, and it 
begins with just showing up. @ 
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The Candidate 


Scott Peters ’90 
U.S. Representative (D-(alifornia) 


In 2012, Peters became the 
first Democrat to represent 
California’s 52nd Congres- 
sional District, which had 
been redrawn to encom- 
pass portions of central San 
Diego and its red-leaning 
suburbs. The former San 
Diego city council president 
was re-elected in 2014 ina 
close race—Peters wasn’t 
declared the winner until 
nearly a week after the 
election. 

Election forecasters aren't 
predicting such drama this 
time. Both Cook Political 
Report and election fore- 
caster Larry J. Sabato rate 
Peters’ seat as a likely win 
for the Dems. If that hap- 
pens, expect Peters to seek 
to build on his reputation 
as a moderate and a bit of 
a techie. Earlier this year, 
he became the first in Con- 
gress to use the live-video 
channel Periscope as he 
documented Democrats’ 
Capitol sit-in to attempt to 
force a vote on gun-control 
measures. 
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TEDUKE 


From the ballot to the press room, this fall’s elections are full of Dukies. 
Here are some of the most visible Blue Devils on the campaign trail. 


§, © 


Victoria Kaplan ’04, lead 
: Eric Greitens 96, former Navy : campaign manager of MoveOn. : 
SEAL, is the Republican nominee : — org, is organizing the group’s 
for governor of Missouri 8 million members to push 
progressive candidates and 
causes during the election 
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Ashley Alman 713, social media 
editor for the Huffington Post, 
watching how the campaigns 
are using (and sometimes 


misusing) social platforms 


Dan Lipinski Ph.D. 798, 
: Congressman running for — 
: re-election in Illinois’ 3rd District 





Brent McGoldrick 97, (EO of 

: Deep Root Analytics, which does. : 
: polling and data-driven strategy : 
for Republican candidates — 





Shannon Beckham ’16, 
featured student speaker at 
Duke’s May commencement, 

now on Hillary Clinton’s 

speechwriting team 





John Harwood ’78, chief 
Washington correspondent for 
CNBC and political writer for 
The New York Times 


Betsy Klein ’12, CNN video 
producer, who has been 
following the candidates 
since the lowa caucuses 





In her first election cycle with CNN, Hen- 
derson has emerged as one of the net- 
work’s go-to analysts, often appearing to 
have taken up permanent residence on 
Anderson Cooper’s set. But the multitalented reporter didn’t set out 
to cover politics. A cultural anthropology major at Duke, she studied 
history in graduate school before finding journalism in her thirties, 
becoming, as she describes, “the oldest intern in the history of the 
Washington Post.” 

But anthropology may have been the perfect training ground for 
Henderson, whose commentary usually eschews horse-race politics for 
deeper societal themes. “Campaigns are all about culture,” Henderson 
said in an interview with Duke’s Campaign Stop politics site. “It’s about 
the story we want to tell about ourselves and how we experience a 
particular moment in history.” And in an election like this one, where 
every tweet seems to reveal a gaping divide in American culture, that’s 
a rich story to tell. 


Mo Brooks ’75, congressman 
running for his third term 
representing Alabama's 
5th District 








Bradley Byrne ’77, Congressman 
running for re-election in 
Alabama’s 1* District 








Neil Newhouse ’74, partner 
and cofounder of Public 
Opinion Strategies, one of 
the top election polling firms 





Esosa Osa 712, former Duke 
Student Government vice 
president, now a researcher 
in Hillary Clinton’s campaign 
headquarters 





Marcus Switzer ’09, deputy 
national finance director for 
the Hillary Clinton campaign 
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David Trott J.D. 785, first-term 
congressman running for re- 





the Hillary Clinton campaign 


| of PBS NewsHour, moderated 
one of the primary debates 


election in Michigan's Tith District 
and national finance director for 


Judy Woodruff 68, co-anchor 


The Insurgent 
Stephen Miller ’O9 N 


Senior policy adviser for Donald Trump 


In some ways, Miller’s 
emergence on the national 
stage parallels the upstart 
success of his boss’ run for the presidency. The 
30-year-old conservative seemed to come from 
nowhere, having toiled in relatively low-profile 
Capitol Hill staff jobs before joining Trump’s 
campaign in June. Within months, he was one 
of Trump’s defining voices, often taking the 
stage at rallies and drafting Trump’s highest- 
profile speeches, including his address at the 
Republican National Convention. 

And yet the threads of Miller’s ideology 
can be traced to his days at Duke, when he 
penned a series of provocative columns for The 
Chronicle voicing passionate opinions on the 
threat of terrorism and the excesses of political 
correctness. “Stephen has been saying these 
things for a long time,” recalled fellow Chronicle 
staffer David Graham ’O9, now a writer for The 
Atlantic, in The Chronicle’s July profile of Miller. 
“Eor him to have found the candidate that so 
well represents him is a striking serendipity.” 





Stephanie Xu 13, Republican 
National Committee’s deputy 
finance director for the South 


Julie Zuckerbrod 713, traveling 
videographer for Hillary Clinton’s 
campaign 


It’s hard to pull one over on Lauren Carroll. As a 
writer for Politifact, one of the media’s most trust- 
ed fact-checking organizations, she’s developed a 
pretty good ear for political hogwash. “It can make 
me no fun at parties,” she laughs. 

But while Carroll has learned to bite her tongue 
in social settings, she’s not shy about calling out 
the exaggerations and half-truths of candidates 
across the political soectrum. Since joining the 
nonpartisan site, founded in May 2014 by Bill Adair, 
director of the Sanford School’s DeWitt Wallace 
Center, she’s probed the accuracy of claims involv- 
ing Hillary Clinton’s private e-mail server, Donald 







The Swing-State Cigale 
Troy Clair ’03 


Director of Hillary Clinton’s North Carolina campaign 


Political junkies are fond of saying that while 
elections are fought over the air, they’re 

won on the ground—with strong grassroots 
organization to reach and mobilize voters. And 
in this election, that affords a big role for Clair, 
who was hired in June to lead Hillary Clinton’s 
campaign in the Tar Heel State, which is 
expected to be one of the closest races on the 
electoral map. 

“Ground game will make the difference in 
whether we win or lose here,” says Clair, who 
most recently worked as chief of staff for North 
Carolina Rep. G.K. Butterfield. As President 
Obama’s campaign did in 2008, Clinton’s team 
has invested heavily in local organization in 
the state, setting up field operations in every 
county. Clair’s role is making sure everyone is 
on the same page, coordinating message and 
strategy among a vast network of volunteers 
and staff. 

But the partisan divisions between Democrat 
and Republican voters aren’t the only gap 
Clair is trying to bridge. An avid Blue Devil fan, 
he’s doing his best to reach out to fans of that 
other team, as well. 
“That's a tricky 
issue,” he laughs. 
“Sometimes | wear a 
Carolina blue tie.” 


Trump’s economic 
policy, and even the 
migration patterns of 
monarch butterflies. 
And while Po/itifact 
may be best known for labeling egregious mis- 
truths as “Pants on Fire,” Carroll says most of what 
she investigates falls somewhere between wholly 
true and outrageously false. “Every candidate, 
no matter the party, says things in a manner that 
make you think they are either this way or that. But 
nothing is ever black and white,” she says. “There’s 
almost always another side to the story.” 
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Sharon Wright 


She’s an Integrity of Heart 


Ministries minister who 
lives in Dover, Delaware. 
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Robert Shepard 


He lives in Greensboro, 
where he’s vice president 
of sales and marketing 
for BETA Fueling Sys- 
tems, a company 
that makes refueling 
equipment for planes. 
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Reuben Schooler 


Now a senior manager at 
Duke Energy in Raleigh, 
he’s alSo a yogi anda 
motivational speaker. 















































Putting on a show 


“The Dukes” dramatized the birth of the university and the lives of its founding family. 


By Valerie Gillispie 


he extraordinary lives of the Duke 
family have inspired many endeav- 
ors—often artistic, occasionally 
fictional. Some efforts, like the 
television dramas about Doris Duke's life, 
take great liberties in their effort to drama- 
tize personal lives and can be unflattering 
or simply untrue. In 1964, however, a play 
was written intending to honor the Dukes— 
specifically to honor James and Benjamin 
Duke's partnership with president William 
Preston Few and the subsequent creation 
of The Duke Endowment and founding of 
Duke University. 
Written by Charles “Buck” Roberts ’52, 
G °53, The Dukes dramatizes James B. Duke 


and Few’s collaboration in envisioning a 
university. After graduating, Roberts worked 
for Duke Admissions, but his real passion 
was theater: He had been president of Hoof 
‘n’ Horn and was involved in Duke Players. 
He participated in the Durham Theater 
Guild and opened a performance space for 
the Coffee House Players in September 1963 
in an old restaurant on Broad Street (where 
the Joe Van Gogh coffee shop and Palace 
International restaurant exist today). 

The Dukes was written to coincide with 
the fortieth anniversary of The Duke 
Endowment and Duke University in 1964. 
One copy of the script can be found in the 
University Archives’ Few Family Papers, part 


$40 Mm | | | IOP) __ The initial gift given by J.B. Duke to establish the trust. 
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DRAMA: The 
Duke family 
was portrayed 
by local actors; 
a professional 
played Presi- 
dent Few. 


of a recent accession of materials belonging 
to Few’s widow, Mary Reamey Ihomas Few, 
who advised Roberts as he developed and 
produced the play. 

The story opens at Four Acres, Benjamin 
Duke’s home in Durham, with Ben mourn- 
ing the recent loss of his son Angier. His wife, 
Sarah, encourages him to try to climb out of 
his grief. First in this scene, and throughout 
the play’s three acts, Few, Ben Duke, and 
James “Buck” Duke discuss the potential of 
doing “something big,” and they debate what 
kind of legacy a person leaves behind. Few’s 
suggestion of “making a university out of our 
little Trinity College” 
inspires Buck Duke 
to establish The 
Duke Endowment 
in Charlotte—hence 
the transformation 
of the college into 


Duke University. 


A subplot of 
The Dukes is Mary 
Duke’s strained 


relationship with and subsequent divorce 
from her husband, Anthony Joseph Drexel 
Biddle. Roberts took liberty with timelines to 
compress Mary’s and Tony's divorce (1931) 
with the founding of The Duke Endowment 
(1924) and the death of James B. Duke 
(1925). Most of the members of the Duke 
family are represented in the play, including 
Mary Duke Biddle Jr., Mary’s daughter, and 
Doris Duke, both of whom were children 
when the events of the play took place. All of 





the roles were played by mostly local actors, 
with the exception of Few, who was played 
by professional actor Richard Kinter. 

Given that the play was written forty years 
after the events it dramatizes, there are some 
nods to the knowing audience. At one point, 
Sarah P. Duke, grandmother of Mary Duke 
Biddle Jr., comments about her granddaugh- 
ter, She is going to grow up to be a fine 
young lady and marry a fine young man 
someday. I'd like to think he'd be a doctor. 
That’s it—a doctor.” The audience, of course, 
knows that Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans 
in fact married two doctors. Later in the play, 
Buck’s wife, Nanaline, suggests to her hus- 
band that he might create an estate in Ashe- 
ville that could be a tourist attraction. Buck 
responds, “Tourist attractions are fleeting—I 
want to do more permanent good”—a subtle 
dig at the Vanderbilts. 

The Dukes, which concludes with the fi- 
nalization of the endowment and creation of 
the university, as well as a depiction of James 
B. Duke in decline, was reviewed in the De- 
cember 11, 1964, issue of Zhe Chronicle. The 
review, titled “The 
Dukes: Little Impact,” 
is lukewarm, but the 
anonymous reviewer 
“would certainly rec- 
ommend “The Dukes’ 
for its historical 
value, its local color, 
and principally that 
the story has a great 
deal of charm.” Buck 
Roberts continued 
to write and produce 
plays, and he encour- 
aged the growth of a local theater community 
in Durham. The Rubenstein Library holds a 
collection of his papers. 

The Dukes was performed again during 
Durham’s celebration of the American bicen- 
tennial in 1976. As far as we know, however, 
the play has not been performed since. Per- 
haps a revival to coincide with the centennial 
in 2024 is in order? 


Gillispie is the university archivist. 
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1930s 


Alice R. Wehunt Hampton R.N. '36 of Rome, Ga., on July 12, 2016. 
Robert Wright Spears ’36 of Lake Junaluska, N.C., on Feb. 10, 2015. 





More Duke memories online 
Find links to full obituaries Margaret G. Banck ’38 of Wilmington, 


fofibuke alamai et NEGE ou ne 29, yee conta 
ued her education at Cornell Medical 


School and was the first person to 
read pap smears in Wilmington. She 
worked at Glen Meade OBGYN for 
forty-seven years. She is survived by 
a sister, two nieces, nephews, several 
great-nieces, and cousins. 


Elizabeth Allin Clarke ’39 of Lake Forest, Ill. on July 2, 2016. 


1940s 


Eleanor T. Warner Schlegel '4] of Malvern, Pa., on June 4, 2015. 
Carol V. Williams Bedworth '42 of New York, on July 3, 2016. 

Walter Eugene Shackelford '42 of Durham, on May 27, 2016. 

George Orion Boucher M.D. 43 of Long Beach, Calif., on June 8, 2015. 
Robert A. Colella 43 of Philadelphia, on April 4, 2014. 

Margaret L. Blount Harvey '43 of Raleigh, on May 27, 2016. 


Inza Bell Walston *43 of Wilson, N.C., on 
Aug. 17, 2016. Shortly after graduating 
from Duke, she joined the World War 
II effort as part of a research in vision 
group. She was an integral part of a 
team from MIT, Eastman Kodak, and 
the Navy that participated in studies 
working on night vision and camou- 
flage. She is survived by two sons, two 
daughters, and seven grandchildren. 





Margaret A. Mercer Eastman ’44 of Placerville, Calif., on June 20, 2016. 

Martin Henry Johnson B.S.M.E. 44 of Elizabethton, Tenn., on June 29, 2016. 
John Buxton Waddell Jr. ’44 of Raleigh, on March 16, 2016. 

William Merrill Corry Wilhoit M.D. ’44, H 52 of Pensacola, Fla., on April 28, 2016. 
Reid Claude Williams '44 of Winston-Salem, N.C, on Sept. 18, 2015. 





Annie Ruth Smith 

Kelley 46 of Albermarle, 
N.C., on July 26, 2016. 
She was a driving force 
behind the creation of 
Stanly Community College’s nursing 
program in 1973, the first chair of 

the college’s board of trustees, and the 
first woman to serve in that position 
throughout the state’s community 
college system. She would serve on the 
SCC board until 1999 as well as serve 
on the college foundation's board. 

She is survived by a brother, five 
daughters, seven grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 





Ben V. Branscomb '45, M.D. ’47 of Birmingham, Ala., on July 4, 2016. 
Herbert L. Seigle '45 of Pittsburgh, on March 15, 2013. 

Martha E. Watkins Wilhoit B.S.N. ’45 of Pensacola, Fla., on June 16, 2016. 
Elizabeth Worth Caldwell 46 of Chapel Hill, on July 4, 2016. 

Sarah Burgess Clarkson ’46 of Tryon, N.C, on June 13, 2016. 

Thomas M. Pace 46 of Pensacola, Fla., on July 4, 2016. 

Jeroll R. Silverberg LL.B. ’46 of Stuart, Fla., on June 23, 2016. 

John Leslie Vogel 46, M.D. ’50 of St. Augustine, Fla., on June 1, 2016. 
Roland Weirauch B.S.E.E. 46 of Napoleon, Ohio, on July 6, 2016. 

Patsy R. Foutz Laughridge ‘47 of Brunswick, Ga., on June 8, 2016. 

Elwin F. Leysath M.F. 47 of Brandon, Vt., on July 2, 2016. 

Betty F. Ridout McCarthy '47 of Palm Beach, Fla., on May 5, 2016. 
Dorothy L. Howerton Nelson ’47, M.Ed. ’50 of Carbondale, Ill., on Aug. 26, 2015. 
Louis R. Pfeffer B.S.E.E. 47 of West Palm Beach, Fla., on July 9, 2016. 
Ralph Glenn Simpson Jr. B.S.M.E. 47 of Greensboro, N.C, on May 1, 2016. 
Maurice Richard Wyman ‘47 of Baltimore, on June 14, 2016. 

Nancy M. Williams Mayberry '48 of Winston-Salem, N.C., on June 8, 2016. 
Laura Aileen Earp McDonald 48 of Matthews, N.C, on Nov. 21, 2015. 
Ernestine J. Banner Peksa R.N. 48 of Spartanburg, S.C, on June 27, 2016. 
Mary Lee Hodges Steele B.S.N. ’48 of Washington, N.C., on June 13, 2016. 
Marian N. Tiller Young '48 of Gainesville, Fla., on May 19, 2016. 

Jean Savage Barth ’49 of Westlake, Ohio, on July 2, 2016. 

Clifford Charles Benson J.D. ’49 of Seattle, on July 11, 2016. 








Make an impact with 
a gift that pays back. 


You can support your family and future 
with a life income gift. 


Stocks and market indexes have remained near record highs. 
Moreover, capital gains taxes have increased for many Americans 
in recent years. Life income gifts like charitable remainder 
unitrusts (CRUT) allow you to support the programs and places 
you love most at Duke. A CRUT at Duke generates tax benefits 
and an income to you and/or your family comparable to—or even 
exceeding—those that might be earned in ordinary investments. 
Assets can be managed by Duke, you, or your trusted advisor. 


Contact us today to learn more. 
Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
dukeforward.duke.edu/liveon 

(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 


For more insights to build a plan for 
your future, check out our blog: 
dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog 
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It seems that once she found history 
as her calling, Leslie Brown A.M. 
93, Ph.D. ’97 didn’t want to waste 
any time making her mark in the 
field. 

She came to campus in 1990, 
after working for the McDonald’s 
Corporation and as an administra- 
tor at Skidmore College, to join the 
graduate program in history. One 
of her first stops was the Center for 
Documentary Studies. There, she be- 
came a research assistant assigned to 
what became a signature project for 
the still-young center, “Behind The 
Veil: Documenting African-Ameri- 
can Life in the Jim Crow South.” 

It was a massive oral-history proj- 
ect that collected more than 1,300 
interviews with African Americans in 
twenty-two Southern communities. 

“Being BI'V’s first research 
assistant was not an easy task,” said 
Iris Tillman Hill, CDS’s founding 
director, in a tribute to Brown. “The 
project grew quickly, engaging many 
graduate students from around the 
country in fieldwork and building 
community relations.” 

Brown got help from another 
graduate history student, Annie 
Valk, who became her co-coordina- 
tor. Later, she and Brown became life 
partners. 

“BTV’s success was rooted in 


Leslie’s and Annie’s work ethic and 
their joint desire always to do what 


was right and fair for the graduate 
students and communities that 
participated in this research,” said 
Tillman Hill. 

A book Brown wrote based on her 
doctoral dissertation, Upbuilding 
Black Durham: Gender, Class, and 
Black Community Development in 
the Jim Crow South, won the 2009 
Frederick Jackson Turner Prize 
from the Organization of American 
Historians for the best book on U.S. 


history written by a first-time author. 


She edited another work, African 
American Voices, and cowrote a third, 
Living With Jim Crow, with Valk. 
After leaving Duke, Brown taught 
at the University of Missouri-St. 
Louis and Washington University 
in St. Louis. When she died 
at sixty-two on August 5 in 
Boston from cancer, she 
was teaching at Williams 
College. The school’s pres- 
ident described her as “bois- 
terous in all the best ways, 
wonderfully complex, 
and impressively 
free of pretense.” 
He also praised 
her warmth, 
along with her 
willingness to 











mentor junior faculty and support 
her students through difficulties. 

Karla FC Holloway, James B. 
Duke Professor of English and pro- 
fessor of law, has similar memories 
of Brown's grace. She says even as a 
student, Brown “modeled a graceful 
and assertive leadership on how to 
do scholarship on race in spaces that 
had histories of white males as the 
authorities.” 

“She made her words, her insight 
and judgment and her presence 
matter—especially to the Behind 
the Veil project, but also as a matter 
of habit,” according to Holloway. 
“She welcomed me to Duke with 
a generous embrace, and I have man- 
aged my years here by remembering 
how important it was to her to do 
the kind of work that nurtured a 
responsive, critical, and loving 

community...and with humble 
recognition of how fully she 
lived that focus.” 


Craig C. Campbell ’49, M.F. ’50 of Elizabeth City, N.C. on June 23, 2016. 

Leon Clarence Cheek Jr. B.S.C.E. 49 of Cary, N.C, on July 21, 2016. 

Fred Watson Goodman B.S.E.E. 49 of Reidsville, N.C. on June 18, 2016. 

Eunice Morrow ‘49 of Sacramento, Calif., on Nov. 27, 2014. 

Patricia E. Sites Marshall Niswander B.S.N. 49 of Monterey, Va., on Nov. 20, 2014. 
John E. Reyle ’49 of Goshen, NY., on June 22, 2016. 

Norma L. Little Scott 49 of Deland, Fla., on March 6, 2015. 

Catherine F. Cooke Swalchick 49 of Melbourne, Fla., on July 28, 2015. 
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Williams College 


Phyllis Bishop Torrey '49 of Bucksport, Maine, on May 2, 2016. 
Mary Louise Waring '49 of Chattanooga, Tenn., on July 18, 2016. 


1950s 


Clarence Fleetwood Brown Jr. ’50 of Seattle, on July 18, 2015. 
Margaret B. Murray Mead B.S.N. 50 of Roanoke, Va., on Nov. 9, 2014. 
Ulrick Ray Miller Jr. 50 of Jacksonville, Fla., on June 18, 2016. 








CRAZY SMART 


Duke has one of the best library systems in the country. But no 
library is big enough to have everything. 


That's why we're part of BorrowDirect, a resource-sharing 
partnership with a dozen top universities, including Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, and others. When our Blue Devils. need something 





we don’t have, they can draw from a combined library collection rN 
of over 70 million books and resources beyond Duke-for free. I\ 
The world is much bigger when you share. That's not just smart. : herd > 1 
That's crazy smart. “i 
Share the love. Support Duke University Libraries. y = \ } 
Oe) | 
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Jeff Kosokoff 

~~ Head of Collection Strategyand Development 
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babies 


Thanks in part to funding support from the Duke Innovation Fund 







and Duke Angel Network, Durham-based company Baebies is 
improving health care access worldwide through its revolutionary and 
simple biochemical testing technologies used in newborn screening. 


~ Mem the adjunct faculty, 
Yecturing on entrepreneurship 





VamseePamula Ph.D.'01 Pree 
President and CoFounder of BaBbies)) = 


Duke postdoctoral research asSociate 





IDEAS THAT MOVE 
THE WORLD FORWARD 


INNOVATION AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


Duke’s entrepreneurial community is pioneering 
groundbreaking ideas to solve the world’s most pressing 
problems. But even the best ideas need a boost. 


The Duke Innovation Fund serves as a springboard 


to help Duke-affiliated start-up companies take off. 
Together alongside the Duke Angel Network, the 


Download the Layar app to watch a video 
about how the Duke Innovation Fund 
supports companies like Baebies. 





Duke Innovation Fund provides critical investments 
for new companies like Baebies to develop new 
technologies, address global issues, and create 
cutting-edge products that change lives. 


You can help transform more ideas into reality. 


Support the Duke Innovation Fund before the 
Duke Forward campaign ends on June 30, 2017, 
and you'll ensure entrepreneurship continues to 
thrive at Duke. 
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SOUTHERN ACCENT 


Seeking the American South in Contemporary Art 
September 1, 2016 — January 8, 2017 


Jeffrey Gibson draws on his Choctaw and Cherokee heritage to create 
mixed-media works that critique cultural and societal norms. / PUTA 
SPELL ON YOU is from a series of punching bag sculptures adorned 
with traditional native embellishments that reference costumes worn 
by indigenous powwow dancers. For Gibson, the punching bag is an 
inherently corporeal object symbolizing endurance. The title comes 
from a 1950s blues ballad immortalized in the mid-1960s by North 
Carolina-born singer Nina Simone. By combining elements of Native 
American, African American and southern cultures, Gibson engages 
with the complex and intertwined histories of North America. 


79998000099": - 


Jeffrey Gibson, / PUTA SPELL ON YOU, 2015. Repurposed punching bag, glass beads, artificial 
sinew, and steel; 40 x 14 x 14 inches (101.6 x 35.6 x 35.6 cm). Collection of the Nasher Museum of 
Art at Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Museum purchase, 2015.11.1. Courtesy of the artist 
and Marc Straus Gallery, New York, New York. © Jeffrey Gibson. Photo by Peter Paul Geoffrion. 


NASHER 


MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 
2001 Campus Dr., Durham, NC 27705 | nasher.duke.edu/southern 
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Southern Accent: Seeking the American South in Contemporary Art is supported by the Andy Warhol Foundation 
for the Visual Arts; the William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust; Jennifer McCracken New and Jason New; 
Trent Carmichael; Katie Thorpe Kerr and Terrance |. R. Kerr; Caroline and Arthur Rogers; Ann Chanler and 
Andrew Scheman; Parker & Otis; Lisa Lowenthal Pruzan and Jonathan Pruzan; Kimball Richmond and 

Rodney Priddy; Sam Tsao; Gail Belvett; and Richard Tigner. 


This exhibition is co-organized by Trevor Schoonmaker, Chief Curator and Patsy R. and Raymond D. Nasher 
Curator of Contemporary Art at the Nasher Museum of Art at Duke University, and Miranda Lash, 
Curator of Contemporary Art at the Speed Art Museum in Louisville, Kentucky 
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William H. Pierce '50 of Plantation, Fla., on May 4, 2016. 

Janet Botkin Reese 50 of Plymouth, Mich., on April 1, 2014. 

Campbell Snowberger G. 50 of Waynesboro, Pa., on June 24, 2016. 

James Edward Thompson ’50, J.D. 52 of Jacksonville, Fla., on June 12, 2016. 
Walter G. Wilson B.S.M.E. ’50 of Ojai, Calif, on May 18, 2016. 

Lander Lowell Beal ’5! of Huntington, W.V., on June 6, 2016. 

Edwin M. Couleur £. ’5! of Fort Worth, Texas, on June 1, 2016. 

Audrey Dawn De Anguera ’S! of Lakewood, N.J., on March 20, 2016. 

David Wall Flood A.M. ’51 of Honolulu, on June 9, 2016. 

Joel Beaty Glaze 5! on March 8, 2015. 

Donald Coolidge Goodwin ’5! of Albemarle, Va., on June 1, 2015. 

John V. Grace ’5! on Nov. 10, 2014. 

Sara Elizabeth Woodward McHale ’5! of New Orleans, on June 23, 2016. 
Seth Jones Perkinson Jr. ’51 of Lake Lure, N.C, on May 26, 2016. 

Ferdinand L. Salomon Il ’51 of Pensacola, Fla., on July 7, 2016. 

Joanne Slocum ’5! of Durham, on Jan. 4, 2016. 

Marie Tinnin Stewart ’S1 of Fayetteville, N.C., on May 27, 2016. 

James A. Wesley 51 of Oviedo, Fla., on April 12, 2016. 

Barbara Coble Wilson ’5! of Toledo, Ohio, on April 14, 2016. 

Benjamin Barger Ph.D. ’52 of Gainesville, Fla., on July 1, 2015. 

Jessie R. Smith Moseley ’52, R.N. ’52. 

Alden Bryan Pearson Jr. '52, A.M. ’65, Ph.D. 68 of Wilmington, N.C., on June 24, 2016. 
Norman L. Reynolds A.M. ’52 of Bridgeville, Del., on June 20, 2016. 

Paul C. Ronca ’52 of Williamsville, NY., on Feb. 24, 2016. 

Louis L. Sasser Jr. 52 of Durham, on June 8, 2016. 

Martha A. Fritz Schneider ’52 of Stone Mountain, Ga., on May 8, 2016. 
Catherine M. Brittain Townsend ’52 of Jacksonville, Fla., on March 22, 2016. 
John Wesley Williams ’52 of Pittsburgh, on June 6, 2015. 

Henry Livingston Wright Jr. M.D. 52 of Boca Grande, Fla., on May 16, 2016. 
Martha K. McRae Chernoch ’53 of Schenectady, NY., on June 28, 2016. 


Jay Woodard °54 of Fayette- 
ville, N.C., on Aug. 21, 2015. 
While a veteran reporter and 
editor for the Fayetteville 
Observer, he sported a pair of corduroy 
trousers and a V-neck sweater every day 
of the year and was nearly always the first 
in line when the K&W Cafeteria opened. 
He is survived by his sister Gwendolyn 
Woodard Pitkin of Tallahassee, Fla. 


Harry Hagel J.D. 53 of Cromwell, Conn., on July 21, 2016. 

Harry Jack Metropol '53, M.D. 56 of Columbia, S.C, on May 27, 2016. 

William Edward Painter 53, M.D. ’57 of Lynchburg, Va., on May 18, 2016. 
Constantine George Pantelakos 53, M.D. ’57 of Fayetteville, N.C, on May 31, 2016. 
Patricia V. Peter Beatty 54 of Lookout Mountain, Tenn., on Feb. 15, 2016. 
Frederick Johnson Gault Jr. 54 of Anderson, S.C, on June 14, 2016. 

Kenneth Bradley Orr 54 of Black Mountain, N.C., on July 18, 2016. 





Make an investment that will 


Build Champions} 


The Iron Dukes help 
provide the resources 
necessary to enrich the 
lives of Duke student- 
athletes as they strive 
to be champions in the 
classroom and at the 
highest level of athletic 
competition. While 


preparing them to be 
champions in life by 
engaging the mind, 
elevating the spirit, and 
stimulating the best 
effort for all. 


IRON DUKES, 


lronDukes.Net 919-613-7575 \ 


lj y wu | 


Facebook Twitter Instapram 
Thelron Dukes @thelrondukes  theirondukes 


William Howard Pitt Jr. 54 of Charlotte, on June 29, 2016. 

Janet M. Drake Slocum ’54 of Santa Ana, Calif., on July 1, 2016. 

Emile Eugene Werk Jr. H ’54 of Wilmington, N.C, on July 17, 2016. 

Jo Anne Withrow Eaton-Morriss °55 of Post Orange, Fla., on July 15, 2016. 
B. William Freund Jr. '55 of Laguna Hills, Calif., on April 14, 2016. 

William C. Lee °55 of Maitland, Fla., on July 5, 2016. 

Haig Vartanian A.M. ’55 of Framingham, Mass., on March 28, 2016. 

Robert Doughty Weeks Jr. '55 of New Rochelle, NY., on May 10, 2016. 
Alvin Benis Fox ’56, LL.B. ’59 of Virginia Beach, Va., on April 18, 2016. 
Robert Dralle Heeren M.F. ’56 of Franklin, Va., on July 13, 2016. 

Richard Corley Massey 56 of Columbia, S.C. on May 21, 2016. 

James Albert McNab G ’56 of Franklin, N.C, on June 2, 2016. 

Nancy B. Newell Montgomery ’56 of Boise, Idaho, on March 31, 2016. 
William Cain Ruffin Jr. H 56 of Gainesville, Fla., on June 30, 2015. 

Robert J. Ruffini 56 of Raleigh, on May 6, 2016. 

David Boyette Stevens LL.M. ’56 of Greenville, N.C, on July 4, 2016. 

John Hobson Tewksbury ’56 of Williamsburg, N.C, on March 29, 2016. 
William Dudley Gilbert ’S7 (aka Adam Hill) of Williamsburg, Va., on June 29, 2016. 
Arnold Elihu Greenberg ’57, LL.B. ’59 of Boise, Idaho, on June 14, 2016. 
Elliott T. Halio J.D. ’57 of Charleston, S.C, on June 20, 2016. 

Richard Randolph Lazard ’57 of Savannah, Ga., on June 8, 2016. 

James Franklin McArthur M.A.T.’57 of Washington, D.C. on March 26, 2016. 
W. Wright Moulton Jr. 57 of Pensacola, Fla., on April 7, 2016. 

Dwight Moody Smith Jr. B.D. ’57 of Chapel Hill, on May 10, 2016. 
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Albert Barber Ph.D. ’58 of Up- 
perville, Va., on July 30, 2016. 
He was chair of UCLA's zool- 
ogy department from 1968 to 
1970, then was appointed vice chancellor 
of research programs at UCLA, a position 
he held for 20 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Lynn Grinna; two children; and two 


grandchildren. 





Leo Clifford Thompson ’5/7, B.D. ’61, M.1.S. 77 of Raleigh, on March 27, 2016. 
Robert William Thuemmel Jr. ’57, on Feb. 12, 2016. 

Barry Willett Torgesen ’5/ of Marysville, Wash., on June 1, 2016. 
Mildred L. Wood A.M. ’57, on Feb. 28, 2016. 

Frederick O’Neil Jones '58 of Wadesboro, N.C. on June 4, 2016. 
Calvin T. Moore '58 of Streator, Ill., on May 31, 2016. 

Robert Allen Patterson ’58 of Marietta, Ga., on March 19, 2016. 
Edwina Rooker ’58 of New Bern, N.C., on Sept. 24, 2015. 

Fred Roukos Sheheen 58 of Camden, S.C, on June 6, 2016. 

Sandra Streepey '58 of New York City, on Jan. 6, 2013. 

Luther Edward Bell Jr. '59 of Ocean Isle Beach, N.C, on June 8, 2016. 
Arthur M. Bjontegard Jr. ’59 of Columbia, $.C., on June 29, 2016. 
Mary Ann Evans Roe ’59 of Durham, on May 20, 2016. 

William A. Sumpter LL.B. '59 of Richmond, Va., on April 18, 2016. 
Lewis N. Terry Jr. 59, M.D. 62 of Laurens, S.C, on June 23, 2016. 
Thomas Eugene Wagg III ‘59 of Greensboro, N.C., on April 29, 2016. 


1960s 


Thomas Kayes Lambert B.S.M.E. 60 of Huntsville, Ala., on June 13, 2016. 
John Martin Reed M.D. 60 of Sacramento, Calif., on March 13, 2016. 

George Michael Wilkins B.S.E.E. ’60 of Jacksonville, Fla., on March 31, 2016. 
William Houston Chalker Ph.D. ’61 of Sonoma, Calif, on June 4, 2016. 
Hubert Conrad Clinard B.Div. 61 of Huntersville, N.C. on June 13, 2016. 
Kenneth Leon Oliver '61 of Charlotte, on Aug. 16, 2015. 

Barbara Alice Roberts M.Ed. 6] of Morganton, N.C, on Aug. 26, 2015. 

John Middleton Simmons ’61 of Tallahassee, Fla., on May 19, 2016. 

Henry Lee Stewart ’6, M.D. ’65 of Yountville, Calif, on May 29, 2016. 

Galen Strohm Wagner ’61, M.D. ’65, H 67, H’70 of Durham, on July 13, 2016. 
Robert Thomas George ’62 of Foley, Ala., on July 2, 2016. 

Gilbert E. Kaplan ’62 of New York, on Jan. 1, 2016. 

Sidney Earl Stafford M.Div. 62 of Louisburg, N.C. on July 3, 2015. 

Robert Herron Wood Sr. '62 of Fort Collins, Colo., on Dec. 18, 2015. 

Jimmie Jack Wortman M.S. 62, Ph.D. ’65 of Hendersonville, N.C. on June 28, 2016. 
Robert R. Adams Ph.D. 63 of Great Falls, Va., on Feb. 25, 2016. 

Lany Kristen Wallwork McNutt 63 of Toledo, Ohio, on June 30, 2015. 

Ruth Whitmore Williams '63 of Wooster, Ohio, on May 6, 2016. 


William Thomas Woodard Jr. °63, M.D. ’67,H’67, H’70, H’73 of Lakeland, Fla., on July 11, 2016. 
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James Walton Carruth Jr. M.D. 64 of Pensacola, Fla., on July 8, 2016. 
William Davis Owen M.A.T. '64 of Charlottesville, Va., on May 7, 2016. 
Sara L. Cosens Waters '64 of Emerald Isle, N.C., on March 26, 2016. 
Priscilla W. Morse Byerly M.A.1. '65 of Jericho, Vt., on Aug. 16, 2015. 
Jean M. Harkey G '65 of Weaverville, N.C., on June 6, 2016. 

William Lawrence Larche A.M. '65 of Boca Raton, Fla., on July 15, 2016. 
Emmett Eugene Noll 65, A ’72 of Susquehanna, Pa., on June 11, 2016. 


Eldon G. “Woody” Woodcock Ph.D. 
67 of Wallkill, N.Y., on Jan. 

28, 2016. He was for 40 years 

a professor at Nyack College, 

an author, a member of the Evangelical 
Theological Society, and an ordained 
Methodist minister. He loved the Lord, 
the Phillies and Star Trek. He is survived 
by his wife, Elizabeth; a son; a daughter; 
a sister; a son-in-law; eight grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 





Harry Benjamin Stone Ill M.D. ’65, H. 70 of New Bern, N.C., on May 16, 2016. 
Suzanne Clark Vroom ’65 of Virginia Beach, Va., on May 20, 2013. 

William B. Clatanoff Jr. '66 of Annapolis, Md., on July 13, 2016. 

Lee Norman Miller Ph.D. 66 of Bowie, Md., on June 4, 2016. 

David Drake Patton ’66 of Livonia, Mich., on May 3, 2016. 

Elizabeth Anne Seaholm Wood B.5.N. 66 of Wintergreen, Va., on April 16, 2016. 
Mary Evelyn McNeill M.S. ’67 of Greenville, N.C., on July 20, 2016. 

Lyle Herbert Miller Ph.D. 67 of Boston, on April 18, 2016. 

Robert Allen Nelson Ed.D. ’67 of Atlanta, on June 7, 2016. 

Dana Richard Wellman M.Div. '67 of Greeley, Colo., on June 9, 2015. 

Randall C. Miller 68, on Oct. 3, 2015. 

Barbara Joan Allen A.M. ’69 of Sanford, N.C. on May 15, 2015. 

Grady Craven Frank Jr. ’69 of Alexandria, Va., on July 9, 2016. 

David A. Pacholke M.Div. 69, M.T.S. 71 of Dubuque, lowa, on April 27, 2016. 


1970s 


Neil Edward Green ’70, H ’74 of Hilton Head Island, S.C. on July 9, 2016. 
Waltz Manyor Ed.D. 70 of Durham, on June 19, 2016. 

David Doyle McChesney ’70 of Greenport, N.Y., on Aug. 2, 2015. 

Patrick A. Offutt A.M. 70 of Baltimore, on Nov. 9, 2015. 

John Mark Rowles '70 of Atlanta, on July 16, 2016. 

Charles Edwin Woodruff Jr. M.Div. 70 of Winchester, Va., on July 15, 2016. 
Margaret Lee Moore Ed.D. 71 of Chapel Hill, on June 15, 2016. 

Kenneth Edward Ryther A.H.C. 72 of Anchorage, Alaska, on April 6, 2016. 
Robert W. Sussman Ph.D. ’72 of Creve Coeur, Mo., on June 8, 2016. 
Edward Garner Flickinger M.D. ’73 of Nashua, N.H., on June 25, 2016. 

Jack Robinson Sturdevant Kallmyer M.Div. ’73 of Massillion, Ohio, on Sept. 30, 2015. 
Steven Miles Watts M.Div. 73 of Gastonia, N.C., on March 21, 2016. 








THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


A perfe 


match 


A student-athlete scores 
a great education thanks 
to a planned gift. 


For TJ Pura ‘17, tennis lessons learned on 
the court can apply to everyday life. 


“The sport taught me that success is not 
measured by the end result, but rather how 
well you prepare yourself for competition,” 
said Pura. “And no matter what, always, 
always, fight until the last point.” 


When it came time to consider college, the 
young athlete wanted to attend a university 
that would equally support his educational 
interests and athletic pursuits. 


“Duke was on my radar from the beginning 
because it was the best combination 
between great tennis and great academics,” 

said Pura. “Ihe number one thing that 

makes Duke special is that coaches and 


teammates are like family.” 


Pura was able to come to Duke through the 
James PF. Bonk Tennis Scholarship, created 
by and named in honor of a beloved Duke 


professor and tennis coach. 


James Bonk, Duke chemistry 
professor and tennis coach 


James Bonk served Duke students on 
and off the tennis courts for 53 years. He 
taught students as a chemistry professor 
and his classes were known by generations 
of Duke students as “Bonkistry.” Bonk 
also served as a volunteer assistant coach 
for Duke Men’s Tennis, during which he 
trained athletes and was a pioneer as the 
first academic advisor for Duke Athletics. 


“He was committed to helping students 


identify their courses and maintain balance 
with their athletics,” said Jay Lapidus, a 
colleague of Bonk’s, who has served as a 
longtime coach of Duke Men’s Tennis and 
senior associate director of Iron Dukes. 
“Above all, he loved tennis and would do 
anything to help students improve.” 


Bonk made several gifts throughout his 
lifetime to support Duke Tennis and 
the university. At his passing, a planned 
gift from his estate funded an endowed 


scholarship 





carrying forward his legacy 
of caring for students. 


Pura never had the opportunity to meet 
Bonk, but Lapidus sees many parallels. 
“TJ is one of the most personable students 
and radiates positivity,” said Lapidus. “Dr. 
Bonk would be proud to know that TJ 
has his scholarship. He is a perfect match.” 


Pura is making the most of his Duke 
education and experience. He is pursuing 
an interdepartmental major in history and 
computer science—combining his love for 


history and technology—and a certificate 











Photo by Reagan Lunn 


in innovation and entrepreneurship. Pura 
was named to the ACC Academic Honor 
Roll and an ITA All-Academic Scholar- 


Athlete following his first two years. 


As asophomore, he founded Duke's chapter 
of the national nonprofit Food Recovery 
Network to fight hunger and food waste. 
As a member of Sigma Nu Fraternity, he 
has served as philanthropy chair and vice 
president. 


“Duke has changed my life,” said Pura. 

“Generous donors like James Bonk made 
my education possible, and I feel a strong 
moral obligation to represent Duke to the 
highest standard in the classroom, on the 
tennis court, and out in the world. I am 
eternally grateful.” 
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Planned gifts like Dr. James Bonk's help set 


Duke's trajectory for the future. You too 
can leave a legacy that benefits the people, 
places, and programs you love most. 


Duke's Office of Gift Planning can help. 


) 
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dukeforward.duke.edu/giftplanning 
dukeforward.duke.edu/blueprints-blog 
(919) 681-0464 


giftplanning@duke.edu 








Travel wzth Duke 


Your friends. Your faculty. Your dream destinations. 


Where do you want to go in 2017? 
#DukelsEverywhere 


www.dukealumnitravels.com 
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Charles A. Friedman H ’78 of Houston, on Jan. 26, 2014. 
Martha M. Rankin Schweppe 78 of Charlotte, on May 25, 2016. 


: Corbin Joel Peterson 71 of Arl Berlin Williams M.B.A. "79 of Burke, Va., on March 13, 2015. 

i ) Durham, on April 3, 2016. 

~ a He was a Navy veteran and 1 980s 

ar a retired physician's assistant ; 

Martha Anne McKnight M.D. ’81, H ’86 of Dunn, N.C., on July 12, 2016. 
David Allan Lieberman A ’82 of Koshkonona, Mo., on June 6, 2016. 





who worked for 40 years at 

Duke University Medical Center, most 

| recently treating children in the derma- 
| tology laser clinic. He participated in 

master’s-level track and field events into 


his 50’s. He is survived by his sister, his David Alan Nelson °84 of Atlanta 


rac, a’ ; 
: “192 9 Re ee 
son and daughter-in-law, two grandchil- NN moe OD April 28, 20S. Hicfeanned a 
We M.B.A. in marketing from Geor- 
7 s ~ 


dren, and many nieces and nephews. ioe i pan 
gia State University in 1994 and 


21jag9.992000H— andeseovoonoqgca9RadedonsanEdepaddndeeadonestoundayeAearisnRgAa0He6 went on to work in the retail industry for more 





~—e aw 


than 25 years. He worked with several charita- 


Christopher B. Pascal J.D. 74 of Washington, D.C, on March 24, 2016. ble organizations, including Leather Leadership 
Frank Marian Parker Jr. M.E.M. 76 of Weaverville, N.C., on Dec. 15, 2015. Conference, Leather Heart Foundation, and 
Patrick L. Whitlow M.D. '76 of Willoughby Hills, Ohio, on March 22, 2016. Lost-n-Found Youth. He is survived by his 


Robert Vernon Jeter Jr. 77 of Concord, N.C. on June 30, 2016. 
Donald D. Jones Ed.D. 77 of Asheville, N.C., on July 6, 2016. 
Kenneth Stewart Moseley Ed.D. 77 of Greensboro, N.C., on May 25, 2016. 


mother, brother, and sister-in-law. 














Drojana esimelania 


“Shy and retiring? 
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Vibrant living. Continuing care. In the heart of Durham. 
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Joseph Allan Tucker H '85 of Mobile, Ala., on March 23, 2016. Howard M. Mora B.S.E. 92 of Fremont, Calif. on April 27, 2016. 

Robert King Raymond M.B.A. ’86 of Wake Forest, N.C., on May 18, 2016. David Lawrence Ronquillo '94 of Orlando, Fla., on Feb. 27, 2016. 
Maureen Antonia Tilley Ph.D. '89 of Colma, Calif., on April 3, 2016. Norman Richard Fitzgerald M.Div. '97 of Elmira, NY., on June 21, 2016. 
Jimmy Hines Towery '89 of Greensboro, N.C., on July 12, 2015. Jason Gary Richards '98 of Traverse City, Mich., on June 24, 2016. 


Daniel Hamilton Webb Ph.D. ’89 of Chattanooga, Tenn., on May 6, 2016. 


2000s 
1 & Os Sanjay Singh Valvani M.B.A. '01 of New York, on June 20, 2016. 


Jean Anne Casey A.M. ‘90 of Hennessey, Okla., on June 28, 2016. Jenny Semans Koortbojian A.M. 06 of Durham, on July 20, 2016. 
Christopher Alan Newton B.S.E. 90 of Gainesville, Fla., on May 29, 2016. 
Clifton Harris McCormick M.B.A. '92 of Cary, N.C., on June 27, 2016. 


Tony Moore ’96 of Atlanta, on 
Feb. 15, 2016. He was a star 
prep-school basketball player; 
USA Today rated him one of the 
best centers in the Washington area in the 
late 1980s. He played for Duke’s team from 
1993 to 1996. He is survived by four sons. 





Wier lmertaerse 


Imagine... a garden of serenity, with exquisite 
plantings and shaded benches where family and friends 
can gather and reflect, in the heart of Duke University. 


Donors who have contributed $25,000 or more to the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens Endowment Fund may have the 
opportunity for their ashes to be interred in the Memorial 
Garden at Duke Gardens.* 


For information, please contact: 


919-684-5579 
SARAH P. memorialgarden@duke.edu 


gardens.duke.edu 


GARDENS 


* Duke University estimates that the non-deductible, fair market value of this 


service is $500; please review this matter with your personal tax advisors. 
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BE PART OF HISTORY 








GRUBB PROPERTIES IS PRIVILEGED TO CONTINUE ITS STEWARDSHIP OF GLEN LENNOX 
WITH THE THOUGHTFUL REDEVELOPMENT OF THIS LEGENDARY COMMUNITY 


| NOW ACCEPTING ACCREDITED INVESTORS 
_ Contact Jonathan Nance at 704.405.5152 
jnance@grubbproperties.com 


grubbproperties.com 





Only accredited investors may invest in the fund, which for natural persons are investors who meet certain minimum 
annual income or net worth thresholds. This investment opportunity is being offered in reliance on an exemption from 
the registration requirements of the Securities Act of 1933 and, as such, is not required to comply with specific disclosure 
requirements that apply to registered offerings. The offered securities are also not subject to the protections of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. The SEC has not passed upon the merits of, or given its approval to, the securities 
the terms of this offering, or the accuracy or completeness of any offering materials. The securities are subject to legal 
restrictions on transfer and resale, and investors should not assume they will be able to resell their securities. Investing 
in such securities involves risk, and investors should be able to bear the risk of the loss of their investment. This is not an 
offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to purchase interests in the fund. Such an offer may only be made by means of a 
Confidential Private Placement Memorandum which describes the terms of any such investment 


Ga GRUBBPROPERTIES 


People who care. Places that matter. 





DEVILIST 


Who should America’s next president include in his or her cabinet? 
We suggest a few Blue Devils worthy of consideration. 





Vice 
President: 
Ken Jeong 
90. If Veep 
has taught us 
anything, the 
vice president 
merely needs 
to be enter- 
taining; Jeong, 
the funnyman 
who starred in 
both Commu- 
nity and The 
Hangover, fits 
the bill. And 

if the candi- 
dates’ health 
is a concern, 

it can’t hurt to 
have Jeong, a 
licensed phy- 
sician, close to 


the Oval Office. 
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Secretary 

of State: 

Nan Keohane. 
The president 
of Duke from 
1993 through 
2004, Keohane 
is a political 
theorist and re- 
cently worked 
as a visiting 
professor at 
both Princeton 
University and 
the Institute 
for Advanced 
Study. But 
more import- 
ant, no matter 
how strained 
international 
relations are, 
they'll pale in 
comparison to 
the student-ad- 
ministration 
struggles on 
Tailgate. 


Secretary 

of Defense: 
Shane 

Battier ’01. 
The starting 
power forward 
on Duke’s 2001 
championship 
team, Battier 
carved out a 
fourteen-year 
career in the 
NBA as a de- 


fensive stopper. 


In Washington, 
he could take 
charge at key 
moments while 
making innu- 
merable little 
contributions 
that’d show 
up in neither 
box scores nor 
the Library of 
Congress. 


Press 
Secretary: 
Kathryn 
Minshew ’08. 
The entre- 
preneur and 
founder of 

the career-de- 
velopment 
platform and 
job discovery 
tool The Muse, 
Minshew has 
the necessary 
credentials 
to—on a daily 
basis—patient- 
ly answer 
questions from 
people needing 
some assis- 
tance. 


Secretary of 
Social Media 
(Proposed 
Department): 
Retta Sirleaf 
92. If Minshew 
handles the 
old guard of 
the media, Sir- 
leaf—a stand- 
up comedian 
known for her 
role of Parks 
and Recreation 
and her en- 
gaging Twitter 
personality— 
can connect 
with younger 
generations 
by simply 
live-tweeting 


national events. 


Secretary 

of Disruption 
(Proposed 
Department): 
Tim Cook 
M.B.A. ’88. The 
chief execu- 
tive officer of 
Apple would 
bring sweeping 
changes to the 
White House: 
(1) no more 
phone jacks, 
(2) updates to 
security that 
are apparent- 
ly necessary 
every other 
week, and 

(3) incredibly 
lengthy pres- 
ident-citizen 
agreements to 
be signed with 
every decision. 


Secretary 

of Remaking 
Keanu Reeves 
Movies from 
the ’90s 
(Proposed 
Department): 
Lesa Kennedy 
83. If we ever 
need a reboot 
of the Soeed 
franchise (and 
arguably, we 
need it more 
than ever), 
Kennedy—the 
chief executive 
officer of Inter- 
national Speed- 
way Corpora- 
tion, a member 
of NASCAR's 
board of 
directors, and 
granddaughter 
of NASCAR 
founder Bill 
France—would 
be our best 
bet. 


Secretary 

of Rationality 
(Proposed 
Department): 
Dan Ariely 
Ph.D. ’98. The 
James B. Duke 
Professor of 
psychology 
and behavioral 
economics, 
and the author 
of Predictably 
Irrational and 
The Upside of 
Irrationality, 
can just tell us 
when we're 
being stupid. 


Maybe you have a different list. Share it with us at dukemag@duke.edu 


Duke 


ae 


April 7-9, 2017 


Time changes everything, except 
true Blue friendships. Come back to 
Iteteclalatcterd recapture, and recreate 
all of your special moments at your 
2017 Duke reunion. 


(oyun c-10lallolam ot-te]larsme)alilal-w-1e 
jwwww.DukeReunions.com 


0S 





So online to see the list of people planning 
o attend your reunion, and be sure to add 
VelUimat-lant-mcelo) 
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Duke Alumni Association 
fee Office * Box 90572 * Durham, NC 27708-0572 
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DUKE 


/ / for ward 


Jeannette Rinehart '51 loves animals 
or anything “with four feet,” she says. 
So she was enthralled the first time she 





visited the Duke Lemur Center, which 


AlARakacuit 
Celeviraves 


50th anniversary this year. 


“It is unique in all the world, and it is an 


experience available only at Duke.” 
Rinehart established two life income 

gifts to support the center in addition to 
ongoing donations. “It’s important to give 
back. | find it very rewarding to support a 
special interest,’ said Rinehart. Her gifts 


will ensure future generations can enjoy 
the places (and primates!) that make 


Duke one of a kind. “Above all, supporting 


emur Center is just such fun!” 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our expert 
team can help you honor the memories, people, 
and places that matter to you. Smart charitable 
planning—at any giving level—may enable you to 
do more than you thought possible while propelling 
Duke forward. Contact us today to unleash your 
inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Circle | nbroken | By Laurent Dubois 








or the past year, I have 

spent untold hours study- 

ing, and sounding out, two 

pages in an old book: Hans 

Sloane's 1707 Voyage to 

the Islands. Ivs a beautiful 
object, large, leather-bound, full of images of trees 
and shells and spiders and fruit. But my colleagues 
David Garner Ph.D. 14 and graduate student 
Mary Caton Lingold and I keep coming back 
to two pages of music—an evanescent fragment 
offered to us from across the centuries. 


For us, these pages have become a door into a 
largely lost world of sound, language, and music. 
They are the earliest example of musical notation 
representing Afro-Caribbean and Afro-Atlantic 
music, and essentially the only one until the late 
eighteenth century. As such, they represent a tiny 
trace of one of the most important musical epics 
in the modern world: the creation of modern Af- 
ro-Atlantic music, which today is as close as we get 
to a global sound, perhaps even a global language. 


Sloane grew up in Northern Ireland and studied in 
France, where he became interested in the bur- 
geoning field of natural history. He traveled to Ja- 
maica in the 1680s and began studying and docu- 
menting the flora and fauna of the island. He soon 
realized that the enslaved Africans on the island’s 
plantations, who had to grow their own food on 
small gardens and provision grounds, had a deep 
knowledge of the natural world. Sloane became 
interested in their cultural life, particularly their 
music, and when he left Jamaica, he carried with 
him three handmade instruments he had acquired 
there. Two of these had gourd bodies covered with 
an animal skin, and flat necks with several strings 
stretched upon them. These are some of the earliest 
known examples of the New World instrument 
that came to be known gener- 

ally as the banjo. 


Dubois is professor of Romance 
studies and history and the director 
of the Forum for Scholars and 
Publics at Duke. He is the author 
of The Banjo: America’s African 
Instrument (Harvard University 
Press, 2016). The “Musical Pas- 


About a decade ago, I began 
playing the banjo, and soon 
I became fascinated by the 
instrument’s history, which 
I've researched in collections 


in the U.S., Europe, and the 


Caribbean. This has been a process of gathering 
tiny fragments from many different places to tell a 
bigger story, and Sloane's work is one of the most 
vital of these fragments. His collection ultimate- 

ly became the foundation for the creation of the 
British Museum, but somewhere along the way 

the instruments from Jamaica were lost, and only 

a few written traces and one image depicting them 
remain. [his same fragment has fascinated Lingold, 
who is writing a dissertation on early Afro-Atlantic 
music, and Garner, a banjo player and composer 
interested in drawing on vernacular musical tradi- 
tions to create new works. They both have taught 
me that no matter how valuable a book might be in 
communicating musical history, it can only do so 
much: To truly understand the language of music, 
you have to hear it. 


So, for the last year, the three of us have been 
meeting to find a way to bring the music of seven- 
teenth-century Jamaica to life. Sloane writes that 
he asked someone he met in Jamaica, a man he 
names simply as Mr. Baptiste, to “take the words 
they sung and set them to Musick.” The result 

is that, in his book, there is musical notation for 
five distinct pieces of music: one called “Angola,” 
another “Papa,” and then three pieces under the 
title “Koromanti.” 


We read and reread the lines, debating the meaning 
of each term. And then David began sounding out 
these complex songs, on banjo and mbira. Each 
time he did, we heard something new and differ- 
ent, and it changed how we read the words, too. 
The music and the text began to shift, together, 
and our interpretation got richer and richer. 


As much as we've explored these pages, though, we 
keep finding new questions. There are words to the 
songs in African languages, whose meaning we still 
need to analyze and under- 
stand. But now that the music 
is living again—on our website 
Musical Passage—other mu- 
sicians and scholars may join 
in the conversation, solving 
the mysteries of the past and 
expanding the early banjo’s 
modern reach. & 


sage’ site is www.musicalpassage. 
org, and the “Banjology” site is 
www.sites.duke.edu/banjology. 
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What the Land Has to Tell 


Little is the 

director of 
education 

and public 
programs at the 
Sarah P Duke 
Gardens. 


ach spring I look 
forward to seeing 
the mayapples 
(Podophyllum 
peltatum) twist 
their way up and out of the ground, 
unfurling like umbrellas and creating 
a short-statured canopy for imagined 
woodland sprites. The size of the colony 
gives me a clue about the quality of soil 
and moisture in the area. ‘The plants also 
let me know that box turtles are proba- 
bly nearby, waiting for the mayapples to 
ripen. Box turtles and mayapples have 
a partnership: Turtles love to snack on 
the fruit, and the plant gets an improved 
chance of germinating its seed once it 
passes through a turtle’s digestive tract. 


Growing up with Midwestern winters, 

I enjoyed the peculiar twilight-purple 
of an Illinois hawthorn’s bark (Crataegus 
mollis) against a field of snow. It’s a cele- 
bration of the serene and richly colored 
snow-filled landscape. The hawthorn 
tree also helps me understand that the 
field was browsed, perhaps by deer or 


cattle, roughly twenty or thirty years ago. 


The browsing discouraged other plants 
from growing, but not the fully armed 
hawthorn with its two-inch thorns that 
dissuade animals from nibbling. 


Of all the stories I have seen, heard, or 
read, the most magnificent is the epic 
saga the land has to tell. Step outside; 
undulating hills, rivers and their valleys, 
the plants that thrive—all are chapters 
in a story that began long, long ago. 
Some stories are large, with continents 
moving, mountains lifting, and valleys 
forming. Other stories are small, such as 
the American beech (Fagus grandifolia) 
that tells us about the deep, rich soils 
that help it thrive, or the ants that help 
a trillium (77i/lium species) transport its 
seed. 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


| By Janice Little 4, 


Years ago | planted a milkweed, com- 
monly called butterfly weed (Asclepias tu- 
berosa), in my garden because | liked the 
flowers and because milkweed is the only 
food for monarch caterpillars. Just days 
later, one monarch caterpillar appeared 
on the plant. It felt good to be helping 
butterflies. The next day I noticed four 
caterpillars on my one plant. The third 
day the plant was gone, entirely con- 
sumed. But nature is clever. The plant 
had enough “oomph” left in its roots 

to send up entirely new stems, leaves, 
and, weeks-later-than-typical, beautiful 
orange flowers. This was a reminder 

that nature’s story has been unfolding 
for thousands of years, whereas | have 
been attentive for less than one human 
lifetime. Butterfly weeds have probably 
gone through that double emergence for 
eons and are well-adapted to the drain 
on their resources. 


Reading the landscape is a daily adven- 
ture for me. It’s my way of actively seeing 
and not allowing nature to drop into 

the role of “wallpaper” in my life. I find 
delight in a plant, a view, or a toad hop- 
ping past my foot, in the rich connection 
to the world around me. I learned to 
look for nature’s stories from the many 
amazing teachers I have encountered in 
person and in books. Sharing those sto- 
ries completes the circle between subject, 
student, and teacher. 


Milkweed illustration by Cynthia Gehrie 
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Tell Me rad Story | By Meaghan Li 


The emoticon is not a recent invention; its use can 
be traced back to the nineteenth century. Today, 
emoticons are the world’s universal language. Simple, 
recognizable pictograms illustrate complex ideas and 
emotions, allowing us to transcend the barriers of 
language, age, and culture. How effective are today’s 
emoticons as a language system? Can they compare 
to ancient Egyptian hieroglyons, and tell a narrative 


without any written words? = 


Li 15 is a London-based designer and illustrator. 
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There’s a Podeast for That | 


fter thirty years as a public radio 
reporter and documentary maker, 
I joined the podcasting stampede 





last fall, launching Scene on Radio 
at Duke’s Center for Documentary Studies. Even more 
than I imagined, I’ve found myself giddy with the sense 
of liberation that comes with the medium. 


More and more listeners are finding their way to this 
new frontier, too. It’s not the only phenomenon that has 
people scratching their heads in 2016. But still, what ex- 
plains it? And perhaps more intriguing, why are so many 
people tuning in? 


We are well into the digital age, after all. And we're pre- 
sumably a visual culture—with movies, spectator sports, 
and cat videos all endlessly available. Podcasts? They 
are, essentially, radio—that is, audio without pictures. A 
medium pronounced obsolete generations ago, with the 
arrival of T'V, at least as a means of telling stories. Yet 
audio storytelling is still here, and flourishing. 


A few months ago there were 250,000 podcasts on iTunes. 
As I write this, we're past 325,000. In less than two 
years—going back to the pre-Serial era, of course—pod- 
casting has gone from a niche activity to one that seem- 
ingly everyone feels compelled to be engaged in, either as 
a listener or creator. And the audience is growing with the 
supply: [Twenty-one percent of Americans over the age of 
twelve listen to podcasts today. 


The first explanation, I think, is that podcasting, like 
radio, boasts humanity's oldest and best storytelling 

tool: the voice. Long before film, photography, even the 
quill pen, people told stories to one another, the pictures 
conjured in the listener's imagination. Stories told in the 
dark. The best radio shows and podcasts spark vivid mov- 
ies for the mind’s eye. It turns out that today’s 

humans, even young ones, will gravitate to 


something akin to their grandparents’ Fibber 
McGee and Molly. 


Add the fact that people are busy, and that 
audio is so companionable. It doesn’t demand 
that you point your eyes at it. It tags along 


Biewen directs the 
audio program at the 
Center for Documen- 
tary Studies, where he 
teaches and produces 
documentary work for 


By John Biewen 


while you do something else—commute, cook, huff 
away on the treadmill. 


At the same time, part of podcasting’s appeal is that it’s 
not radio. Radio people like to talk about the intimacy of 
their medium, but podcasts are more intimate still. Lots 
of us listen to podcasts on our phones, through earbuds. 
‘They effectively deliver those voices and sounds directly 
into our heads. There’s no distance at all. 


Additionally, podcasts are untethered from the clock: They 
wait patiently on your devices, there at your convenience. 
And they, more than radio broadcasts, are free to be 
quirky, less concerned about reaching a mass audience. 
(Though when episodes go viral, they prove to be one of 
the cheapest and most potent platforms out there.) Are 
you into a particular religion, or personal finance, or bicy- 
cling? There’s probably a podcast, or many, for you. 


This podcasting moment represents a burst of freedom. 
Freedom for the creators, certainly. ‘The barriers to entry 
are strikingly low. Have a laptop, a microphone, and an 
Internet connection? ‘There’s no gatekeeper to decide 
whether your piece gets on the radio show, no FCC to 
police your sailor's mouth, and no editor (unless you want 
one) to hinder your creativity or your self-indulgence. 
(Some listeners might wish that more podcast creators did 
have editors.) While they don’t cost much to make, only 
a small fraction will make real money for their creators. 
Like bloggers, some will go away as others soldier on for 
their smaller batches of fans and, mostly, for the joy of it. 
As for liberating the listener, see above: 325,000 podcasts 
and counting. 


For me, the freedom of podcasting means the privilege to 
create a show that reflects my values and sensibilities, and 
those of the center where I work. It means the freedom 
to present a diverse array of voices explor- 
ing the textures of our society and human 
experience—as tellers and producers of 
stories. The freedom to imbue stories with 
the sound of life happening, and to let 
those stories breathe—to present people 
not as sound bites but as three-dimen- 
sional humans. @ 


NPR, the BBC World 


Service, and other 


audiences. 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Classic Communication By ded'W. Atkins 


n 64 B.C., during a time of great political unrest in Rome, Marcus Tullius Cicero 

ran for consul, the highest office in the land. His campaign faced long odds. He 

was not from one of the aristocratic families that made up the political estab- 

lishment; outsiders rarely attained the consulship. Yet as his brother, Quintus, 

suggested in a pamphlet offering campaign advice, Cicero possessed an advantage 
that could overcome his outsider status: In Republican Rome, as in modern democracies, 
effective communication was vital for winning elections, and Cicero was the most accom- 
plished public speaker in Roman history. 


What made Cicero an unsurpassed orator? Besides his brilliance and relentless drive to 
excel, Cicero mastered rhetorical theory from classic handbooks like Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 
He even contributed to the genre himself. A number of devices and principles from these 
ancient handbooks have withstood the test of time. Here are just a few that we have seen, 
two millennia later, in the current presidential campaign: 


Enthymeme. Paradiastole. 

Crucial to campaigning is the ability to defend 
your own record, character, and platform as well 
as to attack your opponent in these areas, as 
Quintus reminded Cicero. This makes it useful 
for your rhetorical toolkit to include paradiasto- 
le, the rhetorical redescription of actions using 
different terms than your opponent to persuade 
your audience to see the actions in an alternate 
moral light. The trick is to realize that the differ- 
ence between virtue and vice often depends on 
the details, which may be interpreted differently. 


In a 140-character world, brevity is digital wit. 
Hence the attractiveness of the enthymeme, a 
type of syllogism in which the speaker intention- 
ally withholds the premises or conclusion of an 
argument. The enthymeme works because of suc- 
cinctness, simplicity, and the active participation 
of the audience, who has to supply the missing 
information. Aristotle noted its powerful popular 
appeal in democratic Athens. 


Among contemporary politicians, Donald Trump 
stands out for arguing in enthymematic form 


in debates, in media interviews, and especially 
on Twitter. For example, Trump responded to a 
weak May 2016 jobs report by the Department 
of Labor by tweeting: “Terrible jobs report just 
reported. Only 38,000 jobs added. Bombshell!” 
Since voters tend to hold the president—and 
more generally his party—responsible for eco- 
nomic performance, and since Hillary Clinton is 
a member of the president's party, in just seventy 
characters Trump has argued that his opponent’s 
economic policies are a dead end. 





For instance, in interviews in early June, Trump 
described Clinton’s use of a private server as a 
“criminal situation,’ whereas Clinton called it a 
“mistake.” Similarly, Trump detractors describe 
his sometimes crude and offensive language as 
inexcusably “racist,” “misogynistic,” and “intol- 
erant,” whereas his supporters excuse this same 
speech by seeing it as part of a “bold,” “cou- 
rageous,” or “honest” assault on an oppressive 
political correctness. 


Logos, ethos, pathos. 


A speaker can persuade by rational argument 
(logos), by the credibility of his or her character 
(ethos), and by arousing the audience's emotions 
(pathos). Given the Clinton campaign website's 
list of detailed policies on more than thirty issues, 
and Trump’s attempts to tap into voters’ anger 
and frustration with the state of our country, you 
could contrast these candidates’ rhetorical styles as 
pitting logos against pathos. But as each candidate 
has turned toward the general election, ethos has 
loomed large. 


In her June Democratic primary victory speech, 
Clinton presented herself as a progressive, ceil- 
ing-breaking pioneer. Trump, meanwhile, coun- 
tered with his own speech presenting himself as a 
“fighter” and “champion” for the people against 
a “rigged [political] system.” If Cicero is right in 
elevating ethos over logos, we can understand 
why Trump supporters may overlook his lack 

of detailed policies if they trust him to fight for 
them. Likewise, Clinton did not rest on her spe- 
cific plans but aimed to earn the trust of Bernie 
Sanders’ progressive voters. 


While it remains to be seen how political rhetoric 
will influence the 2016 presidential campaign, 
Quintus apparently was right about its power 

in the campaign of 64 B.C.: Cicero was elected 
consul. @ 


Atkins is an assistant professor of classical studies 
at Duke. His research and teaching focus on 
Greek and Roman political thought and ethics. 
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[lealing Words | 


f you look at old 

medical texts, you see 

a kind of poetry in 

the naming of things. 

Some names are nearly 

onomatopoeic: The 
rumbling your stomach and intes- 
tines makes is called borborygmus. 
Some names sound like characters 
in an action movie: lhe buccinator 
is the muscle that allows you to pull 
back the angle of the mouth and 
flatten the cheek area. Other names 
are evidence that anatomists have 
imaginations, too: | remember the 
first time I dissected down to the 
bony indentation deep in the head 
that holds the pituitary gland, a part 
called the sella tursica, the Turkish 
saddle. 


But human beings are more than 
their biology, and however beauti- 
ful and fascinating the language of 
medicine can be, that same language 
can be alienating and confusing 

to patients if clinicians do not pay 
attention to other forms of language, 
other ways of speaking about the 
body. This is especially true at the 
end of life, when it is crucial that we 
understand what matters to a patient 
and family. 


By Raymond Barfield 


I once had a patient who was 
eight years old, and who was 
dying from complications relat- 
ed to a bone-marrow transplant. 
His father, who was Muslim, was 
uncertain about decisions he had 
to make such as whether or not to 
do cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
when the child’s heart stopped. 
From within his story, he want- 
ed to be faithful to his son and 
faithful to God. | had no idea how 
to help him find his way. When 

I walked into the room, I heard 
music playing, and so I began our 
conversation by saying, “What 
beautiful music.” 


He answered, “It’s not music.” 
“What is it?” 

“Chanting.” 

“What are they chanting?” 
“The Koran.” 


“What part of the Koran are they 
chanting now?” 


He listened for a while, and then 
he said, “It is the part that says that 
in life we want many things. Some- 
times God says yes. Sometimes 
God says no. But whether God says 
yes or no, praise be to God.” 


Beginning with that part of his 
story, I asked him to tell me more, 
from inside his story, about med- 
icine, God, fatherhood, and the 
dignity of caring for each other. By 
the end of the conversation, he had 
come to clarity about what to do, 
again, from the inside of his story. 
Biology could not help him decide, 
but his story did. 


To say what matters is to make a 
statement of value, and value is 

not a biological concept. When we 
talk about what we value, we use 
the language of stories, faith, hope, 
fear, and mystery. I have come to 
think of the practice of medicine as 
being closer in spirit to the human- 
ities than to the pure sciences. If it 
fails to pay attention to its human- 
istic aspect—the aspect that is most 
fully expressed through storytell- 
ing—medicine has the potential to 
do great harm. 


William Osler—one of the early 
proponents of the application of 
scientific investigation to medical 
exploration—loved literature. He 
pitied physicians who didn't read 
literature; he thought they had to 
learn to read stories, to listen to 
the inside world of others, which 
is what stories do. As a physician, 
when youre welcomed into the 
life of another person as a guest, to 
wield power responsibly, you need 
a way to grasp that world. 


‘The inside of a person’s world is 
revealed through stories. And to 
tell or listen to stories well, we 
must care about the language that 
is being used. ™ 


Barfield is associate 
professor of pediatrics 
and Christian 
philosophy in the 
schools of medicine, 
divinity, and 
nursing. He is a 
pediatric oncologist 
and palliative care 
physician, and he 
directs the medical 
humanities program 
in The Trent Center 
for Bioethics, 
Humanities, and 


History of Medicine. 
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A Word That Can’t Be Captured in Words | py chartes L. campbell 


Campbell is 
professor of 
homiletics in the 
divinity school and 
a former president 
of the Academy of 
Homiletics. His 
most recent book, 
coauthored with 
Johan Cilliers, is 
Preaching Fools: 
The Gospel as a 
Rhetoric of Folly. 


he language of faithful preaching is tensive language— 
unsettled language, language at the breaking point. For it 
is language that seeks to speak of God, but cannot fully 
speak of God. It is the destabilizing language of story and 
metaphor, paradox and poetry, which gestures toward the space created 
when language reaches its limits and words collide with each other. The 
language of preaching, as theologian Karl Barth has put it, is always 
a ‘provisional attempt,’ never the final word, never controlled by the 
preacher. Preachers seek to speak of the divine, but always speak humanly, 
ever aware that our words cannot be equated with the Word of God. 


Preachers are like the “madman” in Dostoevsky’s short story “Ihe Dream 
of a Ridiculous Man.” The man has a vision in a dream, and he must 
share it; he must preach, as at least one translation puts it. But there is a 
problem: “I do not know how to put it into words,” he says. “After my 
dream I lost the knack of putting things into words. At least, into the 
most necessary and important words. But never mind. I shall go on and 
I shall keep on talking, for I have indeed beheld it with my own eyes, 
though I cannot describe what I saw.” Like the ridiculous man, faithful 
preachers seek to bear witness to a message that simultaneously claims us 
and confounds us. 


‘The language of preaching is unfinished language. Preachers seek to form 
into words a Word that can never be captured in words. So preaching is 
an ongoing, never-ending provisional attempt. [here is a reason preachers 
step into the pulpit week after week. ‘The repetition is a form of confes- 
sion: We haven’ gotten it right yet; we need to try again, to “keep on 
talking.” As Swedish homiletician Carina Sundberg has noted, each week 
we seek to place another small linguistic fragment into a mosaic that is 
never complete. Because preachers can only speak humanly, we keep on 


speaking. 


At the same time, preachers must also, paradoxically, speak boldly, which, 
as my students repeatedly remind me, can be dangerous and scary. 
Though always a provisional attempt, preaching nevertheless calls us to 
speak truth—to risk, to dare, to testify. 


At the top of almost all my course syllabi I include a quotation from the 
classical pianist Hélene Grimaud: “A wrong note that is played out of 
élan, you hear it differently than one that is played out of fear.” Here is 
the deep tension within the language of preaching, whether it takes the 
form of poetry or parable or prophecy: Preaching involves both speaking 
humbly and speaking with élan. It involves speaking without fear of the 
wrong note, while confessing there will always be wrong notes. It is thus 
language that finally gestures beyond itself, relying not only on human 
thetoric but also on the grace and promise of the living God to inspire 
and create anew. @ 
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| come from sugarcane and rice 

Gold that never touched the fingertips of my people 
Just blessed their skin a honeyed brown 

Left their lips sweet and fruitful 

So I know my) tongue got a power to it 


Gives something prolific 





Like a stream of a current 
[he way Kaieteur spreads arms wide to catch me in my dreams 
So when I wake 

My mouth be humming a melody 
Like waterfall 

Like life being made new 

Over and over 

When I speak 

It rains like a Hood 

A quick rushing in air 

To tremor the silence 

My words be an earthquake 

A rupture 

A break in all that is set and known 
And now there is a shift to new 
My words be a miracle 

A birth 

A gold skin mother who labored with fire in her womb 
Felt the burn as I was conceived 

Knew something strong was coming 

And she let the soulfulness of her words 
Pour out into the space around 

With her voice she claimed it 

With a forced language 

One not native to my ancestors 

She still took back her voice through a roar 
Same roar I hear when I speak 

Cause our voice merge 

Amplified echo 

| am my mother’s daughter 

Which is to say 

I am a queen 


Royalty—the women in my blood line be goddess 





Know how to speak life and joy into a dead thing 
Rattle a body back whole 

With comfort of a kiss 

Breath be a ray of sun 

Lyrics be a horizon— 

Grace 

My words be a gospel 

Miraculous 

A clean thing 

Tongue deliverance 

A blessing through the dark days 

So when I speak the language of my mother, and my mother’s mother 
And those before who lived through the darkness of a man’s touch 
And was too holy 

To fall chaos 

Know then that I only let my lips 

Speak a praise song 

Tributes with meaning 

Would never speak into dust and tombstone 

Nor let man colonize my kingdom with a fist again 
Nor let him map my nation with jaw 

Stretch wide enough to try to swallow 

My full 

My hips of struggle and pain 

But still sways 

Never will cease its rhythm for another 

Like my voice 

Never goes mute to allow another to taint it 

This body 

With my great grandmother's quick tongue 

My grandmother's laugh lines 

Mother's unwavering speech 

Still carries on 

The way an empress does 


Croker-Benn is a rising junior majoring in cultural anthropology with a 
minor in global health. She loves music, dancing, and poetry. She sees her 
mother, who came to America from Guyana by herself, as her role model. 
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hat separates a poem from a 

jingle? Is a tagline just poetry 

that persuades us to buy some- 

thing? Is poetic speech simply 
an advertisement for something that cannot be 
purchased? These were the questions that we asked 
each afternoon in a seminar I taught through the 
English department at Duke, “Mad Men/Avant 
Poets.” 


‘The course, and the questions above, asked us to 
think about social conventions that cordon off one 
form of concise, rhythmic language from another. 
Rather than assume that a poem is what appears 
on a library shelf, and an ad is what occupies the 
ever-expanding marketplace, we explored instan- 
ces in which the fields of poetry and professional 
promotion overlapped. 


One of the best examples came in the form of 
Margaret Fishback, a successful copywriter and 
poet whose papers are housed at Duke’s Ruben- 
stein Library in the Hartman Center for Sales, Ad- 
vertising, and Marketing History. Born in 1900, 
Fishback found her way to Madison Avenue and 
her first advertising job with R.H. Macy's compa- 
ny by age twenty-six. She would eventually rise to 
the rank of copy chief before departing Macy’s in 
1958. 


A 1938 brochure advertising luggage illustrates 

the young copywriter’s zeal for the well-fashioned 
phrase. With a cartoon pelican on the cover, the 
pamphlet—titled Zhe Vanishing American—begins, 
“Some people still go around, pelican-fashion, 
stuffing over-night toothbrushes into breast pockets, 
and distending the middle-aged hips of world-weary 
brief cases with pajamas, papers, and odd bits of 
string.” The narrative, brimming with literary de- 
vices and conspicuously wrought formulations, pro- 
ceeds by drawing a comparison between the idyllic 


Mr. and Mrs. Sleek and Mr. and Mrs. Frump. 


Just as she embellished her ad copy with literary 
flourishes, she brought to her poetry the pithy and 
knowing tone of a copywriter. Between 1932 and 
1940, Fishback published five volumes of poetry, 
mostly light verse, with jocular titles like 7 Feel 
Better Now (1932) and I Take It Back (1935). Her 
skill at light verse—a form that addresses trivial 
subject matter with outlandish word play, sim- 


eedu 


plistic rhyme schemes, and heavy alliteration—is 
flexed in a different way in some of her print ad 
campaigns. One can see this at work in one of her 
taglines for Macy’s: 


A local Socrates remarked 

As on his Macy bed he parked, 

“I need no sleep-inducing pills, 
For I shop where they POST NO 
BILLS” 


And, in fact, the elements of light verse remain a 
go-to style today. Just a few years ago the famous 
skin-care company Oxy made a splash with its ad 
campaign “from zitty to pretty.” 


When it’s good, Fishback’s poetry highlights new 
perspectives on old questions, like whether ad copy 
can ever be elevated to art. Consider, for instance, 
the poem “The Fashion Copywriter Turns Nature 
Lover”: 


Gunmetal swallows 
Flying here and there 
Honey-beige trees 
And sunglow air, 
Bronze-nude grass 
And silversheen rain— 
Beckon me down 

A fragrant grege lane. 


Where the title is the setup, the poem provides 

the punchline, making the brunt of the joke the 
copywriting lexophile. Determined to prove the 
artfulness of her craft, the copywriter employs the 
most poetic-sounding diction. But the effort to 
sound poetic is decidedly not the path to poetry. 
Instead, poetry is a matter of seeing the world sim- 
ply—using the old terms to new ends, rather than 
accumulating a horde of disposable adjectives. It’s 
hard to beat the vernacular eloquence of a phrase 


like “got milk?” 


Through her poems, Fishback is telling us some- 
thing fundamental about advertising: It most re- 
sembles art or poetry when it relinquishes the de- 
sire to seem poetic and merely expresses a creative 
idea in simple, common terms. The well-crafted 
advertisement participates in the general spirit of 
poetic longing, as it strives to revive our rapport 
with the world at hand. @ 
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Some people still go around, 


pelican-fashion, stuffing over-night toothbrushes into breast pockets, 
and distending the middle-aged hips of world-weary brief cases 
with pajamas, papers, and odd bits 
of string. If they think this hurts 
us more than it does them, they've 
never watched the “welcoming” 


committee on their arrival for a 


week end. 





OW COMPARE Dowdy Dick with Our Ideal, who believes in the 
Ne case for the right occasion. He packs hastily too, and he’s 
virile, but he has his pride. When he takes off for an unpremeditated 
over-night business trip, he races home, 
like any he-man, but instead of wallowing 
in the attic, and coming up for air with 
Grandma’s retired string marketing bag, 
ora moribund brief case, he has the perfect 
bag on his closet shelf. He keeps it proudly 
and handily enthroned in plain sight, 
whereas the gypsy gentleman with make- 
shiftluggage hides his, to avoid rising gorge. 





Porters never snub Our Hero. They fight for his russet cowhide 
18-inch zipper job. Priced in accordance with our famous under 
selling cash policy it is only 9.34... a dandy Christmas qift! 


HEN THERE'S the Family Group of Mongrel Bags. They've 

been accumulating for years, like barnacles, in the home of those 
vanishing Americans, Mr. and Mrs, Joe Frump. Each time they go 
on a trip, Joe assails Mrs. F mercilessly for 
her sloppy ways. Why hasn’t she bought new 
bags, he wants to know. “Holeee smoke. 
they're cheap enough, at Macy’s,” says he, 
“and plenty smart, and practical too.” Mrs 
F always parries with some crack about 
Macy’s being open to men just the same as 
women, and off they go, all disgruntled on 
their so-called holiday. 





Mrs. Frump would like to 
of her things were packed i 
100, so she thinks it wise tq 
lest some good friend pass by 
dilapidated Bossie, her old co 


pretend she doesn't know him, but some 
m his genuine carly American Gladstone 
help pick up the pieces. She is terrified 
and witness her shame, which includes 
whide colleg’ mate. 
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ART AND COMMERCE: This pamphlet Fishback penned for Macy’s features a handwritten note to a family 


member, showing off her recent work. 


Courtesy Rubenstein Library at Duke University 





Even his best friends won't tell 


him how they feel—we hope! 


Be LET’S not brood over the Frumps, when we have the smart 
and thrifty Nicholas Sleeks to occupy our thoughts. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sleek are wise—they know appearances are important, that 
good looks instill confidence, that it’s fun 
to feel fashionable. So when they set out 
on a quick cruise to the country, Nick 
takes his Macy 2-Suiter of water-repellent 
“Chevron” canvas, while his lady packs 
up a pair of her “Solight” cases to match, 
thereby adding atmosphere to the land- 
scape, and convenience to the voyage. 





Nick's 2-Suiter Wardrobe (24.94) contain 6 shirts, 6 sets of 
underwear, 6 pairs of socks, 6 handkerchiefs, his other pair of 
shoes, 1 pair of slippers, 2 pajamas, a dressing case, a flannel robe, 
and 2 suits. The whole works weighs 35 pounds—airplane limit 
Mrs. Sleck’s 29-inch Chevron “Solight” (19.89) has an 18-inch 
haby sister (10.89). Sister, stripped, weighs 44 pounds, is smart, 


and easy to handle. 


| DAS you be a Frump, or a pelican. Don’t spend ten months of 
the year wishing you had the right case at the right time, and 
the other two months waiting for Christmas in the hope that Santa 
Claus will help you out. It’s true he may, for luggage makes a per- 
fect gift, but give him a hint by selecting something now from the 
following pages, around which Mr. Claus may build you a Christ- 
mas ensemble. 


To travel with mismated, dog-eared luggage is like wearing be- 
draggled clothes, when you cou/d be smart. If you are lethargically 
packing fine clothes in dowdy bags, we must ask you either to give 
up the clothes, or turn over a new leaf and buy luggage fit to associ- 
ate with them. You wouldn't wear a weather-beaten shirt and bat- 
tered shoes with a brand-new, beautiful, custom-tailored suit. Or 
would you? If you would, then don’t give this booklet another 
thought. But if you are properly remorseful, leaf through these 
pages, check your pets, and leave the marked booklet where your 
nearest and dearest cannot fail to stumble on your heart's desire. 
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Speaking the Speech 
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t was the stigma of being considered 

a “blue-jeaned slobbermouth” that 

drove Marlon Brando to bellow himself 

hoarse in an Omaha cornfield. Wood- 
shedding for the role of Mark Antony in Joseph 
Mankiewicz’s film of Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, 
Brando was urged by his mother to do classical 
(read: respectable) work. He joined a largely British 
cast—including veterans John Gielgud and James 
Mason—with enough Shakespeare experience to 
have Brando shaking in his boots. 


His was the plight of the American actor with im- 
postor syndrome: Ill-prepared by an education that 
stresses the sciences, sports, and quantifiable skills, 
coupled with the hazing inherent in junior-high- 
school round-robin readings of Romeo & Juliet, 
American actors find themselves howling in a pro- 
verbial cornfield when confronted with blank verse. 


They've been prepared to bare their most raw 
emotions, gnash their teeth, and curse madly, but 
the depth of verbal soul-power required to “speak 
Shakespeare” is often underdeveloped. (The excep- 
tions are those kids who grow up freestyling and 
reciting intellectual strains of hip-hop, an art rarely 
taught in schools, but one that prepares actors at 
an early age to deliver the speech.) American actors 
and audiences, then, often approach the most-per- 
formed plays in the world as if they're written in 
Esperanto. 


And yet...those poised British actors struggle with 
the street-fight style that American actors learn 
playing Sam Shepard, Lynn Nottage, and Arthur 
Miller and watching Orange Is the New Black, 
Breaking Bad, and Girls. We bring an emotional 
muscle to the words at which those pretty talkers 
marvel. 


Acting Shakespeare’s plays requires a sense of poetic 
weight to tickle the frontal cortex and a brawn to 
work the gut. It should look easy and hit hard. The 


Brits are masters of keeping the ball in the air on 


| By Jay O’Berski 


feverish rising inflections, whereas here we ground 
every sentence with a turgid “dying fall.” I spend 
a lot of time reminding my students at Duke that 
the argument hasn't ended just because the line 
has. Keep setting up the shot, I tell them, and 
only take it when youre sure you'll kill with it. 
Once freed from their linguistic shackles, Amer- 
ican students can use their natural swagger and 
optimism to full effect. 


Yet American actors (spoken-word artists except- 
ed) still fear unfettered language that sounds like 
what it represents. We're taught to administer di- 
rect statements of fact rather than debate a point 
with ourselves. The twin pillars of Shakespeare's 
language are that each word contains an aural 
hieroglyphic of what it stands for as well as its 
own antithesis. “To be or not to be” is not just a 
question. It’s an accidental, college-aged detective’s 
tactic to shake a murderous suspect off his trail. 
You can't just belt it out like a Broadway song and 
expect the audience to feel the waves of meaning 
nested within it. 


As for Brando in Julius Caesar: He's the best thing 


in it. 


Mason and Gielgud are transmitting from a 
mannered stage somewhere in the West End, 
while Brando is like a dockworker between two 
gangsters in a black sedan. He brings the raw psy- 
chology of twentieth-century acting to the politic 
Antony while holding his own with the text. 


Ironically, he asked Gielgud to record his part 
for him and learned the inflection and cadence 
through imitating the more seasoned actor. His 
method would be frowned upon by purists, but 
a genius like Brando never held much regard for 
acting rules. Instead, he overcame a Nebraskan 
education during which more time was spent 
milking cows than reciting Shakespeare. And so 
he united rhetorical eloquence with homegrown 
gumption. Mf 


O'Berski teaches acting, improv, Shakespeare, and Black Theater Workshop at Duke and teaches acting in 
China and Africa with Incubator International Actor Training. 
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bring an emotional muscle to theswverds 
at which those pretty talkers nagrvel. 


falling for the ast Talkers | By Cameron Howard 


hen I was four years old, | 

watched Thats Entertainment!, 

the time-capsule compilation 
film documenting the golden age of MGM musicals. 
I was entranced. My delight was so profound, in 
fact, that my mom noted the reaction in my baby 
book, alongside more typical milestones like my 
height and first words. 


To me, the movie was pure magic. I felt an 
immediate connection to what I saw onscreen, 
despite the fact that most of it had been filmed 

forty years before I was born. As I grew up into an 
obsessed teenager, | watched everything I could from 
this bygone era, from classic musicals like Singin’ in 
the Rain to film noir, Esther Williams’ swimming 
extravaganzas, Westerns, melodramas, and screwball 
comedies. I’ve derived countless hours of enjoyment 
from these films and made it my personal mission to 
spread the wonder. 


I love the way classic movies look: the smoky 

glow of black-and-white stock, 1940s Technicolor 
saturated in pink, chartreuse, and foggy blue, the 
1950s musicals buffed to a vibrant, high shine. And 
I adore the way they sound: the lush scores and big 
voices with just a hint of metallic microphone, the 
unfamiliar slang—Dames! Swell! On the levell—and 
of course the distinctive mid-Atlantic dialect with its 
soft vowels, sharp Ts, and nonexistent Rs. 


But it’s the dialogue—the whip-smart, zippy 
conversations, the comebacks that crackle—that 
brings me back again and again. Characters in old 
films talk all the time, stuffing scenes 
with clever, beautifully constructed 
repartee. Romantic leads fall in 

love through conversation, and if 
characters begin by insulting each 
other in glorious ways, you can be 
certain they'll be embracing when 
“The End” appears. When the 
fast-talking dame—think Rosalind 
Russell in His Girl Friday (1940)— 


engages in a battle of words with 


Howard 09 majored 

in English at Duke and 
earned an M.A. in film at 
the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. She writes a blog, 
TheBlondeAtTheFilm.com, 
on classic Hollywood and 
currently is working on a 
book about Esther Williams 
and Joel McCrea. She lives 


her male co-star, she usually comes out victorious. 
In these films, conversation is a level playing field. 
And since the Production Code forbade swearing — 
the famous “Frankly, my dear, | don’t give a damn” 
line in Gone With the Wind (1939) was barely 
approved—old movies use more creative ways to 
express strong emotion. 


The Code, as well as stricter social conventions, 
meant that characters couldn't say exactly what 

they meant. They had to hint, suggest, and use 
hilarious euphemisms, which gives the dialogue an 
intriguing wryness, subtlety, and complexity. (Think 
Jane Austen vs. texting.) The language is both the 
charm and the challenge of these films, but it’s not 
particularly timeless. When I try to interest friends 
in movies like Bringing Up Baby (1938), they're 
often more baffled than amused. The language 

flies by too quickly and too strangely. Take, for 
example, when Katharine Hepburn’s character gets 
a letter from her brother claiming that her new pet 
leopard “likes dogs.” She says, offhandedly and with 
breathless speed, “I don’t know if Mark means that 
he eats dogs or is fond of them. Mark is so vague 

at times!” It’s just one of a dozen such jokes in the 
short scene, so Hepburn, with her airy, mannered 
accent, doesn’ hit it hard. I’m no longer surprised 
when I’m the only one laughing. 


The wordplay is relentless. “Waiter, will you serve the 
nuts?” asks Myrna Loy in The Thin Man (1934). “I 
mean—would you serve the guests the nuts?” Maybe 
contemporary ears have to learn how to hear this 
kind of humor to appreciate it. (You wouldn't bypass 
Shakespeare because the language 
and rhythm are unfamiliar.) In this 
distracted age, it’s interesting to 
watch characters so engrossed in 
their conversations, conversations 
that require the full attention of the 
viewer, too. It’s magical to fall under 
the spell of that connection—with 
the classics now more available than 
ever, here’s hoping that more of us 
do. # 


in Durham with her dog, 


Esther. 
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His Girl Friday, Bringing Up Baby, Gone with the Wind, and The Thin Man images courtesy Wikipedia 
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The Worst Word in the Knelish Language By ShaneiRvan 


ur native tongue is beautiful and 

expressive, even if it’s not technically 

one of the world’s Romance languag- 

es. English is, by category, a West 
Germanic language, and German itself is—at least to 
our ears—a guttural, aggressive array of dense consonant 
clusters and fricatives and glottal stops. Like our linguis- 
tic cousins, we may lack the flowing poetry of Italian or 
French, but over time English has inherited the entire 
world; as anyone who watches the annual Scripps-How- 
ard spelling bee knows, our dictionary boasts diverse 
origins. Language may be the most inclusive aspect of 
our modern society, in fact, because our adoption of new 
words is largely unconscious. 


I love almost every word, from longer conceptual gems like 
“transcendence” and “ethereal” to short, blunt instruments 
of outrage and abuse, like...well, like any four-letter word 
you can imagine. English is limitless—it can never be mas- 
tered, or memorized, but it has endless variety. 


If you want to talk about something that happens at 
sunset, you have a range of words at your disposal, from 
the simple “dusk” to the mystic “gloaming” to the arcane 
“crepuscule.” We have words that die, and we have words 
that are newborn, like Michael Chabon’s “aetataureate” 
(of or pertaining to a golden age), or Stephen Colbert’s 
“truthiness” (the quality of seeming to be true, even if 
not actually true). We have words that have been utterly 
transformed (when was the last time you used “audition” 
to mean “the power of hearing”?), and we have words 
that badly need to be revived (I can't be the only one who 
wishes cowards were still called “poltroons,” or that a 
woman who could see the future was a “pythoness”). 


In short, we are rich with words, and even the bad ones 
are great, in their own terrible ways. But there is one 
exception—a word so misshapen, so awkward, and so 
ill-suited to its meaning, that it stands out like a cruel 
anomalous joke in an otherwise perfect 
system. 


That word is “pulchritude.” 


Ryan '05 writes for Paste 
Magazine and is the author 


of The New York Times 


As far as I’ve been able to tell, there is no uglier word in 
the entire English language. Speaking the word aloud 

is an arduous journey with no reward—your mouth 
will make the same shape as it does when you've tasted 
a strawberry whose underside was covered with mold. 
Reading the word is almost as bad, since each of its 
component syllables is a grisly microcosm of the whole. 
“Pulk” is a decaying vase of bile in an abandoned cellar. 
“Krit” is the malodorous black flower that wilts over the 
edge. “Tyood” is the last corrupted petal, falling to the 
bare floor, where it will spawn the tree that poisons the 
earth. 


In a perfect world, “pulchritude” would be a catch-all 
description for something so obscene, something so far 
beyond our conception of evil and apocalypse, that it 
never actually occurred, and therefore the word itself 
vanished into the mists of history, there to languish for 
eternity without resurrection. 


In our imperfect world, “pulchritude” means physical 
beauty. Which is proof, as if we needed it, that irony is a 
monster. 


Originally from Latin, pulchritude first appeared in Mid- 
dle English in the fifteenth century, and claims offshoots 
like “pulchrous,” “pulchrify,” “pulchritudinous,” and the 
gratuitous synonym “pulchritudeness.” It simply will not 
die—it has lately appeared on TV shows Bones and The 
West Wing, as well as in an Anne Rice novel, a jazz song, 
and many syndicated crossword puzzles. Wisconsin bas- 
ketball player Nigel Hayes used it on Twitter once, which 
makes it even sweeter that Duke beat his team for the 
national title in 2015. Coach K wouldn't be caught dead 
with that foul word on his lips. 


“Pulchritude” as “beauty” is a bad cosmic joke, obviously 
crafted by a cruel god. Think of everything you've ever 
loved to look upon, from the human form to a breath- 
taking landscape to a favorite piece of 
art. Each one of these could be described 
with the word “pulchritude,” and to me, 
that’s a small linguistic tragedy. 


best seller Slaying the Tiger. 
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The Power of Pronouns 
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his past February I was invited 
to give a lecture at a Duke sem- 
inar called “LGBTQ Activism 
and History.” I arrived a bit 
late, and each of the dozen or 
so students had already filled 
out a name card, a folded piece 
of paper that indicated their 
full name and pronouns. I was 
puzzled for two reasons: First, 
why state your pronouns? Isn't 
it pretty obvious who's a man 
and who's a woman, who gets 
“he” versus “she”? Second: Two 
of the students had put down 
“they, them, their.” 


I followed suit, scribbling: 
“Steven. He/him/his.” 


As it turned out, the pair had 
chosen gender-neutral pro- 
nouns, often used by those 
who identify as “non-binary” or 
“genderqueer” (both of which 
come under the transgender 
umbrella). One of the students 
was Ji-Ho Park, a chemistry 
major who graduated this past 
May. Park explained to me that 
they do not identify as either a 
man or a woman, which is why 
they use gender-neutral pro- 
nouns. (Newspapers including 


By Steven Petrow 


The Washington Post now use 
the pronoun that an individual 
requests, signaling both accep- 
tance and respect.) 


Language matters because, as 
Park told me, “the develop- 
ment of vocabulary is crucial to 
understanding.” I'll admit all 
this seems newish and compli- 
cated to me. It was only a few 
months ago that a neighbor's 
teenage daughter explained 

to their parents and friends 
that they were “pan-sexual” 
(the sexual attraction to a 
person of any sex—male or 
female—or gender—mascu- 
line, feminine, or somewhere 
in between). Now the request 
was for us to use gender-neutral 
pronouns. We tried but flubbed 
it, until finally the thirteen- 
year-old exclaimed, “Please 
respect my pronouns” —and 
the light went on. What they 
were saying was, “Please respect 
who I am.” 


Of course, language is about 
communication, but it’s also 
about showing respect. That's 
why we use titles like “Dr.” 
or “Professor” or “Mr.” and 


McWE 








“Ms.” That’s why we call the 
one-time-Olympian “Caitlyn 
Jenner” now—that’s her legal 
name. That's also why we ad- 
dress a woman who keeps her 
birth name after marriage by 
that name and not her spouse's 
(and vice versa). 


This change in pronouns, 
however, upsets some people, 
especially those with strong 
feelings about what I'll call 
“The Incontrovertible Rules of 
English.” To be honest my in- 
ner Strunk and White struggled 
at first with this evolution of 
the language: “They” is plural, 
right? 


While purists object that a 
plural pronoun like “they” can’t 
be used as a singular, linguists 
point to the example of “you” 
as a pronoun that has been 
both singular and plural in 
common usage: “You” began 
its life as plural (the singular 
second person was ‘thou”) and 
then began serving as singular 
as well. Today we use “you” 

to mean a single person (“are 
you talkin’ to me?”) or a group 
(“you may take your seats”). If 





— 


“you” can be either singular or 
plural, why not “they”? 


Of course, in the South we all 
know that the plural of “you” 


(ae) 


ismyaalle 


To this debate, a friend of mine 
noted snarkily: “People need 

to follow the rules of grammar. 
You just can’t toss them on 

a whim!” It was not whimsy 
back in the 1970s, though, 
when “Ms.” was introduced 

as an alternative to “Miss” 

and “Mrs.” Despite vocifer- 
ous opposition by linguists, 
journalists, and traditionalists, 
this new title caught on because 
it obviated the need to identify 
a woman by her marital status. 
Ditto now for a person’s gender 


identity. 


Which is how I came to under- 
stand that the evolution of lan- 
guage should be accepted, even 
when not fully understood, and 
respected. Both Ji-Ho Park and 
my neighbor are not pronouns, 
but people. And if they want 
me to refer to them with a gen- 
der-neutral pronoun, I will do 
my best. Yall should, too. & 


PECT 


Petrow ’78 is a 
journalist and author 
of five books. His 
columns on modern- 
day civility have 
appeared in The 
Washington Post, The 
New York Times, USA 
Today, and Time. He 
lives in Hillsborough, 
North Carolina. 
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Supreme Wordsmith | By Evan Young 


ven his 

detractors 

acknowl- 
edge that few justices ever have 
approached the clear, powerful, 
and evocative writing style that 
the opinions of the late Justice 
Antonin Scalia consistently 
typified. 


Scalia wasn’t merely a craftsman; 
he truly loved words. He reveled 
in the nuance of their meanings, 
sought out their exact contours 
and origins, and ruminated on 
how best to link them together. 
He delighted in replacing per- 
fectly good words with others 
that were just a bit better, more 
precise. Genuine exultation 
came from replacing an entire 
phrase, already tightly written, 
with a single word that better 
conveyed his desired meaning. 


In the year I spent working in 
Scalia’s chambers, I came to 
understand that he loved words 
not just for their utility but also 
for their beauty. In the midst 

of discussing a pending case, he 
often would quote a poem or a 
particularly apt line from litera- 
ture, foreign or domestic. Once, 
I heard him quoting (in French) 
a line from Voltaire’s Candide— 
and it cut to the very heart of 
the argument he was making. 


To be clear, it wasn't fancy 


words that Scalia liked or found 
beautiful. He didn’t collect rare 
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specimens to display his vast 
knowledge, wearing them as a 
general wears his medals. He 
instead valued the right word, 
preferably one with a little 
panache. 


For instance, the word “jig- 
gery-pokery” goes back hun- 
dreds of years. Webster's Sec- 
ond—the dictionary he found 
authoritative, and on which we 
Scalia clerks still rely—defines 
it as “sham; humbug.” Even 
without knowing its history or 
meaning, no reader needed a 
dictionary when Scalia derided 
the majority's “interpretive jig- 
gery-pokery” in King v. Burwell, 
one of the Affordable Care Act 


decisions. 


Equally in United States v. 
Windsor, where he, in dis- 

sent, argued for the Defense 

of Marriage Act. “[W]hatever 
disappearing trail of [the majori- 
ty’s] legalistic argle-bargle one 
chooses to follow,” Scalia wrote, 
the veal rationale was quite 
different. Any doubt about what 
“argle-bargle” meant? 


And perhaps Scalia’s most 
famous bon mot came in his 
dissent in Morrison v. Olson with 
the phrase “this wolf comes as 

a wolf.” Just six one-syllable 
words that efficiently, clearly, and 
memorably convey a complicat- 
ed viewpoint: that while previous 
lawlessness at least had been 


cloaked in the garb of legality 
(per Scalia, like a wolf arriving 
“in sheep's clothing”), what the 
court blessed in Morrison was far 
worse—undisguised lawlessness. 


One of the best (and scariest) 
parts of working for Scalia was 
the certainty that he would be 
unsparing with a clerk who pro- 
posed cumbersome or clunky 
language for an opinion. “The 
Booking” was a prime oppor- 
tunity for instruction. It was so 
named because, before sending 
a draft beyond the Scalia cham- 
bers, the clerk would wheel in 

a library cart containing every 
authority cited in a draft. The 
justice and the law clerk would 
sit down together, each with a 
copy of the draft in hand, to ex- 
amine it word by word, pulling 
each book off the cart as each 
citation arose. 





My first booking was terrifying 
because | had not understood 
the intensity the justice brought 
to the experience. Nothing was 
sacred. Every word had to be 
accurate, it had to legitimately 
advance the reasoning that the 
opinion sought to convey, and 
it had to form both the most 
efficient and the most pleasing 
linguistic way of achieving those 
goals. About five minutes in, I 
realized what I had envisioned 
as a kind of casual dress rehears- 
al was, to the justice, more like 
opening night on Broadway. I 


felt grossly unprepared and 
almost physically ill. The 
next several hours—a book- 
ing in small cases took that 
long and could span multi- 
ple days for more extended 





opinions—were among the 
most stressful of my life, as 
with each passing sentence 
I feared that some inad- 
vertent but colossal error 


(and thus my own incom- 





petence) would be exposed. 
I was lucky: My mistakes 
in that first booking were 
relatively minor. 


Fm ONUM eis MIM UEN ULE Sattar suc reiatcons 
A at the University of Texas 
: School of Law for several 
I re alized what I had years now, and a large num- 
ber of students (often add- 


envisioned as a kind of _ iessbligtor discaim 


er that they “didn’t always 


wkow.com 


agree with him”) have noted 
that Scalia was the most 
casual dress rehearsal reer jaca 
f 5 entire law-school careers— 
was to the Uu stice the justice whose opinions 
2 J 9 they would seek out to re- 
ally understand what a case 


more like opening was about. But whether 


they realize itor not, those Young ’99 is 
students are learning more _—a partner at 
night on B roadway. from Scalia than just legal Baker Botts LLP 
doctrine. They are soaking — where he is chair 
up more powerful ways to of the Austin 
use the lawyer's only real office's litigation 
tool—words. department. He 
clerked for Justice 


Antonin Scalia in 
the 2005-06 term. 
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The Places Words Go 


By Daniel José Camacho 


In-ter-sec-tion-al-rty, 


a concept that started in academia 
and became popular among grass- 
roots activists, recently has exploded 
in broader culture. Today, there’s 
even a viral YouTube video that uses 
pizza to explain its meaning. So 
when Hillary Clinton, on March 

6, 2016, tweeted that: “We face 

a complex, intersectional set of 
challenges...” it signaled intersec- 
tionality’s full entrance into the 
mainstream. 


Yet, what does it mean for this 
discourse, which originated in 


black feminist circles, to now enjoy 
popularity in a variety of contexts 
and uses? What happens to lan- 
guage when it travels and is possibly 
expanded, radicalized, reshaped, 
de-radicalized, depoliticized, and 
even re-politicized? 


Law professor Kimberlé Crenshaw 
first brought attention to intersec- 
tionality in a 1989 article for The 
University of Chicago Legal Forum. 
She addressed the problematic 
consequences of treating race and 
gender as mutually exclusive cate- 
gories of experience and analysis. 
Crenshaw exposed how various le- 
gal and political frameworks failed 
to address black women’s experien- 
ces, which were not reducible to 
just race or gender. 


Black feminists such as Patricia 
Hill Collins built on Crenshaw’s 
thoughts to talk about race, gender, 
and class as interlocking systems of 
oppression. For activist bell hooks, 


intersectionality is about white 





supremacist capitalist patriar- 

chy. Eventually, intersectionality 
discourse would incorporate sexual 
orientation and attempt to hold 
all facets of identity together in 
explaining how oppression affects 
people. 


Historically, intersectionality was 
not simply about “drawing connec- 
tions” or about personal identities 
apart from oppressive systems. For 
example, the discrimination and 
wage disparities that black women 
experienced in the workplace could 








not be reduced simply to bias or 


racism—any explanation had to 
take into account the larger struc- 
ture of capitalism. Nevertheless, 
popular uses of intersectionality 
today are much more slippery. 


During February's Democratic 
primary debate in Milwaukee, 
Clinton criticized Bernie Sanders 
for being a single-issue candidate 
overly consumed with Wall Street 
and big banks. She said she was in 
favor of breaking down all barriers 
for all people, including those “put 





down and oppressed by racism, by 
sexism, by discrimination against 
the LGBT community.” Further 
developing the implicit language 
of intersectionality, Clinton’s 
campaign sent out two tweets on 
March 6 explicitly using the words 
“intersecting” and “intersectional.” 
Both tweets included picture dia- 
grams displaying a complex web of 
problems (e.g., pollution, systemic 
racism) and solutions (e.g., envi- 
ronmental protection, investments 
in communities of color). 


Clinton's use of intersectional 
language, while maybe well-inten- 
tioned, displays the slippage and 
de-radicalization that attends many 
popular uses. Intersectionality be- 
comes a matter of drawing connec- 
tions between multiple problems 
and multiple solutions. Losing 
sight of larger structural critiques 
of white supremacy, capitalism, and 
patriarchy, the problems become 
about discrimination and about a 
lack of opportunities or parity for 
various identities within our eco- 
nomic system. Instead of challeng- 
ing neoliberal policies that priori- 
tize privatization and investment, 
the market—by including everyone 
and improving the stakes of those 
already within it—becomes the 





foundation to break all barriers. 
Authors can’t control what will 
become of the words and discourses 
that they introduce. Through mi- 
gratory patterns and displacements, 
they are sometimes expanded and 
sometimes repurposed. What a 
phrase might mean, even if started 
on a particular trajectory, is shaped 
by power, political contestation, 
and the winds of history. 


Camacho is a master’s of divinity 
student, pursuing ordination in the 


Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 
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Serabblers [ -N-[-T-Ea | By Hannah Rozear 
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his might be hard for some people to hear, but English 
majors are terrible Scrabble players. To win in Scrabble 
one has to come to terms with the fact that “za,” “aji,” 
and “yez” are far more useful words than ones you'd 
know from reading Henry James. Chemists, geologists, 
botanists, sailors, rare coin collectors, and biblical 
scholars have far handier professional vocabularies for 
success. As do neurologists and Perkins reference li- 
brarians—or at least that’s what my father-in-law, Marvin Rozear M.D. 
66, and I like to think. 


Marvin—everyone, even his children, call him Marvin—and I have 
been playing Scrabble every Wednesday evening for eight years. A 
longtime Duke neurologist, Marvin now works two days a week in 

a neurology clinic at the Durham VA Hospital. Driving up from his 
home in Wilmington on Wednesdays, he calls me as soon as he exits 
I-40, the signal that I am to place our take-out order, General Tso’s from 
Neo-China, which we share with his son Sterling, who’s my husband. 
Sterling swore off Scrabble after a particularly merciless loss he suffered 
in the early days of our matches. While there’s not a lot of talk during 
the game, the time before and after is filled with stories about Marvin 
playing bridge in Vietnam, his newest shrimp-catching contraption, or 
on occasion, a debate over the latest political news Marvin has picked 
up from a chain e-mail. 


I'm not sure what compelled us to crack open the dusty Deluxe-edition 
set with lazy-Susan-swivel-action the summer weekend we first met, 
before my senior year in college. I had started dating Sterling, and we'd 
traveled to his parents’ house for a visit. I'd played Scrabble before, as 
my parents have had a nightly game going for as long as I can remem- 
ber; still, I was nervous. 


My first impression of Marvin was that he was a physical cross between 
Robert E. Lee and the Old Man and the Sea. He had a no-frills way 
about him, a weird humor similar to Sterling’s, and a genuine curiosity 
about pretty much everything. Since that first game, Marvin and I have 
played hundreds of times, exchanged Scrabble-related stocking stuffers, 
and found friendship over a game that we approach with equal zeal. 


Some might say too much zeal. To keep the family peace, we've devised a 
few rules: the first being that Scrabble is a two-person game, and sec- 
ond, to compete against either one of us, your North American Scrabble 
Player's Association membership must be up-to-date. Only Mary Ann 
(Marvin's wife) has the power to halt a game in progress or veto the start 
of a new game during family gatherings. We do have to eat. 


axim)iz 


We've also introduced increasingly competitive elements—the Scrab- 
ble clock, the customized Scrabble score sheets, and of course the 
“challenge” rule. I started reading Scrabble blogs and bought the book 
Everything Scrabble, where | learned that Marvin and I should commit 
the top ten Bingo stems to memory. Bingo stems are six-letter strings 
that can easily pair with a seventh letter to make a bingo (a seven-letter 
word that gets you a fifty-point bonus). For example, the high proba- 
bility Bingo stem T-I-S-A-N-E can be paired with twenty-four letters in 
the alphabet to form seventy-three playable words in Scrabble. Words 
like TAJINES, an earthenware Moroccan cooking pot, or CINEAST, a 
devotee of motion pictures. 


Memorizing Bingo stems was like unlocking the doors to the Scrabble 
kingdom, and the exercise stoked competitive instincts I'd forgotten I 
had. Emboldened by our new skills, we decided to enter a Duke charity 
tournament. I was hooked. With Marvin’s encouragement, I decided 

to try my luck in the 2015 North American Scrabble Championship in 
Reno. 


On the website I made to crowd-fund my trip, I posted a sped-up video 
of me and Marvin playing Scrabble to the tune of Europe’s “The Final 
Countdown.” Marvin’s closing line of “Boy, you are in Bingo City!” 
became my rallying cry. We kept our Wednesday routine in the month 


leading up to Reno. I also embarked on a summer of training—studying 


new words and competing in local tournaments as “warm-ups” for the 
Big Dance. ‘The day before I left for the tournament, I got a text from 
Marvin: “R uw up for s and c tonight? Last chance before Reno.” Vm not sure 
how a seventy-five-year-old technophobe learned how to text—let alone 
use text slang—but I guess we all evolve in small ways. 


On the first day I won all seven of my games. I called Marvin to tell him 
that I'd been able to play the Bingo word “sledges,” which I'd challenged 
him on just a couple weeks before. My roll continued, and for a brief 
shining moment on day three I was ranked first, but the next day I lost 
the magic. If only 'd known “antiacne,” the Hail Mary that would have 
given me the playoff win. 


“You can't beat the bag,” my division referee said as I lamented the terri- 
ble tile luck I had in the playoff rounds. The next day I took home fifth 
place. As I watched the twinkling casino lights fade into the horizon 
from my plane window, it was comforting to know that my toughest 
competition lay ahead—with Marvin. Ours is an exclusive club—a 
bracket of two—where only the whims of luck tip the balance on our 
evenly matched skill. And in that way, every Wednesday is both the 
same and different. Who will win the next game is anyone's guess. & 


IME 
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Rozear is a librarian 
for instructional 
services in Perkins 
Library. She plans 
to compete in 

the 2016 North 
American Scrabble 
Championship in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
in August. Marvin is 
still studying Bingo 
stems and competed 
in a Durham 
tournament in July. 
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The Story of Vly Selves | By Emily Feng 






n the home videos my father filmed of 
my childhood, I am often the star: a 

skinny, bright-eyed girl, shouting with 
ear-piercing shrillness in Chinese, run- 
ning to get back into the camera frame 
whenever it tries to pan away from me. 


My parents like to point to these videos as proof 
that there existed a time when I spoke to them 
only in Chinese. By the third grade, however, my 
English had far surpassed my Chinese. By the end 
of high school, my Chinese language skills had 
slipped so far that when I tried to tell my uncle 
what I was hoping to study in college, I found 
myself at a loss for how to express myself. 


Growing up, I understood early the relationship 
between language and identity as I struggled 

to manage the split identities engendered in a 
bilingual household. I was loath to bring friends 
over to my house, where I felt hampered by my 
parents’ watchful presence and embarrassed by 
the Chinese they spoke to me. In English, Emily 
was multifaceted, opinionated, and occasionally 
funny. In Chinese, she was meek, obedient, and 
wholly concerned with being fed, clothed, and 
achieving good grades. 


Perhaps that is because the Chinese I grew up 
with was a language based on needs and wants. 
Names of food, states of being, expressions of dis- 
satisfaction or pleasure: This was the vocabulary 

I learned with facility and, until I went to Duke, 
the only Chinese vocabulary I knew. Meanwhile, 
in English, I had accumulated nearly two decades 
of word choices, idioms, and turns of phrase I 
liked to deploy, those elements that constitute 
what we call a “voice” in writing. The story of 
myself, it turns out, could not be translated be- 
tween languages, because the language it was told 
in inextricably shaped the story itself. 





Realizing my limitations in Chinese, I began 
taking heritage Mandarin classes at Duke during 
my sophomore year. I had been steadily becoming 
more interested in the history and geopolitics of 
East Asia, once I realized that there was an entire 
world of people other than my father who found 
the stuff fascinating. Chinese could be my ticket 
to an international career of travel and glamour, I 


thought. 


Over the next two years, I worked on and off on 
my Chinese language skills, taking four classes 
(far beyond the language requirement) at an ad- 
vanced level. Some days, I admit I played hooky, 
forgot to do my homework, or intentionally took 
classes pass/fail rather than for a letter grade. 
Learning Chinese took serious motivation, but I 
naturally discovered reasons, chief among them 
simple curiosity, for continuing my studies. 


Today, my Chinese is much better: some would 
say near fluent, in fact. I now live in Beijing. 
Much of my work requires me to speak, read, 
and write in Chinese. With my East Asian looks 
and language skills, I can easily pass as native, 

a useful advantage for a journalist working 
abroad. Yet as my Chinese has gotten better, | 
have not become closer to my Chinese roots as | 
thought I would, but rather the opposite. I float 
between groups of people—Americans, Chi- 
nese, Europeans—speaking their language but 
never quite one of them. Placeless. 
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© Liu Bing 


Speaking Chinese now can sometimes feel like 
play-acting, a practice of mimicking the accents 
and phrasings of others. Since taking Chinese at 
Duke, I’ve spoken Chinese with a “standardized” 
Beijing accent, rather than with the Southern 
accent of my parents. I elect to speak in only 
English to them now, even as I have become more 
fluent in Chinese, because neither the Chinese of 
my girlhood nor the Chinese I use professionally 
feels like an authentic extension of myself—yet. 


A few weeks ago in a fit of nostalgia, I listened to 
an old recording from a 2014 interview I taped 
with two laiwanese journalists. By then, I had 
been learning Chinese for about a year and had 
just started feeling confident conversing with 
native speakers. There are traces of the tension 
between my old Chinese and new Chinese in 

the audio, moments where | have to pause or 
speak more slowly as I say familiar words with the 
still-unfamiliar Beijing pronunciation I was learn- 
ing at Duke. I think about the little Chinese girl 
in my home videos and the Duke junior in the 
recording, imagining what it might be like if they 
conversed with one another. The two Emilys once 
again speaking the same language, but I doubt 
they would recognize one another. & 


Feng °15 is currently a reporting intern with the 


Beijing bureau of The New York Times. 
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The World of Sports ‘Twitter | By Beau Dure 


The Twitterverse ixplained 


Twitter is a valuable tool for disseminating small bits of information. 
Adding links and images is easy, so you can share everything ... (1/7) 


from a 5,000-word article to a 10-minute video. As a conversation 
tool, Twitter has limits - 140 characters, to be precise. (2/7) 


That leaves little room for context. You can’t sum up a complex 
thought on Twitter any more than you could sum up a doctoral...(3/7) 


. dissertation on a bumper sticker. Some of the people responding 
in this conversation know the common themes of the debate, but... 
(4/7) 


they only have a space to regurgitate them, not add to them. 
Follow-up tweets can extend the conversation but also sap readers’ 
(5/7) 


patience—some of us who use social media regularly check our 
“unfollowers” after a long series of tweets. (6/7) 


Making a new, coherent point on Twitter takes skill. And 
abbreviations, LOL, BTW, brevity is wit. (7/7) 
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" 
DHE 
4 
‘br © ia fm Be | a ml 
CONTES 
This tweet is part of 


r=] ame) are loliale Mm @-vale| (11>) 


debate over “pro/ 


id=) Mtoe ©) aude) ce) nalola(olal-lale| 
relegation,” in which sports 
teams are kicked out of the 
io) ola [-t-le]0[-Me) au o)gellle] aime] o) 
from a lower one. English 
Premier League (EPL) 
soccer has pro/rel; U.S. 

i= ¥To Ul =t-me [oll alo} my -Vo NVolor=] 4-13 
of the high-turnover system 
insist it makes teams play 
better. This tweet was sent 
while EPL team Aston Villa 
(threatened by relegation, 
fo) aus dale |e) op 7-1 ol F-NVAlale] 
a dreadful game. It sparked 
a variety of colorful 


responses. 





Names/Avatars of responders are changed to reflect base nature. 


aN Beau Dure 


OK, pro/rel people. Explain to me how the drop is 
motivating Aston Villa to play better. Go ahead. 





SUMMARY: Doesn’t make an argument for 

SP Johnny Counterfactual relegation, instead argues against the most 
i= | imagine how worse they would be if their motivation was getting the [Metso alelak ica Gel celiale Baal 
bel top draft pick worst teams with more valuable draft picks, 

a la the NBA and the NFL). 





LU] VI V-N = fm Dlololel-s-m da l-Mell-s1d[o) steel midal-M 0) coYAg=)| 
system makes teams better, why is Aston Villa 

this bad? (Ed. note: After 28 years in England's 
igo} omel hijle)aPm All t-Milaljal-ve me (=t-le Mm t-1 ale date =i od 
in 2015-16 and was relegated.) 


Disgruntled Fan 
bad example, they're not even good enough to play better 





) Screwball Comedian SUMMARY: Has bad jokes; spends so much time on Twitter that 


| Aliens. it’s affecting his ability to communicate normally. 





Punchline Tweeter 


SUMMARY: No substance—simply 
Because its worked nearly as long as Canada has been a country 


iat-laavar-lale me] e-lenlent-a lors) hYmeial-li (-sale[-te B 





SUMMARY: Switches to a secondary benefit irrelevant 
fom 0) coYAd-) MW all ewe late) alate maal=wialiat-l me [U(-sia (elem dort Villa dropping motivates the top Championship clubs to play better 
INRoMmnlatclectai ih meclate(ectale laren aa as well as invest. Pretty plain reasoning. 





SUMMARY: Rare—response is vaguely 
(ove) n=1a=10] 9NY(=) M14] | Me) c-tellUlel-leMicelan 
significance with just 140 characters. 
At best, though, it requires some 
follow-up tweeting. 


Surprisingly Rational 


There's simple justice in Villa giving up its EPL spot to a more 
motivated, deserving team. 





Dure ’91, MALS ’00 is a sportswriter who has spent much of the last decade on social media. He's on Twitter, @duresport. 
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Learning Lo Speak Computer | By Andrew Hilton 


://... Leould see what all the commands meant cumulatively, 


but | had no idea what each individual piece dici=/ mame ea) 





hen I was 
a child, we had a Compaq 
286 computer with a green- 
and-black screen. It didn’t 
have a mouse, of course; 
instead, you had to type 
commands for everything. 
There were still games for 
computers in those days, 
and I loved playing them. 
With the help of a book of 
100 games, in second grade 
I started writing my own in 
BASIC, one of the earlier 
programming languages. I 
would type the game codes 
into the computer, run 

the program, and play the 
game. Although this process 
generated a game I could 
play, it was a terrible way to 
learn to program: Imagine 
trying to learn a language 
by copying text from a 
book, then watching the 
movie. 
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I could see what all the 
commands meant cu- 
mulatively, but I had no 
idea what each individual 
piece did. When I began 

to modify my games a 

bit, to see whether I could 
change the rules to win 
more—like most kids, I 
wanted to win—I started to 
understand what the piece 
I changed used to do by 
seeing what happened after 
I altered it. This was still 

an ad hoc way to learn, but 
over the next ten years I be- 
came a skilled programmer. 


When I began teaching, I 
noticed that my students 
thought they should 
memorize and reproduce 
code, a method reminis- 
cent of my old read-and- 
copy days. After an exam 
a student complained 
that I had asked them 

to write code they'd 
never seen before. But 

of course, the point is to 
write code to solve new 
problems: I wouldn't ask 
them to rewrite an essay 
they'd completed already 
for homework. I realized 
that they weren't under- 
standing programming as 
a language. 


While programming 
languages don't have the 
usual sentence structure, 
the punctuation is odd, 
and the text isn’t arranged 


into paragraphs, there are 
still rules governing the 
grammar of the language. 
You use the language to 
convey your ideas, and 
every large, sophisticated 
work is formed from 
small pieces whose mean- 
ings combine together. 
And as with spoken 
languages, you can’t learn 
to write until you learn 
to read. 


When I talk about read- 
ing code, I mean being 
able to take a piece of 
code and figure out ex- 
actly what the computer 
does with each line—re- 
producing the computer's 
behavior step-by-step. 
For an inexperienced 
programmer, reading 
code involves executing 
each line and updating a 
diagram of the program's 
state (values of variables, 
etc.) at each step. In 
spoken language this is 
much like a beginning 
reader “sounding out” 















a complex word. It takes 
similar time and effort to 
learn a computer language 
as the programmer learns to 
apply the rules. But the re- 
sult is a deep, fundamental 
understanding of how the 
language works, how it can 
be manipulated and used in 
endless combinations. 


Once my students can 
read code in this way, they 
soon come up against 

the realization that the 
gulf between a problem 
statement and the code to 
solve that problem is quite 
large. A grade- schooler 
learns to write a paper 

by breaking down the 
assignment into steps: Write 
a thesis statement, draft an 
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outline, refine the outline 
with more detailed points, 
write a topic sentence for 
each paragraph, fill in 

the text. The conceptual 
distance from one step to 
the next is shortened, and 
pieces eventually fit together 
as a seamless whole. 


Code works the same way, 
and for the same reason: 
logic. The hard part about 
writing a paper is not put- 
ting the words on the page, 
or even following the rules 
of grammar, but figuring 
out which words to put on 
the paper, what idea you 
want to express, and how 
you want to support it. The 
programmer must figure 
out when to write a “for 
loop,’ an “if” statement, 
or declare another variable. 
Understanding the syn- 

tax and semantics of the 
language leads to fluency, 
which means you can make 
a computer do what you 
want it to, and with that 
comes freedom of self-ex- 
pression. 





Hilton is an assistant 
professor of the practice 
in Duke's department 
of electrical and com- 
puter engineering and 
department of comput- 
er science. He received 
the Klein Family 
Distinguished Teach- 
ing Award in 2015. 
Access to his method of 
teaching computer pro- 
gramming is available 
through his textbook, 
All of Programming. 
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\natomy of an Anthem 


Ss songwriters, we try 

to write about the 

subjects that matter 

to us. In the early 
months of 2015, no social issue was more 
regularly consuming my mind and domi- 
nating the conversations within my band, 
Delta Rae, than the deadly violence against 
unarmed black Americans taking place in 
Ferguson, New York, Chicago, and other 
cities across the United States. Like many 
others, I was discovering the work of Ta- 
Nehisi Coates and his articles on the systemic 
oppression of people of color by way of U.S. 
housing policy and the penal system. We 
were following the emergence of the Black 
Lives Matter movement and felt confronted 
by our own place within the racial divide. I 
wanted to write something to address this 
long-standing, seemingly intractable illness in 
our country, but I also felt incredibly intim- 
idated by the subject. What could six white, 
privileged adults have to offer? 


But the sense of needing to speak out 
wouldn't go away. So I decided we had to 
embrace our perspective and offer what we 
had: solidarity and a voice to add to the 
chorus of Americans demanding change. | 
started crafting a song 





not knowing at first 
that it would become a protest song, but let- 
ting the rawest personal emotions and guilt 








By lan Hollijes 





I felt lay bare. As I was singing around my 
apartment—writing nothing down, but 
cycling through new ideas and seeing what 
stuck—the first lyrics emerged, a reflection 
on the words of Edward Burke and the 
1964 public murder of Kitty Genovese in 


New York: 


! watched from my window 
As they gunned down unarmed men 
Tried to say its not my problem 
Couldnt happen to my friends 
But the truth is theyre my brothers 
And theyre my countrymen 
And if we lose our better angels 
We wont get them back again 


From there the door felt open, but I 
wasnt sure where to go. One of my chief 
concerns was to avoid preaching. As the 
message of the song escalated, I wasn’t 
sure how to express a sense of unity, rather 
than sounding condescending or scornful. 
In keeping with our usual writing process, 
I brought this early sketch to the band and 
enlisted my brother, Eric, for help finish- 
ing the song. The next day, he brought in 
a melody and lyrics: 


All good people wont you come around 
Wont you come around, defend your brothers 
All good people, wont you come around 





















I loved the sentiment, but the transition 
felt jarring. The song still needed a core 

of compassion and urgency, an uplifting 
heartbeat to tie the storytelling of the verse 
to the desperate plea of Eric’s bridge. The 
songwriters chief power is seduction, to 
bring an audience in with melody and po- 
etry, and I wanted to maximize that power 
before we asked anything of the listener. 

I kept singing the little scraps of the song 
in the following days, and what emerged 
to bind the parts was a gospel, spiritu- 

al melody, laced with the words of Eric 
Garner, one of the victims whose death was 
captured on camera in New York: 


Come on and raise your voice 
Above the raging seas 
We can't hold our breath forever 
When our brothers cannot breathe 


The day after we finished this version of 
the song and recorded a rough demo in our 
Raleigh studio, Dylann Roof walked into 
the Emanuel AME Church in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and murdered nine black 
men and women who had welcomed him 
into their house of worship, then escaped 
into North Carolina, where he was appre- 
hended. Delta Rae convened that day to re- 
hearse and record in our studio, but when 
we saw each other we couldn’t work at all. 





‘There was so much anger and sadness in the 
room. We felt we had to say something, giv- 
en the scale of the evil that had occurred and 
its proximity to our beloved home state. 


We released the song that day with a state- 
ment encouraging our leaders to act. “All 
good people must raise their voices,” we 
wrote. “After yesterday’s violence and the calls 
from James Clyburn and other leaders to 
break our’silence, we felt we could no longer 
wait to express our outrage, sadness, and 
insistence that things must change.” 


In the months that followed, my brother was 
inspired to write a final verse: 


Well I’ve lived outside Atlanta 
In Durham and Nashville 
Ive spent years in California 
In the valleys and the hills 
And we say we've fixed the problem 
Yeah, we all live the dream 
But when shots rang out in Charleston 
Tell me who are the ones that bleed. 


Holljes ’07 is singer/songwriter/guitarist for 
country-Americana band Delta Rae. When 
not on tour, he is at home in Raleigh with his 
wife, Rebecca Holljes 08, J.D. *11. 
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Do You See \\ hat | See? | By William Chafe and Gareth O. Price 


\\ ord Cc louds, like real clouds, can reveal or obscure. Using stories from 
The Chronicle archives, we created two word clouds from the demands students made in 
the 1969 and 2016 takeovers of the Allen Building. We wanted to find out whether single 
words, distilled from the order of sentences and the context of paragraphs, might expose 


new meanings in the narratives. A Duke historian and a linguist shared their thoughts. 


(Go to dukemag.duke.edu for the full text of their responses.) 


These clouds remind me 
that the most striking 
thing about the student 
movements for civil rights 
at Duke in 1968-69 and in 
2016 is how similar the de- 
mands were. Why? In part 
it is because Americans—at 
least white Americans— 
have a deep yearning 

to believe that we have 
solved our race problems. 
Yet our history cannot be 
whitewashed so easily. Why 
today are blacks sent to jail 
at six and a half times the 
rate of whites for nonvi- 
olent drug offenses, even 
though the same percentage 
of both whites and blacks 


(13 percent) use drugs? 


Second, at Duke especially, 
we use statistical progress 

to disguise the absence of 
substantive change. Yes, our 
student body has gone from 
being 5 percent nonwhite 
in the late °60s to 51 per- 
cent nonwhite today. (That 
the 1969 word cloud uses 
“black” fifteen times and 
doesn’t appear in the 2016 
version might suggest that 


V.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


progress.) But does that sta- 
tistical change translate into 
the creation of an inclusive 
multiracial community 
where people talk to each 
other—across racial lines— 
about the fundamental is- 
sues of life? And are Duke’s 
workers—primarily black 
workers—recipients of fair 
and just treatment by their 
employer? 


What the parallels between 
1968-69 and 2016 show 
more than anything else 

is that racism remains a 
problem we have yet to deal 
with. That will change only 
if we make it change. @ 


—William H. Chafe, Alice 
Mary Baldwin Professor of 


history emeritus 


Human language, as far 

as we know, has a unique 
quality compared to the 
communication systems of 
other species. It is not just a 
means to represent or reflect 
our realities. Instead, we use 
language to actively shape 
and construct our reali- 

ties, a process of continual 
meaning-making that is a 
constant renegotiation of 
our roles and places in the 
world. 


Given that these two word 
clouds represent two texts 
of student demands, we 
would expect to find words 
such as “want” or “demand.” 
But why so often? Why are 
such documents not simply 
a list of what is wanted by 
those doing the demanding? 
‘The short answer is that 
these texts are performing 

a particular function in the 
construction and creation of 
realities. 


“Demand” and “want” are 
almost always verbs in both 
the 1969 and 2016 cases. 
From a linguistic perspec- 
tive, this structure can be 
explained: The very act of 
expressing a demand creates 
a political relationship be- 


tween the demanders and 
those being demanded of. 
‘To say “we demand” or “we 
want’ is to create an obliga- 
tion on the other party to 
respond, even if the response 
is actually not to respond 

at all. 


Put another way, once we 
utter “we demand,” what- 
ever action or inaction 

the other party takes is 
constructed as reciprocal. 
Unsurprisingly, the party 

in question in both these 
texts is Duke University, and 
hence an institution with an 
authority that warrants the 
frequency of these words. M 


—Gareth O. Price, visiting 
assistant professor in the lin- 
guistics program 
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| y X] VeSSILI 1S Sel { | Interviews by Adrienne Johnson Martin 


Artist bev e rly \ | Cc VCP, the Esbenshade 


Professor of the Practice of visual arts, is known for 
taking a personal, biographical approach in her work. 
Through her self-portraits and portraits of others, 

she explores all humanity. She asks the students in 

her intermediate painting class to do the same. “I 

have every student paint a self-portrait because it is a 
wonderful tool for self-reflection and expression,” she 
says. “Often students find a voice with a painting. It can 
be an opportunity to say things with paint they are not 


comfortable saying out loud.” 


Most of her students aren’t majoring or even minoring in 
art. “Students who do not have a background in art have 
the greatest room to grow in my class. Often students are 
surprised at what they discover about their own abilities, 


and that is very satisfying for me to witness.” 


We asked three seniors in Mclver’s intermediate painting 
class to share what they gained from learning a more 
visual language. 
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« 


[Il am] an economics major, [and] 
my syllabuses were dominated by 
exams and problem sets that have 
black-and-white solutions. Painting 
allowed me to add fun and freedom 
rom vobmertelleloeelibaieutloastrae 
schedule. There are no set projects 
or correct answers. Painting allows 
me to explore subjects that I want 
to explore and express myself 
without censorship.” 


Katie Heckman 716, who haa 


FMaaliale) alam) ol-lal ahem migelanm@r=iale-ialall-| B 


[@fe} (eo) ¢-lelome-l ale MM al=t-1e [ale mom Ol al (or-lelom xe) 
be a sales-solutions specialist for the 


IBM Summit Program. 
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“T find myself paying attention to 
color more often in my daily life. 
Anything from the color of the 
shirt I chose to wear that day to the 
way the color of the sky changes 
throughout the day as the sun sets. 
Painting has made me take in the 
world and analyze it in a different 
way than I had before.” 


Brendon nee: 716 majored in 


engineeri ee The California Baws is heawed 
to Arizona State University to earn a Ph.D. in 
Tat-Tolal-lalter-]M-larelal-t-a lave Mig [-M ate) oli col of-Totol gal -¥-] 


professor and continue painting in his spare time. 
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“... What sets art apart from spoken 
words or writing is how succinctly it 
preserves the thought. For example, 
someone whos going through a rough 
time in their life might say, ‘I’m sad,’ 
but once those words are said, they're 
gone, and in a week or a month, it 
becomes hard to remember what that 
emotion was like. A painting, however, 
freezes a thought, an emotion so that 
even lifetimes later, people can look at a 
piece and realize the kind of hardships 
or feelings that you might have been 
dealing with at that time.” 


Cynthia Bai 716 grew up in Newark, 
Delaware. She majored in mechanical 
engineering. Her self-portrait shows her 
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Please complete and return this form if you are interested in receiving any of the following brochures. 


Typically, brochures are printed 8-11 months prior to departure of the tour. An electronic version of the 
brochure will be available sooner, and we can send it to your email address if provided. Even though you 
may already be on our mailing list, letting us know your specific interests will enable us to mail or email you 
before the official mailings are posted by the vendors. 
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Art of Living, Provence, Mar. 31-Apr. 29 
Paradores & Pousadas, Apr. 6-20 

Holland & Belgium, Apr. 26-May 4 

European Coastal Civilizations, Apr. 30-May 9 
Provincial French Countryside, May 1-15 
Adriatic & Aegean Seas, May 8-16 


Cuba, Oct. 7-15 Cruise the Face of Europe, May 15-30 
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The Things We Mean to Say | By leaballaikwal 


am always trying to find the right word for things. It 

bothers me when I say annoyed instead of frustrated, 

or tired instead of exhausted. Perhaps this is a remnant 

of my childhood, growing up in hot Australia, the 

place my Chinese parents had settled on for its good 
education and weather. 


English slipped from my tongue like water—but not for my parents. 
My mother signed up for weekly English classes, and in the evenings 
pulled her mouth around the o’s and the r’s, the quick brown foxes 
and the lazy dogs. The language never took hold. I translated at 
grocery stores, parks, parent-teacher meetings, and phone calls with 
the electricity company. When she gestured helplessly at my teachers, 
my cheeks would redden, and I would mutter quick apologies. Even 
so young, I understood that the language that slipped so easily from 
my lips held the key to a belonging she would never receive. That 
was how we lived then, with the hot desire to assimilate and the cold 
knowledge that it was impossible. I saw how people's stony faces 
warmed when I opened my mouth following my mother’s attempts, 
and saw again how stories spun from the right words made my white 
classmates look at me with respect. I clung to English fiercely, and 

it yielded me everything I'd ever wanted: the friends, the belonging, 
the creamy acceptance letter from a university in the woods of North 
Carolina. 


So it astonished me when I found myself on a date with a man who 
could not speak my language to perfection. He was a tall German 
student, new to the States, whose face had an angelic quality. 


“So how do you get around Durham? What’s your...uh...vehicle?” he 
asked, over a glass of stale wine. “Do you drive a bicycle?” 


I hesitated, thrown off. The mixed verbs and word choices sounded 
wrong to my ears. A cruel thought flashed into my head. We are too 
different. He will never understand me. 


He must have seen something in my face. “Did I say something 
wrong? I’m sorry.... | know my English isn’t perfect.” 





—— | 


An image drifted up: my mother, practicing her verbs until late into 
the night. I was suddenly ashamed of myself. “No, I’m sorry, it’s not 
your fault.” 


“It’s hard to move to a new country,” he said. “I wish I was better.” 


“It’s not a problem,” I said. “I know what you mean.” 





“Do you drive a bicycle?” 


I saw suddenly, the trappings of communicating in a language you 
will never fully inhabit—the subtext, undertones, and unspoken rules 
you must know to have a chance at being embraced. I was measuring 
Fabian, just as people had measured my mother and found her 
wanting. I had searched constantly for the right words, but they were 
as much a lock as a key. It was the meanings that mattered, in the end. 


year later, I know just enough rudimentary German to 

embarrass myself. Hallo, | say to Fabian, Ich bin Bella! 

He cringes, but I know he is secretly delighted to hear 

me try his native language. I will never know the glib 
part of him that speaks unconsciously, intuitively, freely. But there 
are openings to learn, like when Fabian revealed that my feelings of 
weariness for the world, which I could not explain, had a name in 
German after all: weltschmerz. 


And there are those sweet, clear moments, like the warmth of the sun 
on your neck or the feel of a hand in yours, or the sadness when you 
miss a loved one, when we look at each other and say nothing, because 
there are no words that are enough, because only silence can live up to 
the things we mean to say. & 
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Kwai ’16 majored 
in English and 
public policy and 
is an aspiring 
creative writer and 
journalist. She 
will be working 
for The Atlantic 

as a foundation 
fellow and hopes to 
further explore the 
intersection of arts 
and policy. You can 
read more of her 
writing at www. 


bellakwai.com. 
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Peace and Quiet | By Bryan Rahija 


he dining hall was packed. Forks 

clinked at plates piled with lentils 

and rice. Wooden benches creaked. 

Someone occasionally cleared his 
throat. But amid the bustling of seventy-five men, not 
a single word reverberated off the rafters. 


In fact, it had been almost a week since any of my 
dining hallmates had spoken at all. | was at a Vipassa- 
na retreat—a ten-day meditation course designed to 
cultivate mindfulness and equanimity where partici- 
pants observe, among other things, a vow of silence. 


I first heard about the course years ago from a work as- 
sociate and had been looking for the right time to give 
it a shot. Faced with a break between the tumult of 
business school and what promised to be a hectic new 
job, I realized the timing for a head-clearing experi- 
ence could not have been better. 


I decided to apply for training at a former boarding 
school in the Quebec countryside. The aesthetic was 
part church, part hotel, and part summer camp, and 
the grounds included a small wooded trail that I 
would walk many times over the course of my stay. 


From the moment | arrived, it was clear that language 
wouldnt be the only thing I was giving up. After 
completing a bit of paperwork, I placed anything that 
might distract from the training—phone, notebook, 
pens, a largely ignored copy of The Sound and the 
Fury—into a small cloth bag and relinquished it to 
instructors. 


All students agreed to a number of precepts, including 
adhering to a strict vegan diet and abstaining from 
stealing. Additionally, we agreed not to communicate 
with fellow students. The scope of this agreement 
extended beyond talking: We were to cultivate an 
environment of isolation. No gestures, no eye contact. 
If someone is following you through a doorway, they 
explained, you let the door shut on them. It felt like 
living in a bad dystopian movie. 


A typical day consisted of around ten 
hours of meditation in a dark gym- 
nasium loft interspersed with meals 
and breaks, starting at 4:30 a.m. and 


Rahija 06 works in 
marketing for Etsy 
and occasionally plays 
music with the band 


ending around 9 p.m. In each meditation session, | 
sat cross-legged with pillows under each knee, trying 
to monitor the air passing through my nose and other 
sensations across the body, but also found myself 
sifting through a bizarre pageant of obscure memories, 
hare-brained business ideas, inane jokes, and other 
mental detritus that blared over my brainwaves. 


As an introvert, I didn’t mind the silence. Time 
between meditation sessions passed quickly, as banal 
activities became endlessly fascinating. During breaks, 
men lounged and stared out the window, like cats 
gazing at nothing in particular. Chores that were at 
first repulsive became an opportunity to build char- 
acter and an engaging distraction. I conceived of an 
alter ego, known on the chore sign-up sheet as “Toilet 
Man,” who volunteered for as many shifts cleaning the 
toilet as possible and performed his deeds in secrecy. 


On day six, we began to sit for periods of “strong de- 
termination.” The goal is to refrain from breaking pos- 
ture—no shifting weight, no tilting your head—for 
sixty minutes. By observing itches, aches, and urges, 
we would train our minds to react to disturbances in 
normal life with equanimity. At times I wanted to give 
up, but each time I looked over, my fellow medita- 
tors seemed to be at peace, somehow immune to the 
mental sideshow and intense physical discomfort the 
training brought me. 


Finally, the tenth day came, and the vow of silence 
ended. After so many days without conversation, 

the act of putting nouns and verbs together proved 
surprisingly challenging—each phrase was like a chess 
move. The dining hall was filled with chatter as those 
who remained exchanged high fives, e-mail addresses, 
and life stories. One man had survived a horrific bus 
crash because, on a whim, he decided to move from 
his usual third row on the top of a double-decker bus. 
A second was making ends meet as a street performer. 
Another was on his fifth Vipassana course. 


Before the final meditation session, I introduced 
myself to the guy who sat next to me for 
ten days. It was like talking to a high- 
school friend. Somehow, in the silence 
and the “strong determination,” we had 


forged a solidarity. @ 


he cofounded at Duke, 


Bombadil. 
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The Chatbots Are Coming 
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acebook can now 
identify the faces 

in your photos. 
Apple can recognize 
commands you 
speak into your 

cell phone. And if you point your phone 
at a sign printed in a foreign language, 
Google can instantly translate it into 
your own. 


It’s all thanks to a form of artificial intelli- 
gence known as a deep neural network—a 
network of hardware and software that 
(loosely) mimics the web of neurons 

in the human brain. A deep neural net 
can learn discrete tasks by analyzing vast 
amounts of data. It can learn to recognize 
a face by analyzing millions of faces. It 
can learn to respond to smartphone com- 
mands by analyzing millions of spoken 
words. It can learn to translate from one 
language to another by analyzing millions 
of existing translations. 


And in the years to come, neural nets 
will learn to carry on a real conversation. 
They will understand the sentences you 
speak—not just recognize them—and 
they will respond much as a human 
would. 


In fact, this is already starting to happen. 
Using deep neural networks, companies 
like Google and Facebook are build- 

ing what they call “chatbots,” systems 
designed to carry on a conversation via 
text messages. The idea is that you could 
make a dinner reservation or hail a car 
simply by trading a few texts with an In- 
ternet service, much as youd trade texts 
with a friend. 


Meanwhile, using similar techniques, 
Google and Amazon are building devices 


By Cade Metz 


designed to sit on your living-room table 
and respond to what you say out loud. 
Amazon's device, the Echo, is already 

on the market, and Google’s is due later 
this year. The company aims to create 

a system that lets you interact with 

the Google search engine much as you 
would interact with someone across the 
room. You will ask, and it will answer. 
The plan is to build all sorts of devices 
eventually that let you chat with the 
search engine—and any other Internet 
service—in much the same way. Phones. 
Watches. Cars. 


Today, these systems are flawed. They 
can't always grasp the meaning of what 
you say, and they can’t always formulate 
the right response. If you've used Apple 
Siri, you know this. 


But deep neural nets and related tech- 
niques are advancing the state of the 

art rapidly. Google researchers recently 
built a chatbot that not only responds to 
tech support questions but also debates 
the meaning of life. We've seen similar 
chatbots in the past. But the point here 
is that this chatbot learns on its own. It 
learns to debate the meaning of life by 
analyzing—believe it or not—reams of 
old movie dialogue. In the past, we built 
chatbots by hand-coding their behavior, 
tiny piece by tiny piece. But now that 
machines can learn these tasks on their 
own, the possibilities are broader. Prog- 
ress is quicker. 


The rub lies in finding the right data to 
learn from. Google also is training its 
chatbots with old newswire stories from 
publications like 7he Wall Street Journal. 
But like old movie dialogue, this source 
material isn’t perfect. People don't talk 
like the newswires. Other major tech 
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That's good. 
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Yes, | am good. 
| just said | was. 
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So you are a robot. 
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Yes, you are a robot 
and your name is 
Cleverbot. 






| am a robot. 
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I'm not a robot. 
I'm a unicorn. 
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@ An actual conversation 
between two chatbots during 
an experiment by Cornell's 


Creative Machines Lab 
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You are mistaken, which is odd, since 
memory shouldn't be a problem for you. 





companies are exploring alternatives. 
Thanks to its social network, Facebook 
holds all sorts of conversational data, and 
it’s training with this. 


But that doesn’t cover everything. That's 
why, last summer, Facebook went so 

far as to hire a few hundred contrac- 
tors—real people—who now answer 
real conversational requests from other 
people across the globe, including ev- 
erything from “Can you buy flowers for 
my husband?” to “Can you plan my next 
vacation?” As the contractors comply, 
Facebook records their every move— 
what websites they visit, what numbers 
they call, what they say. Then, some- 
where down the road, the company’s 
neural networks can analyze all this data 
and learn the same tasks. 


‘That's a ways off. Years, perhaps. We 
must not only hone the technology, but 
give it some sort of ethical framework 
as well. Microsoft recently released a 
chatbot into the wild (read: Twitter), and 
it turned racist. Neural networks are, 

in many ways, mysterious things. They 
work, but we don’t always know why 
they work. We can guide their creation, 
but we can't completely control it. 
They're governed by math and data, not 
programmers. 


That leaves some big questions. If an 
ethical chatbot is our aim, what data do 
we use? Ihe Bible? Or the Koran? And 


who gets to choose? 


But these chatbots are coming. The 
techniques are there. And so is the will 
to build them. Some AI researchers even 
believe these techniques will produce 
machines with something akin to com- 
mon sense. But first comes language. @ 
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No, you haven't. 


What is God to you? 








Not everything. 
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not nothing. 
| would like to imagine it is. 


Do you believe in God? 


So you’re Christian. 






















But you say you were not helpful, 
therefore, you're a meanie. 


You say it ot(ph). 


That does not make sense. 













Don’t you want to have a body? 
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a Room Full of Voices 


oung writers often ask me 
how I found my voice as a 
writer. [his is the question 
they've been taught to ask, 
the appropriate, million- 
dollar question, the one M.B.A. programs and 
English teachers and writing instructors set 
up as the Holy Grail, over and over again. But 
as a writer who's supported herself for twenty 


years by writing essays, cartoons, TV criticism, 


radio commentaries, a memoir, book reviews, 


reactions, recaps, rants, and riffs of every stripe, 


I find the notion that you have to locate your 
one true writerly voice patently absurd. “How 
did you find your voice as a writer?” feels like 
a skin-deep outcropping of self-help culture, 


the What Color Is Your Parachute? of the literary 


world. And just as no human being over the 
age of seven should be expected to pick one 
favorite color, no writer should be expected to 


choose a single, bulletproof “voice” and write in 


that voice forever and ever. 


I also hate the implication that this mythical 


“voice” needs to be “found,” that it’s not some- 


thing you simply invent or cobble together 
under pressure. There’s a dangerous sort of 
magical thinking in the mix here, as if all 


writing should be deliberate and profound and 


predestined by the gods before you even pick 
up a pen. The search for this elusive “voice” 
seems to hint at a valiant quest devoid of 
improvisation, confusion, cleverness, despera- 
tion, whimsy, self-doubt, and pure unbridled 
self-hatred—all of which are the bread and 
butter of a writer's life, by the way. The myth 
of “voice” suggests that a voice can't be con- 


structed out of thin air as the clock ticks down. 


Somehow, instead, you have to locate it wher- 
ever it’s hiding, fully formed, 
under the bed, or tangled up in 
your sock drawer. And there’s 
only one of them! This makes 
it extra romantic and extra 


Havrilesky ’92 is a 
columnist for New 
York magazine and 


By Heather Havrilesky 


doomed, like a bad ultramodern love story: If 
you dont happen to find The One, you'll be 
damned for all time! 


The whole notion of writing with one voice 
strikes me as rigid and tedious. Every day when 
I wake up, I feel like a different person than | 
was the day before. This means that I’m also 

a different writer every day. I am inconstant. 
My voice as a writer is actually a room full of 
voices, all of them yelling at once. Some of my 
voices doubt themselves constantly, and others 
are hopelessly arrogant. Some of my voices are 
optimistic and full of hard-won wisdom that 
might just be characterized as sentimental by 
some of my other voices, which are scathing 
and merciless. 


Early in my writing career, | would try to force 
my room full of voices to sing just one melody. 
Sometimes they'd all go silent instead, resentful 
of my efforts to tame them. But these days, I 
stand in the middle of the room and listen to 
who is yelling the loudest. Sometimes it’s the 
voice that’s frustrated—or resentful, or giddy, 

or angry, or melancholy—that drowns out all 
of the other voices. This is also the writing I like 
best: work that evokes strong emotion, language 
that flows straight from some turbulent spring, 
words that bubble up from some primordial 
source. By respecting my mood as I sit down to 
write—even when it’s a little stubborn or nihil- 
istic—I tend to get more ambitious, tackle more 
complex or nuanced ideas, and risk more. 


But then, what strange sort of person stands 
for only one thing, or thinks only one way, or 
has only one mode of addressing the world? As 
E.L. Doctorow wrote, “Writing is a socially ac- 
ceptable form of schizophrenia.” 
To transform the mundane into 
something brilliant or riveting or 
divine, you have to embrace your 
own madness. @ 


the author of Disaster 
Preparedness (River- 
head, 2011) and How 
to Be a Person in the 


World (Doubleday, 


2016). 
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Margaret |. Parker Fretwell '35 of Anderson, S.C., on April 20, 2016. 
Jean M. Wallauer Duncan '36 of Sedona, Ariz., on Jan. 29, 2016. 
M. Frances Wise Portley 36 of Mahwah, N.J., on Jan. 28, 2016. 
William Reed Smith '37 of Peachtree Corners, Ga., on Feb. 22, 2016. 
Mary McCracken Lathram A.M. '38 of Washington, D.C., on April 11, 2016. 
Theodore Foote 59 of Kissimmee, Fla., on March 27, 2016. 
Margaret Finger Frederickson ‘59 of West Lafayette, Ind., on March 5, 2016. 
John R. Kahle '39 of Saratoga, Calif. on May 19, 2016. 
Carolyn Latty Mann '39 of Chapel Hill, on March 19, 2016. 
Dorothy H. Creery Riley 39 of Waverly Heights, Pa., on Feb. 28, 2016. 


Guy P. Berner 40 of Buffalo, NY., on April 1, 2016. 

Paul W. Magill ’40 of Irwin, Pa., on July 23, 2015. 

Rosanna Brewer Pfunder ’40 of Eugene, Ore., on March 3, 2016. 

James Clay Williamson Jr. '40 of Gastonia, N.C. on March 3, 2016. 
David M. Jamieson ’41 of Whitefish, Mont., on May 3, 2013. 

Robert D. Ladd ’4] of Bellevue, Wash., on Jan. 23, 2016. 

Virginia C. Passmore Beaujean ‘42 of Cambridge, Mass., on Feb. 16, 2016. 
Mary W. Canada A.M. 42 of Durham, on Jan. 23, 2016. 

Jane S. Chesson Sugg '42 of Winston-Salem, N.C. on Feb. 15, 2016. 
Eleanor Swett Walter '42 of Brunswick, Maine, on Feb. 6, 2016. 
Annabelle C. Snyder Boehm '43 of Williamsburg, Va., on March 2, 2016. 
Elizabeth Fawcett Burke '43 of Mount Airy, N.C., on Nov. 6, 2014. 

Ellen K. Craver R.N. 43 of Chesapeake, Va., on April 24, 2016. 

Philip L. Kirkwood '43 of Seminole, Fla., on Aug. 5, 2015. 

Arthur McCoy Carlton B.Div. '44 of Fairhope, Ala., on April 28, 2016. 
Craig Gates Dalton '44 of Winston-Salem, N.C., on March 30, 2016. 
Everett Stewart Dix '44 of Portland, Ore., on May 16, 2014. 

Karl Emmett Fisher '44 of Thomasville, N.C., on April 26, 2016. 

Charles L. Flynn ’44 of Orange, Conn., on Feb. 28, 2016. 

Robert R. Garrett ’44 of West Chester, Pa., on Jan. 14, 2016. 

Lucille E. Hildreth Garvin R.N. ’44 of Easley, S.C., on June 26, 2013. 
George P. Greene Sr. B.S.E. 44 of Boone, N.C., on Jan. 27, 2016. 

Jack D. Hawkins '44, LL.B. ’47 of Milford, Ohio, on Feb. 24, 2016. 
Virginia Claire Joyner Humphries ‘44 of Jacksonville, Fla., on May 10, 2016. 
DeWitt A. Nunn ’44 of Williamsburg, Va., on April 28, 2015. 

James Martin Ritter B.S.M.E. ’44 of Sandusky, Ohio, on March 18, 2016. 
William Harry Robinson ‘44 of Riverton, N.J., on Jan. 15, 2016. 

William A. Schuchardt ’44 of Cincinnati, on Jan. 26, 2016. 

Phyllis M. Osborne Whitten 44 of Medina, Wash., on Nov. 28, 2015. 
Taylor Jefferson Barton ‘45 of Miles, Texas, on May 22, 2016. 

Francis C. D’Annunzio '45 of Normandy Beach, N.J., on March 14, 2016. 
Elizabeth G. Parker Engle 45, | ’46 of Vero Beach, Fla., on Jan. 26, 2016. 
Rex M. Gresham ’45 of Clearwater Beach, Fla., on June 7, 2013. 

Barbara A. Luessenhop Heinz '45 of Greensboro, N.C., on May 18, 2016. 
R. Thornton Hood Jr. '45 of Greenville, N.C., on March 19, 2015. 
Memory F. Richards Martin 45 of Columbus, Ga., on March 8, 2016. 
Dillard C. Mitchell Ill B.S.E. 45 of Haines City, Fla., on Jan. 6, 2014, 

Lynn Watlington Robinson ‘45 of Raleigh, on March 15, 2016. 

Ronald Leon Seaman Ph.D. ’45 of San Antonio, on Feb. 6, 2016. 

Hazel Mae Solomon B.S.N. °45 of Charlotte, on Feb. 7, 2016. 

Howard Arden Westphall ’45 of Riverside, Calif., on June 13, 2013. 
Harley Morrison Williams M.Div. 45 of Asheville, N.C. on March 4, 2016. 
Agnes E. Feuger Willoughby ’45 of Savannah, Ga., on Feb. 28, 2016. 





Agnes T. Robinson Atkinson ‘46 of Greenfield, Mass., on Feb. 22, 2016. 
Elaine G. Busschaert Bahn ’46 of Advance, N.C. on Feb. 6, 2016. 

Irwin William Baker ’46 of Tustin, Calif., on Sept. 30, 2015. 

Judson Jerome Conner ’46 of Ashburn, Va., on April 12, 2013. 


Edith C. Cooke Crutcher R.N. 46 of Eatonton, Ga., on Jan. 9, 2016. 
Everett W. Francis 46 of Frederick, Md., on March 19, 2016. 

Gloria L. Fletemeyer Schmitt ’46 of Grosse Pointe, Mich., on Jan. 17, 2016. 
Betty I. Bush Sinclair 46 of Hickory, N.C., on Nov. 18, 2013. 





Jerome Seymour Bruner 737 was born 
blind. That fact led to an interest in 
perception, which laid the groundwork 
for his visionary life's work. 

That work not only included his theo- 
ries about perception and child develop- 
ment but also his help in designing the 
federal Head Start program and the mod- 
ern study of creative problem-solving, 
later known as the cognitive revolution. 

The psychologist, researcher, and 
teacher died June 5 at his home in Man- 
hattan. He was 100. 

Bruner was the youngest child of 
Polish immigrants. Cataracts caused his 
blindness, but an experimental operation 
restored his vision. He wore thick glasses 
for the rest of his life. 

He grew up on the south shore of 
New York’s Long Island and spent a lot 
of time by the sea, developing a love of 
sailing. His father was a watchmaker 
who died when Bruner was twelve. The 
elder Bruner had sold his business to 
Bulova, leaving his son with a significant 
bequest to cover his education. 

Bruner chose to attend Duke, he 
said in an interview with the American 
Psychological Association, as a way of 
showing his independence. He didn’t take 
the opportunity to attend the university 
for granted. “When I was an undergradu- 
ate, I always felt I had to cover up the fact 
that for my age, I was quite a rich kid. It 
was embarrassing. Having come off lucky 
that way, I felt I had some responsibilities 
to the society in which | lived—that I 
should be paying back.” 

In Durham, he developed an interest 
in psychology and studied with William 
McDougall, an influential British-born 
psychologist on the faculty. McDougall 
encouraged him to think beyond the 
accepted idea of behaviorism, the theory 
that viewed learning in terms of stimulus 


and response, as in the Pavlov’s dog 
experiments. 

“Being born blind, and not getting 
my sight until I was operated on at 
age three, gave me a feeling that your 
first impression came via your sense, 
but as you grew older you learned 
somehow to be prepared for certain 
kinds of situations,” Bruner said in the 
same interview. So your senses were 
not just concerned with the new, but 
also concerned with the confirmation of 
what you expected.” 

McDougall also gave Bruner other 
advice, according to a 2007 profile in 
The Guardian. “Don’t go on to Harvard 
whatever you do; they're much too posi- 
tive in their views.” Bruner didn’t listen. 

It was at Harvard that he completed 
his theory that the mind was an active 
learner that used motives, instincts, and 
intentions to shape comprehension and 
perception. He and a Harvard colleague 
also founded the Center for Cognitive 
Studies. 

It was at Harvard, too, that Bruner 
developed many of his ideas on the 
importance of preschool learning. In 
1959, he led a meeting of top schol- 
ars brainstorming about educational 
reforms, and a year later, he wrote a 
landmark text in education reform and 
theory. One of his ideas was the concept 
of the “spiral curriculum,” in which 
teachers introduce students to topics 
early, in age-appropriate language, and 
then revisit the same subjects in later 
years, adding depth and complexity. In 
1965, he helped design the Head Start 
program. 

In 1968, he left Harvard for Oxford, 
sailing his boat across the Atlantic to 
England. He counted his decade there 
as one of the most productive of his life. 
He finished his career at New York Uni- 


Sue Klemens/Associated Press 





versity as a law professor, using his ideas 
about thinking, culture, and storytelling 
to analyze legal reasoning and punish- 
ment. He considered storytelling a vital 
learning tool. “Storytelling performs the 
dual cultural functions of making the 
strange familiar and ourselves private 
and distinctive,” he told 7he Guardian. 
“If pupils are encouraged to think about 
the different outcomes that could have 
resulted from a set of circumstances, 
they are demonstrating usability of 
knowledge about a subject. Rather than 
just retaining knowledge and facts, they 
go beyond them to use their imagina- 
tions to think about other outcomes, 
as they don't need the completion of a 
logical argument to understand a story. 
This helps them think about facing the 
future, and it stimulates the teacher, 
too.” 

He retired from NYU in 2013. 

Bruner is survived by a son, Whitley, 
and a daughter, Jane, as well as three 
grandchildren and his partner, Eleanor 
Fox, an NYU School of Law professor. 
Asked in the APA interview what the 
secret of his success was, Bruner said it 
might have come from the literal opening 
of his eyes. “Being born blind, having 
my sight restored, made me sensitive to 
the new. I remember a gal once told me, 
‘Jerry, youre a curious bastard.’ Well, 
I’m anything but a bastard—but maybe 
there’s something in that. The secret of 
people continues to fascinate me.” 
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William Christenberry, Building with False Brick Siding (detail), Warsaw, Alabama, 1984. Digital pigment print on Hahnemiihle, edition 6/25; 20 x 24 inches 
).96 cm). Courtesy of the artist; Jackson Fine Art, Atlanta, Georgia; and Pace / MacGill Gallery, New York, New York. © 2016 William Christenberry 


e American South in Contemporary Art is supported by the Andy Warhol Foundation for the Visual Arts; the William R. Kenan, Jr. Charitable Trust; 
rent Carmichael; Katie Thorpe Kerr and Terrance |. R. Kerr; Caroline and Arthur Rogers; Ann Chanler and Andrew Scheman; 
athan Pruzan; Kimball Richmond and Rodney Priddy; Sam Tsao; Gail Belvett; and Richard Tigner. This exhibition is co-organized 
and Raymond D. Nasher Curator of Contemporary Art at the Nasher Museum of Art at Duke University, and Miranda Lash, 
Viuseum in Louisville, Kentucky 





Richard Earl Symmonds M.D. '46 of Rochester, Minn., on Feb. 7, 2016. 
Joseph Garland Wolfe 46 of Masonboro, N.C., on Sept. 26, 2014. 

Doris L. Miller Blount M.PT. 47 of Neptune Beach, Fla., on May 13, 2016. 
Joseph W. Cade Sr. °47 of Signal Mountain, Tenn., on April 25, 2016. 
Jean B. Clifford B.S.N. '47 of Brunswick, Maine, on March 4, 2016. 
Deborah Dawson R.N. '47 of Wilmington, N.C. on Nov. 6, 2015. 
William C. Dewberry Jr. ’47 of Pensacola, Fla., on Sept. 17, 2014. 

John P. Dorsey Jr. 47 of Dublin, Ohio, on April 30, 2016. 


Margaret W. Thompson Evans B.S.N. 47 of Shreveport, La., on March 16, 2016. 


Mary Jo Taylor Gilbert '47, A.M. 49 of Schenectady, N.Y., on March 29, 2016. 
C. Roland Hodges ’47 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on March 11, 2016. 


Mary Ellen McCarthy Houseal ’47 of Huntington Beach, Calif., on Jan. 18, 2016. 


Elizabeth C. Smith Lawson ‘47 of Gastonia, N.C., on Feb. 5, 2016. 
William Munden Putman ‘47 of Pearland, Texas, on Oct. 20, 2015. 
Clifford L. Sayre Jr. B.S.E. 47 of Silver Spring, Md., on Jan. 14, 2016. 
Ernest C. Sunas '47, A.M. ’62 of Durham, on March 15, 2016. 

Arthur White Yount A.M ’47 of North Palm Beach, Fla., on Feb. 24, 2016. 
Gladys W. Pace Callaway ’48 of Atlanta, on Feb. 2, 2016. 

June R. Harris Cochran ’48 of Asheboro, N.C., on May 16, 2016. 

E. Allan Fine ’48 of Norfolk, Va., on April 12, 2016. 

Oliver S. Kendrick '48 of Sylacauga, Ala., on May 7, 2016. 

Jane Merrill Kraus M.D. ’48 of Fairlawn, Ohio, on April 30, 2016. 
Richard T. Marquise J.D. 48 of Ryegate, Vt., on May 2, 2016. 

Doris M. Proffit Phillippi B.S.N. ’48 of California, Md., on March 11, 2016. 
Arne Rostad ’48 of Norfolk, Conn., on March 4, 2013. 

Robert S. Abernathy M.D. ’49 of Durham, on Jan. 29, 2016. 

Frank 0. Bartel Jr. ’49 of Spartanburg, S.C., on Feb. 19, 2016. 

Jeanette E. Bryant B.S.N. 49 of Jacksonville, Fla., on Jan. 28, 2016. 
Harryette Cockrell Jenkins 49 of Bradenton, Fla., on April 4, 2016. 
Charles Keck Jr. ’49, M.D. 53 of Chester, Vt., on Jan. 5, 2016. 

Alton Carroll Morgan ’49 of Winston-Salem, N.C., on Feb. 7, 2016. 


Elizabeth A. DesJardins Roser '49 of Arlington Heights, Ill., on March 16, 2016. 


Robert Charles Taylor 49, LL.B. 52 of Dallas, on March 12, 2016. 
Carroll A. Weinberg '49 of Baltimore, on Dec. 16, 2015. 
John Mercer White '49 of Henrico, Va., on Dec. 28, 2014. 


1950s 


Edward Booking Brown 50, M.D. 56 of Waycross, Ga., on May 5, 2016. 
John Smith Donovan ’50 of Silver Spring, Md., on April 30, 2016. 
Sanford A. Dunson 50 of Rome, Ga., on Jan. 26, 2016. 

Laurens N. Garlington ‘50, M.D. 53 of San Francisco, on Feb. 4, 2016. 
Harvey C. Jones I 50 of Timonium, Md., on Jan. 25, 2016. 

Alice N. Hickman Lockhart R.N. 50 of Mount Airy, N.C, on March 4, 2014. 
Dorothy E. Bray Thomas B.S.N. 50 of Greensboro, N.C., on March 6, 2016. 
Carl Byron Turner ’50, Ph.D. ’65 of Raleigh, on Feb. 3, 2016. 

George Clifton Warlick Jr. A.M. 50 of Kingston, Tenn., on Feb. 19, 2016. 
Penn Thomas Watson Jr. 50 of Raleigh, on Feb. 16, 2016. 

Bruce K. Baird ’5! of San Francisco, on Feb. 22, 2015. 

Mary R. Kiser Cooper ’51 of Cocoa Beach, Fla., on April 24, 2016. 

Robert H. Denton Jr. B.S.E.E. ’51 of Tarzana, Calif., on June 27, 2015. 
George Eric Eng Sr. ’5! of Big Spring, Texas, on April 29, 2016. 

Raeford F. Gibbs ’5! of Hobe Sound, Fla., on Dec. 14, 2013. 

Ernest L. Howell ’51 of Durham, on April 4, 2016. 

Donald R. Larrabee MF. 51 of Windham, Maine, on March 26, 2016. 
John Kelly Lockhart ’5! of Mount Airy, N.C, on April 26, 2016. 

Sarah K. Baldwin Suplee ’51 of Ithaca, N.Y., on Feb. 12, 2016. 
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Franklin Edward Altany M.D. ’52 of Charlotte, on May 8, 2016. 

Harrell Woodrow Baker 52 of Durham, on March 26, 2016. 

Burton F. Beers M.A. ’52, Ph.D. ’56 of Greenville, N.C, on Jan. 30, 2016. 
Vallie C. Brooks ’52, LL.B. 53 of Nashville, Tenn., on Feb. 25, 2016. 

Malcolm F. Crawford ’52 of Medford, N.Y., on March 18, 2016. 

Marion E. Peyton Downey R.N. ’52 of Orange, Va., on June 26, 2015. 

Joe Walton Frazer Jr. M.D. 52 of Greensboro, N.C. on March 22, 2016. 
Donald Cushing Knickerbocker ’52, LL.B. 57 of Fargo, N.D., on April 19, 2016. 
Sarah P. Shaw Lambert '52 of Winston-Salem, N.C, on Jan. 24, 2016. 

D. Richard Mead Jr. 52 of Miami, on Feb. 28, 2016. 






Education shaped the life 
of Waltz Maynor Ed.D. 
°70. It was an inheritance 
from his father, who was 
among the earliest grad- 
uates of Pembroke State 
College—now UNC-Pem- 
broke—and earned degrees 
in 1925, 1929, and 1942. 
Maynor, in turn, would 
earn a math degree from the same college in 1959. 

From there he taught math in various schools, including 
Pembroke and Appalachian State University, where he also 
earned a master’s degree. After Maynor earned his doctor- 
ate in educational administration and research at Duke, he 
joined the faculty of North Carolina Central University. He 
stayed there for thirty-five years, teaching and serving in 
administrative positions, including as chair of the education 
department. 

Maynor and his wife, Louise Cummings Maynor Ph.D. 
°82, who also was part of N.C. Central’s faculty, then 
bequeathed the value of education to their seven children. 
Four of them hold doctorates, while the others hold master’s 
degrees and CPA credentials. 

Yet it wasn't only education that was important to May- 
nor. A Lumbee Indian who grew up in Pembroke’s Red 
Banks community, he made sure the story of his people was 
preserved. He was interviewed in 2005 about his heritage as 
part of an oral-history program at the University of Florida. 
He was heavily involved in the Lumbee Tribal sovereignty 
movement and was appointed to the Lumbee Self-Determi- 
nation Commission. 

Born on February 21, 1933, Maynor was eighty-three 
when he died in his Durham home on Father's Day, 

June 19. Along with his wife, whom he was married to 
for forty-six years, and his children, his survivors include 
two sisters, a brother, fifteen grandchildren, and eighteen 
great-grandchildren. 
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Nina K. Cekich Strauss B.S.N. ’52 of Wilder, Vt., on Feb. 21, 2016. 
Eugene M. Bernstein 55, A.M. 54, Ph.D. 56 of San Diego, on Feb. 20, 2016. 
Carl J. Bonin '53 of Roscoe, NY., on Feb. 26, 2016. 

Fay Mitchell Choate Hand '53 of Charlotte, on Feb. 26, 2016. 
Theodore S. Hoffmann '53, M.Div. '57 of Mooresville, N.C., on July 19, 2013. 
Donald Sherman Howell '55 of Suffolk, Va., on May 13, 2016. 

Leslie A. Eaton Hull ’53 of Palm Coast, Fla., on Feb. 15, 2016. 

Nelson Pointer Jackson '53 of Myrtle Beach, S.C, on Nov. 1, 2015. 

Joe G. Lineberger '53 of Clinton, Md., on April 6, 2016. 

Romana K. Donnelly London ‘55 of Snellville, Ga., on May 21, 2015. 
Charles E. Martin 53, M.F. 54 of Cranberry Lake, NY., on Feb. 4, 2016. 
Robert M. Arthur M.D. '54 of Henrico, Va., on Oct. 14, 2015. 

Bradley S. Barker ‘54 of Chapel Hill, on Jan. 28, 2016. 

Joseph C. Duys 54 of Quincy, Fla., on Feb. 16, 2016. 

Jay Anthony Gervasi Ph.D. '54 of Greensboro, N.C. on Feb. 10, 2016. 
Peter A. Goubert '54 of Merritt Island, Fla., on Jan. 29, 2016. 

Edward Townsend Hager '54 of Los Angeles, on Feb. 23, 2016. 

Perry W. Harrison '54 of Pittsboro, N.C., on Nov. 19, 2015. 

George Bela Kish Ph.D. '54 of Bedford, Va., on Feb. 9, 2016. 

John Dengler Kistler || 54 of West Chester, Pa., on March 21, 2016. 

J. Flint Liddon Jr. '54 of Memphis, Tenn., on April 6, 2016. 

Enoch Andrus Ludlow M.D. 54 of Spanish Fork, Utah, on June 3, 2015. 


Billie C. Lehman Smith R.N. 54, M.S.N. 72 of Van Buren, Ark., on Feb. 25, 2015. 


Elizabeth Muse Tornquist ‘54 of Durham, on Jan. 30, 2016. 
Robert Strange Anderson '55 of Wildwood, Fla., on May 2, 2016. 


Contact our charitable 
planning experts. 
Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


EMAIL giftplanning@duke.edu 
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Janet Craigue Attix 55 of Wilmington, Del., on April 1, 2016. 

Helen B. Goppert Bollinger '55 of Bethlehem, Pa., on Jan. 28, 2016. 
William Moses Britton ’55 of Atlanta, on March 11, 2010. 

Sherrill A. Conna '55, M.D. '62 of Westborough, Mass., on April 20, 2016. 
Merle DeVere Evans Jr. °55, J.D. 57 of Canton, Ohio, on May 23, 2016. 
Marion Blanton Gibson '55 of Charlotte, on April 25, 2016. 

Thomas Bell Graham LL.B. ’55, A.M. ’58 of Great Falls, Va., on Sept. 27, 2015. 
Barry C. Harris 55, M.D. ’58 of Pittsburgh, on April 16, 2016. 

Peter F. Hochreiter ’55 of Buffalo, N.Y., on May 17, 2016. 

Rachel N. Meadows M.A. '55, Ph.D. 75 of North Canton, Ohio, on Feb. 1, 2016. 
Samuel Stuart Stephenson 55 of Durham, on Jan. 30, 2016. 

Anna May Tillou M.A.17. ’55 of Green Cove Springs, Fla., on Feb. 23, 2016. 
Anibal Adan H ’56 of Decatur, Ga., on April 27, 2016. 

William 0. Bigham B.Div. '56 of Greensboro, N.C, on March 29, 2015. 
Helen P. Brinn M.PT. 56 of Kennett Square, Pa., on Feb. 11, 2016. 
Sterling Monroe Brockwell B.S.C.E. 56 of Raleigh, on May 14, 2014. 
James Holmes Carson Jr. 56 of Charlotte, on Aug. 28, 2015. 

Jerry B. Day °56, M.A.T. ’57 of Garner, N.C. on June 15, 2015. 

Harley Myles Hanson Ph.D. ’56 of Hilltown, Pa., on May 18, 2016. 

Carnie P. Hipp Jr. 56 of North Myrtle Beach, S.C., on April 2, 2016. 

John Camden Hundley ’56 of Durham, on March 27, 2016. 

Haig A. Khatchadourian Ph.D. 56 of Milwaukee, Wis., on Feb. 16, 2016. 
John Peterson Sellers '56 of Castleton, Ontario, on March 9, 2016. 
Gilbert Sanders Blevins Ph.D. ’57 of Elliott City, Md., on Dec. 12, 2015. 
Jane A. Elliott Braucher N. ’57 of Kennett Square, Pa., on Sept. 25, 2015. 


You're smart. 


SO GIVE SMART. A planned gift could allow you to make 
a bigger gift than you thought possible. Options include: 

> Designating Duke as a beneficiary of a retirement plan 

> Including Duke in your will 

> Establishing a gift that pays you an income for life 

> Giving appreciated assets like stock and real estate 


“Duke's impact on the arts and humanity, science, 
medicine, business, engineering, innovations, and the 
environment continues to expand and excel. Financial 
support for research and scholarship is imperative 
for a great university like Duke to continue its 
mission and influence today and in the future.” 
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CHUN LAM B.S.E.'71, M.B.A.'74, Ph.D.'77, P'OO 


Charitable gift annuity to support scholarships 
at the Pratt School of Engineering 


WHERE YOUR SON CAN BECOME... 


A SCHOLAR * AN ARTIST * AN ATHLETE * AN OUTDOORSMAN 


A MAN 


Who puts others before himself; who entertains differences of opinion 

but stands firm in his convictions; who learns from his challenges and 

failures, yet still holds himself accountable. Christ School is a place where 
your son can grow into a dependable, tolerant, and confident adult. 













SHRIST SCHOOL 
Asheville, North Carolina 
www.christschool.org 


800.422.3212 
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Ray Barfield, associate 
professor of pediatrics at 


Duke Children's Hospital 
& Health Center, and = 


associate professor of / » 
Christian philosophy at x<, 

Juke Divinity School, 

explores the unexpected oy ) 
ntersections of arts, NS 
medicine, and theology / 


o help doctors and % 


patients better 











inderstand illness, 
suffering, and dying. ; , 
oe Use LAYAR 

to view 

Dr. Barfield's 


video 
















Kimberly L. Blackwell '89, 
professor of medicine, 
assistant professor of 
radiation oncology, and 
director of the breast 
cancer program at the 
Duke Cancer Institute, 
shares her pioneering 
research on the evolution— 
and revolution—of breast 
cancer treatment. 


op Use LAYAR 


to view 
Dr. Blackwell's 
video 


Gary G. Bennett, 
Ph.D. 'O2, professor 
of psychology, global 
health, and medicine, 
and director of Duke 
Global Digital Health 
Science Center and 
Duke Obesity Prevention 
Program, explains how 
digital health can 
engage and empower 
patients to prevent 
obesity in high-risk 
populations. 


oe Use LAYAR 
to view 


Dr. Bennett's 
video 








IDEAS 
THAT MOVE 
THe WORLD 
FORWARD 


INNOVATORS IN HEALTH 








Your health is everything. Duke 
innovators in health are pioneering 
critical advancements in research, 
education, and patient care to address 
the needs of you and your loved ones. 
Their revolutionary ideas focus on both 
the health care needs of society today 
and the future of health and medicine. 








Download the LAYAR app and scan the photo 

to view the videos of three Duke innovators 

in health—Blackwell, Barfield, and Bennett— 
discussing their ideas that move the world forward. 








But they are more than ideas. 
They are ideas put into action. 


Your support of the Duke Forward 
campaign to raise $3.25 billion by 
June 30, 2017, advances the future of 
health and medicine for all. 


Discover how at dukeforward.duke.edu. 
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LEAVE YOUR MARK 








GLEN LENNOX HAS BEEN ONE OF CHAPEL HILL’S GREATEST ASSETS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
DON'T MISS OUT ON THE OPPORTUNITY TO PARTICIPATE IN ITS NEW LEGACY 


NOW ACCEPTING ACCREDITED INVESTORS 
Contact Todd Williams at 704.405.5165 
twilliams@grubbbproperties.com 


grubbproperties.com 








Only accredited investors may invest in the fund, which for natural persons are investors who meet certain minimum 
annual income or net worth thresholds. This investment opportunity is being offered in reliance on an exemption from 
the registration requirements of the Securities Act of 1933 and, as such, is not required to comply with specific disclosure 
requirements that apply to registered offerings. The offered securities are also not subject to the protections of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. The SEC has not passed upon the merits of, or given its approval to, the securities, 
the terms of this offering, or the accuracy or completeness of any offering materials. The securities are subject to legal 
restrictions on transfer and resale, and investors should not assume they will be able to resell their securities. Investing 
in such securities involves risk, and investors should be able to bear the risk of the loss of their investment. This is not an 
offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to purchase interests in the fund. Such an offer may only be made by means of a 
Confidential Private Placement Memorandum which describes the terms of any such investment 


Cn GRUBBPROPERTIES 


People who care. Places that matter. 





Norwell Bruce Browne Jr. '5/ of Pittsburgh, on May 30, 2016. 

Thomas A. Bruce H’5/ of Little Rock, Ark., on March 4, 2016. 

Carroll Alexander Cloninger ’5/ of Richmond, Va., on Dec. 2, 2014. 
Jerome Darling 57 of Floral City, Fla., on Aug. 23, 2015. 

Carolyn M. Thomas Emery ’5/ of Morganton, N.C, on Feb. 24, 2016. 
Fred Monroe Gottheil A.M. ’57, Ph.D. 59 of Savoy, Ill., on April 17, 2016. 
Roger Kenneth Gunsten ’57 of New Bern, N.C., on Oct. 12, 2015. 

Louis W. Hodges B.Div. ’57, Ph.D. ’60 of Lexington, Va., on Feb. 8, 2016. 
Arnold W. Hurt ’57 of St. Michaels, Md., on April 21, 2013. 

Leslie Howard Sperling A.M. ’57, Ph.D. 59 of Allentown, Pa., on Feb. 1, 2016. 
Alexander C. Barton ’58 of Arnold, Neb., on Feb. 20, 2016. 

Amerigo Farina Ph.D. 58 of Hartford, Conn., on Nov. 17, 2014. 

George A. Fidler M.Div. 58 of Lexington, N.C. on Dec. 9, 2015. 

Donald W. Hood Jr. 58 of Charlotte, on Sept. 9, 2015. 

James B. Joyce 58 of Tampa, Fla., on Aug. 9, 2015. 

Jeane Walker Poole ’58 of Columbus, Ga., on Feb. 1, 2016. 

Sheila P. Campbell Raney ’58 of Wrightsville Beach, N.C., on Jan. 31, 2016. 
Kenneth L. Whitehead '58 of Winter Park, Fla., on Feb. 24, 2016. 
Douglas N. Akers ’59 of Endicott, N.Y., on May 17, 2016. 

Roger D. Bartels LL.B. ’59 of Riverside, Calif., on Feb. 10, 2015. 

Tim E. Cooper Jr. M.D. ’59 of Charlotte, on March 11, 2016. 

Gail Shehadi Cross ’59 of Basking Ridge, N.J., on Aug. 6, 2012. 


Owen Williamson Downhill Jr. M.F. 59 of Roseburg, Ore., on March 30, 2016. 


Joseph A. Greenwood ’59 of Manchester, Tenn., on Dec. 21, 2015. 
Ronald L. Helton B.S.E.E. 59 of Loganville, Ga., on Jan. 23, 2016. 
Charles V. Klinger ’59 of Great Falls, Va., on Jan. 17, 2016. 
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John D. Lynch Jr. 59 of Wilson, N.C. on Dec. 2, 2013. 

William Lindsay Page H °59 of Sarasota, Fla., on Feb. 29, 2016. 
Marilee Rasmussen B.S.N. 59 of Encinitas, Calif, on Jan. 11, 2016. 
Helen Eve Ragland Williamson ’59 of Raleigh, on Feb. 11, 2016. 


1960s 


Gail A. Boothroyd Buttry '60 of Ormond Beach, Fla., on March 27, 2016. 
James A. Edwards ’60 of Sanford, N.C., on March 19, 2016. 

Adele Fink Hewitt B.S.N. ’60 of Bethesda, Md., on Feb. 14, 2016. 

Lola L. Anderson Hunt B.S.N. 60 of Spencerville, Md., on March 15, 2016. 
Marvin Kahn H ’60, H ’64 of Prairie Village, Kan., on March 12, 2016. 
Frederick A. Sargolini Il 60 of Hamden, Conn., on March 1, 2016. 
Frederick Lee Welther ‘60 of Falls Church, Va., on Feb. 14, 2016. 

Thomas E. Aldridge ‘61 of Gainesville, Ga., on Feb. 22, 2016. 

Peter Arrison 61 of Southbury, Conn., on March 2, 2016. 

Samuel M. Atkinson Jr. M.D. ’61, H 66 of Greenville, N.C, on Jan. 24, 2016. 
Richard W. Harrington M.Div. 61 of Honeoye Falls, NY., on May 25, 2016. 
James Lee Hobbs B.Div. ’61 of Burlington, N.C, on Oct. 22, 2015. 

Tadishi Kikuchi Ph.D. ’61 of Pittsburgh, on June 1, 2016. 

John Bradbury Reed ’61 of Nashville, Tenn., on Feb. 2, 2016. 

Anne E. Leinbach Avery ’62 of Wynnewood, Pa., on Dec. 4, 2014. 

Gara Fenton Brown 62 of Monroe, N.C, on Feb. 23, 2016. 

Paul Alfred Colinvaux Ph.D. 62 of Cape Cod, Mass., on Feb. 28, 2016. 
James W. Fowler ’62 of Decatur, Ga., on Oct. 16, 2015. 

Aaron Keith Furr Ph.D. ’62 of Brooksville, Fla., on March 31, 2016. 
Andrew J. Gabor Ph.D. 62, M.D. 63 of Davis, Calif., on March 11, 2016. 


\WWlartoeclmerineran 


Imagine... a garden of serenity, with exquisite 
plantings and shaded benches where family and friends 
can gather and reflect, in the heart of Duke University. 


Donors who have contributed $25,000 or more to the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens Endowment Fund may have the 
opportunity for their ashes to be interred in the Memorial 
Garden at Duke Gardens.* 


A) For information, please contact: 


919-684-5579 
memorialgarden@duke.edu 


SARZAEIGR: 
gardens.duke.edu 


GARDENS 


* Duke University estimates that the non-deductible, fair market value of this 
service is $500; please review this matter with your personal tax advisors. 
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Paul W. Goodridge '62 of Winston-Salem, N.C, on Oct. 12, 2015 
Franklin Elliott Hancock M.Div. '62 of Mountain View, Ark., on March 21, 2016. 
Jordan A. Neal Jr. 62 of Asheville, N.C., on May 16, 2015 

Jon Waston Regen M.Ed. '62 of Davidson, N.C., on Jan. 24, 2016 
Virginia L. Warr Rubin '62 of Franklin, Tenn., on Feb. 26, 2016. 

William Jackson Withrow Sr. '62 of Tampa, Fla., on Feb. 15, 2016. 

Mary M. Farris Zinn A.M. 62, Ph.D. '65 of Oberlin, Ohio, on Feb. 16, 2016. 
Charles C. Avery M.F. 63 of Flagstaff, Ariz., on Jan. 26, 2016. 

Roblyn S. Vallmer Breece '63 of Swedesboro, N.J., on Feb. 6, 2014. 
Richard Clarke Gwaltney M.S. 63 of Oak Ridge, Tenn., on Feb. 1, 2016. 
Patrick H. Henry '63 of lowa City, lowa, on March 11, 2016. 

Katrina S. Sutton Jackson '65 of Faison, N.C, on Jan. 1, 2014. 

Lionel G. Klikoff Ph.D. '63 of Winlock, Wash., on Feb. 26, 2016. 

Jennie R. Collis Pennington '63 of Glenville, N.Y., on March 6, 2016. 
Barbara A. Binning Torbert '63 of Winston-Salem, N.C, on Jan. 29, 2016. 
Roy H. Dippy H '64 of Orlando, on March 19, 2016. 

Michael Jerome Finney ‘64 of Roanoke, Va., on Jan. 24, 2016. 

Jack P. Hailman Ph.D. '64 of Jupiter, Fla., on Jan. 20, 2016. 

William Francis Keirce Jr. Ph.D. 64 of Louisville, Ky., on May 17, 2016. 
Helen Kay Herrin Lyman ’64 of Berkeley, Calif., on June 4, 2016. 

Jack H.T. Chang ’65, M.D. ’69 of Denver, on Feb. 22, 2016. 














Heather Turner Frazer A.M. ’65, Ph.D. ’71 of Ocean Ridge, Fla., on May 15, 2016. 


Waldo Rosebush Jones Jr. '65 of Fort Collins, Colo., on June 13, 2015. 
George Morris Hayter M.D. 66, H’78 of Long Beach, Calif. on March 27, 2016. 
Jimmie C. Hocker M.H.A. ’66 of Fort Worth, Texas, on May 6, 2016. 

Milton R. Jones '66 of Austin, Texas, on Feb. 7, 2016. 





Make an investment that will 


Build up 


The Iron Dukes help 
provide the resources 
necessary to enrich the 
lives of Duke student- 
athletes as they strive 
to be champions in the 
classroom and at the 
highest level of athletic 
competition. While 
preparing them to be 
champions in life by 
engaging the mind, 
elevating the spirit, and 
stimulating the best 
effort for all. 


IRON DUKES | 


lronDukes.Net 919-61 3-75759) 


Facebook Twitter Instagsam 
The tron Dukes @theirondukes theirondukes 
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It’s clear that the life of Rasheed Amin 
Wiggins 99, M.B.A. ’10 was blessed 
with abundance—of talent, of faith, of 
charisma, of intelligence, of ideas, of 
love. 

‘The youngest of three, Wiggins was 
spoiled by his family, his mother, Mary, 
admits, “but it was a good spoil.” With 
good results. 

He showed a steadiness early on. His 
sister remembers passing his room and 
seeing him on his knees, praying. (Years 
later, he'd often call his mother before 
leaving for work and asked to pray with 
her.) His father, Ronald, says he noticed 
that when an errant light was on in their 
New Jersey home, Rasheed would turn 
it off. He'd check to see whether the 
doors were locked, too. “He always had a 
sense of duty and responsibility,” Ronald 
says. Wiggins was humble despite the 
fact that he excelled in various ways. He 
asked his mother not to talk to others 
about his achievements, and he didn’t 
talk about them, either, like the fact 
that he had more than fifty trophies 
and plaques in martial arts (he was a 
black belt); or that in elementary school, 
he was chosen to interview First Lady 
Barbara Bush; or that he was named the 
student leader at Newark’s acclaimed St. 
Benedict's Preparatory High School. His 
mother found out from the children of a 
coworker. 

At Duke, he was in the first class of 
freshmen who lived on East Campus, 
making them a tight-knit group, says 
his friend Keith Kelly 99. Wiggins 
attended on a fencing scholarship; in 
his sophomore year, he pledged the 
Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity. “In college, 
sometimes people can be cliquish,” says 
Kelly. “But Rasheed was not that type 
of person. Everybody always gravitated 
toward him.” 

Wiggins passionately wanted to be an 
entrepreneur. He woke up with ideas, 
says his wife, Kimberly Holmes Wiggins 
02. Friday nights were reserved for fast 
food, sweets—usually cupcakes—and 


Shark Tank. “He got me 
hooked on it,” she says. He 
thought of Duke as “a place 
to really nurture his ideas,” 
says Howie Rhee, M.B.A. 
04, managing director of 
student and alumni affairs and 
managing director at Fuqua’s 
Center for Entrepreneurship 
and Innovation. Rhee, 
who wrote Wiggins’ 
recommendation when he 
applied to Fuqua, thinks 
Wiggins may have competed 
in more Startup Challenges 
than any other student; he 
remembers three of Wiggins’ 
ideas. One idea that got his 
team to the finals was a line 
of specialty athletics wear that 
increased resistance during 
workouts. When Wiggins 
went to demonstrate it onstage 
in front of about 300 people, 
he flexed, strutted, and made 
the crowd laugh. “It was 
symbolic of who he was,” says 
Rhee. “He made people laugh 
without saying anything. That 
was him doing his thing.” 

One of Wiggins’ most 
significant ideas may have 
been his proposal to Kimberly. They 
met when she was a freshman and he 
was a senior. She had a crush on him 
but they were both dating other people. 
They reconnected at a wedding after he 
graduated. They dated for seven years, 
living in different cities as they built their 
careers. 

Wiggins called Kelly and enlisted 
him in his plan to propose to Kimberly 
in her former Washington, D.C., 
apartment. Wiggins sent the woman 
who was living there a video explaining 
that, for the proposal, he wanted to 
stage her apartment so it would look 
like Kimberly’s did when she lived there. 
After meeting with Wiggins, the woman 
agreed to do it. Kelly and Wiggins 
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~ Courtesy Kimberly Holmes Wiggins 


spent hours chasing down items and 
transforming the apartment. “It said a lot 
about his thought process and how much 
he really loved Kim that he would go 

to those lengths to propose to her,” says 
Kelly. They married in Duke Chapel. 

“He was the man other guys wanted to 
be and women wanted to be with,” says 
Kimberly. 

Wiggins died on April 16 in a hit- 
and-run crash in Orlando, Florida. He 
was thirty-nine. Besides his wife and his 
parents, his immediate survivors include a 
brother, Kenya; a sister, Aliya; his in-laws, 
Calvin and Helen Holmes; two sisters- 
in-law, Jeanette Wiggins and Karima 
Holmes; a brother-in-law, Cale Holmes; 
and four nieces and nephews. 
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Sidney L. Kauffman Jr. B.S.E.'66, M.S. '71, Ph.D. 72 of Greensboro, N.C., on May 3, 2016. 
Gerald Wirth Wagner Jr. M.H.A.'66 of Mannford, Okla., on June 6, 2015. 

David Geoffrey Allen M.D. '67, H 69 of Southern Pines, N.C., on May 23, 2016. 

Larnie G. Horton Sr. M.Div. 67 of Raleigh, on April 3, 2016. 

Sarah R. Ervin Smith '67 of Boiling Springs Lake, N.C., on March 8, 2016. 

Donald B. Hogan M.A.1. '68 of Indianapolis, on Feb. 3, 2016. 

John K. Anderson J.D. '69 of Oak Grove Island, S.C., on March 15, 2016. 

Alfred L. Ferguson H '69 of Greenville, N.C., on Feb. 8, 2016. 

Richard Harold Metz ‘69 of Bowie, Md., on Feb. 14, 2016. 

Mary E. Brownell Sobota B.S.N. 69 of Fairfax, Va., on March 11, 2016. 


1970s 


Robert Bedford Dickison A.M. ’70 of Fredericton, New Brunswick, on June 20, 2015. 
George R. Fidelman 70 of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., on Feb. 22, 2016. 

Richard Howard Hudson A.M. ’70, Ph.D. '71 of Columbia, S.C., on May 20, 2016. 
Archie Curtis Phillips Ph.D. 70 of Clayton, N.C., on March 1, 2016. 

Thomas R. Rice M.H.A. '70 of Georgetown, Texas, on Feb. 12, 2016. 

Robert Paul Barnes M.D. '71 of Boise, Idaho, on April 2, 2016. 

David Martin Graham M.A. ’71, Ph.D. 72 of Woodbridge, Conn., on April 26, 2016. 
James Frederick Maher '7] of Lewisberry, Pa., on March 12, 2015. 

David R. Sholis '72 of San Diego, on Dec. 25, 2015. 

John E. Eaton M.B.A. °73 of Raleigh, on Nov. 30, 2015. 

John Joseph Benton Jr. '74 of Panama City Beach, Fla., on Feb. 29, 2016. 
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a Hope Valley landmark inspired 
by its setting 
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renowned for exquisite design and execution 
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Charles Thomas Davis M.Div. '74 of Concord, N.C., on Dec. 11, 2015. 
Jacqueline Alice De Cola B.S.N. '74 of Alexandria, Va., on March 3, 2016. 
John H. Dorminy Ill M.D. '74 of Fitzgerald, Ga., on March 8, 2016. 

Arthur M. Hendrix Jr. '74 of Huntersville, N.C, on Jan. 19, 2016. 

Stirling Kent Madsen A.M. '74, Ph.D. 75 of Placerville, Calif., on April 18, 2016. 
Richard Eric Teller J.D. '74 of Boston, on June 24, 2015. 

Donald John Bergin H '75, M.D. '76 of Greensboro, N.C, on April 12, 2016. 
Zebulon L. Bowman ’75, M.D. '78 of Houston, on Feb. 14, 2016. 

Bruce Allen Christensen J.D. '75 of Miami, on April 18, 2016. 

Roy K. Flint Ph.D. '75 of Valle Crucis, N.C., on Feb. 17, 2016. 

James Arthur Mowbray Ph.D. '75 of Montgomery, Ala., on Sept. 14, 2015. 
Jeffrey L. Burleson ’/6 of Asheville, N.C., on March 16, 2016. 

Charles H. Livengood III M.D. '76 of Durham, on May 9, 2016. 

Reed D. Olson '76 of Edina, Minn., on Feb. 7, 2016. 

Richard Ivan Schiff Ph.D. '76 of Orcas Island, Wash., on July 4, 2014. 
Milton Lewis M.Div. '77 of Chapel Hill, on Oct. 18, 2015. 

Karen Beth Scnick ’77 of Tampa, Fla., on Feb. 5, 2016. 

Ronald Allen Walker 77 of Gainesville, Ga., on March 4, 2016. 

Judith Blackwell Konowitch '78 of Irvington, NY., on Jan. 29, 2016. 
Malcolm Harver Lathan Jr. M.B.A. 78 of Wilson, N.C., on June 10, 2015. 
Paul M. Fiser H 79 of Little Rock, Ark., on Nov. 20, 2013. 


1980s 


William Robert Bell H 80 of South Boston, Va., on April 15, 2016. 
Robyn Joyce Levy ’80 of Atlanta, on April 4, 2016. 

Mark Joshua Eisen H ’83 of Chapel Hill, on May 12, 2016. 

Glenn Bates Everett M.Div. '84 of Havelock, N.C., on Oct. 29, 2014. 
William Arthur Ryan Jr. H ’84 of Baltimore, on May 30, 2015. 

Tod David Sher ’84 of Silver Spring, Md., on March 16, 2016. 

Edward Reynolds Darken A.M. ’85 of Chapel Hill, on March 20, 2016. 
John David Briggs Jr. J.D. ’86 of Atlanta, on June 12, 2015. 

Ronald David Locicero M.S. ’88 of Sacramento, Calif., on April 5, 2016. 


1990s 


Charles Craft Lucas J.D. 90 of Charlotte, on June 7, 2016. 

Eldridge Pendleton M.Div. '92 of Chelsea, Mass., on Aug. 26, 2015. 

John Joseph Perona A.M. ’92 of Richmond, Va., on Jan. 24, 2015. 

Clarence Oscar Edwin Burg A.M. 95 of Conway, Ark., on March 23, 2016. 
Christopher Scott Johnson M.B.A. 95 of Tampa, Fla., on March 19, 2016. 
Dwight Norman Peterson Ph.D. 95 of King of Prussia, Pa., on March 6, 2016. 
Peter Carpio '97 of Margate, Fla., on Sept. 8, 2014. 

Robert Danny Mason Jr. '97 of Clemmons, N.C. on June 6, 2016. 


2000s 


Robert Christopher Barrett M.Div. 01 of Greenfield, Ind., on Feb. 24, 2016. 
Peggy J. Duncan-Wood M.Div. 02 of High Point, N.C. on June 1, 2015. 

Tom Allatt Broadhead Jr. M.B.A. 03 of Richmond, Va., on March 25, 2016. 
Peter Tsung Chin Liu B.S.E. 03 of Whittier, Calif. on March 19, 2016. 

Matthew Wayne Surles A.M. 04, Ph.D. 08 of Glen Allen, Va., on March 16, 2016. 
John S. Duval M.B.A. 05 of San Francisco, on Feb. 6, 2016. 


2010s 


Rodger L. Frey Ph.D. Il of Durham, on March 10, 2016. 














ontained a single mind-blowing 
guote that inspired an honors 
thesis and a trip abroad. 


ae _ Crucial Background for 


a Duke-led global study on the 
mental Health of refugees. 
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Recently back from 
Hawaii, courtesy of 
terlibrary loan. 









iven to the 
. | library%in honor 
| of Mom. 


Written by an up-and-coming 
Duke economics professor. 
Her first major publication. 







Every book on these shelves has a StOr yu 


Who can say how many hand iS one pass gh 2sHo' any cor Versations that one 
started? How many journeys pak made befo inally can you? 


Every library has a story, too. Millions of them, In fact “justine fhecc onés here. More are written 
every day. And no matter how many we acclrglet@ cre s caer room for more. 


That's not just smart. That’s crazy smart. 
Be part of the story. Support Duke University Libraries. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Lb, 
LIBRARIES 


library.duke.edu/crazysmart 
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Kast Campus Bridge 1967 and 2016 


Is there any place on campus that better encapsulates student expression? Its graffiti tell tales of 
love and of art, the words on its walls shout and promote. There’s a beauty in its messiness. Walk or 
ride beneath the bridge and there’s an echo. Not just the auditory kind, but a visual one. The mes- 
sages of times past are covered but not quite erased. 
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Chris Hildreth 


2016 
HOMECOMING 


WEEKEND 


SEPTEMBER 30 - OCTOBER 2 





Autumn is a great time for alumni of all ages, 
as well as students, to engage, connect, and 
celebrate on campus. This year’s Homecoming 
weekend includes the Duke vs. Virginia football 
game, the Class of 2016 First Year Reunion, 
affinity group gatherings, and more! 
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“Duke prepares and also demands 
that its graduates lead by making 
the world a better place,” said 
Jerry Wilkinson B.S.E’67, who received 
a degree in electrical engineering. 
“An engineering degree prepares 
one to focus on grand challenges of 
the future including health care, 

clean water, and the environment.” 
In gratitude for his transformational 
education, together with his wife, 
Bev, the Wilkinsons made a charitable 
remainder unitrust to support Duke 
and their future. As part of their 
estate plan, they included a bequest 
in their will to support scholarships 
and fellowships for future engineers. 


YOUR INSPIRATION IS JUST 
THE STARTING POINT. 


No matter what inspires you to give back, our 
expert team can help you honor the memories, 
people, and places that matter to you. Smart 
charitable planning—at any giving level— 

may enable you to do more than you thought 
possible while propelling Duke forward. Contact 
us today to unleash your inner philanthropist. 


OFFICE OF GIFT PLANNING 
(919) 681-0464 | giftplanning@duke.edu 
dukeforward.duke.edu/inspiration 
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Chris Hildret 


FEATURES: 
4 2 24 The Br odhead legacy By Robert J. Bliwise 
FORUM A campus more nimble, more purposeful, and more global. ............+! 
7 : 
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THE QUAD 34 As 1B) rham rises By Barry Yeoman 
Introducing a president, Duke alumni have been involved in all aspects of the city’s resurgence. 


controlling sonic waves, 


sneaking in STEM skills 
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SPORTS 

Injured on the field, they 
support one another off it. 
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ForeverDuke 
Mati Energy drink creator 


Tatiana Birgisson ’12 shows no 
signs of slowing down. 
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COVER: 

How do you summarize thirteen years 

of a career on one page, in one image? 

You can't. Instead, Duke Photography director 
Chris Hildreth, right, proposed a mosaic made 
of images depicting the various events, 
initiatives, and moments dear to President 
Brodhead. His colleague and digital imaging 
pro Bill Snead, left, then identified 31,847 
images, edited those down to 2,067 images, 
and, along with a portrait of the president, 
used software to coordinate the shape and 
tonality of the photos, creating a mosaic 
representation of the portrait. In the end, 
because one isn’t enough, there are 1,428 
images on the cover. 


Chris Hildreth 
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SQUEEZE: Sophomore Hannah Rogers gives 

senior Jaime pee Fe] hug | as Matthew Kaplan, a 
ea Vote) «mela e Kaplan organized post-election 
aE: at tg West Union. In three and FW at-\imavelel ace 
_he ae ore than 200 hugs. 
_ ~ Photo by Jared Lazarus 
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UNDERTHEGARGOYLES 


T WAS A BIG CAMPUS BASH—a boisterous bash, that is, until an appreciable shift 
of mood set in. Over several hours, hundreds of students streamed into the Sanford 
School to watch the returns on election night. 


Students are into self-branding, so there were lots of 
message-bearing [T-shirts (“Nasty Woman,” “Run Like 
a Girl,” and, over an image of Donald Trump, “Bad 
Hombre”). A lecture room with the Fox News elec- 
tion coverage on the big screen was, for much of the 
evening, nearly empty. More students were drawn to 
the CNN-displaying room, and an even larger number 
crowded into the space dedicated to MSNBC—view- 
ing preferences that might be taken as an indication of 


ri 
CLINTON 


political loyalties. And, as a different kind of sign of the 
times, student selfie-seekers kept attaching themselves 
to a cardboard cutout of Hillary Clinton; the Trump 
cutout seemed to inspire much less flocking behavior. 

The Chronicle, in covering the Sanford election watch, 
quoted students who, by night's end, were using words 
like “scared,” “terrified,” and “nauseous.” A Chronicle 
columnist declared that “It’s not that my horse lost the 
race. It’s that the things that fundamentally protect and 
define people’s humanity are gone.” 

Well, if something is really gone, can it be restored? 
One of the scholars pondering that question is Duke 
historian William Chafe. The former president of the 
Organization of American Historians, he has written 
extensively about issues of race, gender, and politics in 
modern America. The day after the election, Chafe was 
headed to Canberra, Australia, to explain to a curious 
audience the meaning of America’s political shift. As he 





says, “I came to the realization that neither I nor most 
of my colleagues had ever taken seriously the basis for 
‘Trump's appeal.” 

Chafe condensed that lecture into a piece in the on- 
line Policy Forum, “A Nation at War With Itself.” He 
observed that the best way to understand the election, 
and the divide, is to realize that there were, in a sense, 
two Donald Trumps and two Hillary Clintons—de- 
pending on who was doing the perceiving. Each side 
had a one-dimensional, almost cartoonish view 
of the other candidate. 

“Most people in the news media, and virtually 
all Democrats, saw Trump as bombastic, ego- 
maniacal, racist, xenophobic, and sexist,” Chafe 
wrote. At the same time, the angry, primarily 
white voters who supported Trump saw only 
one Hillary Clinton—a woman who “embod- 
ied the Establishment, held and exercised power 
for nearly thirty years, never revealed her deep 
emotions, and seemed repeatedly to convey the 
message that now it was her turn to be in charge 
of the country.” 

So those who were dismissive of Trump failed 
to see the man who condemned the Establish- 
ment; denounced the privilege of those in pow- 
er; and called attention to the plight of white 
working and middle-class Americans who had 
seen their incomes plummet, their job oppor- 
tunities shrink, and their desire for a voice in politics 
ignored. And those who were adamantly anti-Hillary 
Clinton failed to see the woman who was committed, 
as a faith-based imperative, to perform good works. 
They didn’t absorb the story of someone who has de- 
voted her life, from her college days onward, to fight- 
ing for women’s and children’s rights, and to promoting 
economic opportunity and racial equality. 

For those who remain distressed about the thought 
of a Trump presidency, Chafe says, it’s not enough to 
heed the call to “just fight back and organize our base.” 
Rather, the key job is to move beyond the simple for- 
mulations that fueled the presidential campaign. 

As he put it in the essay, a divided America “now fac- 
es a challenge as profound as any we have encountered 
in the last 150 years. How can we learn to listen to each 
other?” 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


LETTERS & COMMENTS 


A virtual solution 

I read with great sympathy the letter 

by Diane Weddington ’72, M.Div. ’76 
[Fall 2016], concerning plans to demol- 
ish Epworth on East Campus. I have 
not returned to campus since graduat- 
ing, but my own Duke, that of 1977, I 
suspect has largely disappeared. 

A final decision on Epworth’s 
preservation will likely not be based 
on nostalgia, as even Ms. Weddington 
seems to suggest that renovation is 
economically impracticable. 

I write to suggest that another form 
of preservation, not just of Epworth, 
but of the entire campus, is possi- 
ble—i.e., virtual preservation, in much 
the same way Google maps preserve 
street scenes. I image that our engi- 
neers-in-training could easily build 
a virtual representation of the entire 
campus, documenting each year, per- 
haps including entry into some of the 
buildings. 

How brilliant it would be if future 
graduates could visit the Duke of their 
own time and walk, albeit virtually, 
down the paths of their youth. 

Alfred Tartaglia °77 
Rye, New York 


Learning about the landscape 
What a great article [“The Creation and 
Restoration of Abele Quad,” Fall 2016]! 
Thank you for sharing the history, chal- 
lenges, and commitment to creating 
Duke's landscape and architecture. 
Every day there is something more to 
appreciate about our beautiful campus, 


and it’s a real joy to share it with family, 
friends, and visitors. 
Seanna Horan 


Garland, Texas 


A Yankee invention? 

Comment #1: 1 don't know what part of 
the South Deloss McKnight III J.D. °84 
grew up in, but in my part (childhood in 
Georgia and South Carolina, four years 
in North Carolina, and forty-eight years 
in Virginia) I never heard “yall” used as 
a singular [Fall 2016, Letters & Com- 
ments]. In fact, I never heard it used at 
all. The plural of “you” that I was raised 





he was doing well as a physicist. His 
father, whom I did know, was a professor 
of chemistry while we were at Duke. 


Paul Zweifel Ph.D °54 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


He arranged for Eudora Welty to meet with us 
and to critique our writing—can you Imagine? 


with was “you all” (possessive “your 
all’s.”) I think “yall” is an artifact of 
Northerners trying to imitate Southern 


talk. 


Comment #2: | thoroughly enjoyed your 
discussions of Professor William Black- 
burn [“Writer in Residence,” Fall 2016}, 
who was already a legend during my 
time at Duke. Although I never had the 
opportunity to meet him, I did know his 
daughter April Hill (and her husband, 
Bob) quite well. Bob and I were Ph.D. 
students in physics at the same time. I 
saw the Hills several times after we both 
had graduated and was happy to see that 


Learning With Blackburn 
What a wonderful gift to us former 
Blackburn students was the lovely article 
by Elizabeth Temple Schoenfeld! 
“Intimidated” and “awestruck” are 
good adjectives for all of us sitting in 
that cubbyhole of an office. I took Eliza- 
bethan and seventeenth-century litera- 
ture from Professor Blackburn, but the 
highlight of my time at Duke was the 
creative-writing class (that is what we 
called it, no matter what he called it). 
He arranged for Eudora Welty to meet 
with us and to critique our writing— 
can you imagine? He also hosted Dylan 
Thomas when Thomas came for a poetry 
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reading shortly before his death. Reyn- 
olds Price 55, who had been in the 
creative-writing class with me, became 
editor of Zhe Archive and published a 
couple of my stories. 

Always, however, I wanted most of all 
to have Professor Blackburn's approval. | 
am so grateful that I was at Duke then 
and had that unique experience. 

Lynn Williams Ault ’56 


Birmingham, Alabama 


A lifetime of lessons 

“Writer in Residence” brought back many 
memories. At the 1959 Archive/Black- 
burn Literary Festival mentioned in the 
article, William Styron ’47 presented 
the Anne Flexner Memorial Award for 
Creative Writing to me. Based in part on 
that event, Professor Blackburn persuad- 
ed the faculty to grant me two semester 
credits during my senior year to write a 
novel. (Such “self-study” was an unusual 
phenomenon in the 1950s.) 

Part of my responsibility was serving 
as his teaching assistant for the year 
in the writing seminar that included a 
student named Anne Tyler 61, who 
became one of our nation’s greatest nov- 
elists. Alas, the experiment for me was 
an abysmal failure. Although I complet- 
ed a novel, Blackburn was not favorably 
impressed with it unless major revisions 
were made; and it was never edited 
for publication, because my life took a 
radical turn as I rather suddenly decided 
to enter Harvard Divinity School and 
prepare for pastoral ministry. 

When I returned to Durham as a 
pastor, my relationship with Blackburn 
changed; and during many long visits he 
shared his own concerns about his aging, 
health, and retirement with me. Just 
before I left Durham to serve churches 
abroad, Dr. Blackburn approached 
me in his typically modest, apologetic 
manner and asked [whether] I would be 
willing to accept a framed, autographed 
photograph of him so that I could 
remember him (as if 1 would ever forget 
him!). His photograph hung for many 
years in my study. 


Although I continued to write short 
stories and even novels over the follow- 
ing decades, the ministry to churches 
demanded most of my time and energy. 
Even so, the lessons and methodology 
that he taught me served to inspire 
my writing of sermons for over half a 
century. 

John M. Keith ‘60 
Cary, North Carolina 


Better development 
Building vertically is the best way to 
reduce the need for greenfield devel- 
opment when land resources are finite 
(“Ever Green?,” Fall 2016]. The univer- 
sity should consider building parking 
decks to replace some of its parking lots, 
which, given the need for developable 
land described in this article, are not 
the best or highest use of the land they 
occupy. 
Abbey Bucher Ness ’11 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Is bigger better? 
Why is Duke so focused on structural, 
physical growth [“Ever Green?,” Fall 
2016]? Why do we need more dorms 
and bigger everything? Do we win a 
prize for being so big? Rapidly, our 
friendly, woodsy university is sprawling 
into its own city. I for one don’t like it. I 
am glad to hear there is some consider- 
ation for the lost canopy and open space 
I loved as a student. 
Todd Dickinson °73 
Hillsborough, North Carolina 


A proud day 

President Brodhead’s most recent pub- 
lication [“Becoming a citizen of Duke”) 
stirred me to write this letter, fifty years 
in the making. It serves as a witness to 
Duke history and rekindled the respon- 
sibility I have as a citizen of this bastion 
of learning. 

I lived through politically tectonic 
times at Duke during my college career, 
1964-68. The geopolitical climate was 
turbulent and unsettling—the war in 
Vietnam, unrest related to civil rights, 


CORRECTION: The Doers Profile in the Forever Duke section of the Fall 
2016 issue had an incorrect biography for David Trott J.D. ’85, who was re-elect- 
ed recently as representative for Michigan's 11th District. He was not the national 


finance director for the Hillary Clinton campaign. 
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and a nascent drug culture. 

Flash forward to spring 1968. I was 
chair of the intra-fraternity council 
social committee, for which one yearly 
event, Greek Weekend, was the quint- 
essential spring activity. The athletic 
events opened at 10 a.m. in Wallace 
Wade Stadium. Following the morning 
athletic prowess, drinking and partying 
ensued for the rest of the day. The event 
required months of planning and was an 
important part of the Duke social fabric 
at that time. It was attended by much of 
the campus, East and West. 

‘The planned date of the festivities was 
April 5, 1968. On the eve of April 4, 
Martin Luther King Jr. was assassinated. 
You have to remember that there was a 
paucity of instantaneous social commu- 
nication at the time, save word of mouth. 
Most dorms were lucky to have one 
phone. Our decidedly white, Southern 
student body was in collective shock. It 
was far too late in the day to figure out 
the fate of the planned “festivities” to 
occur twelve hours hence. So I made a 
moral, executive decision to summarily 
cancel the event, due to the gravity of 
the past twenty-four hours. 

And here is where Duke citizenship 
revealed itself. I entered Wallace Wade 
Stadium at 8 a.m. to relay that informa- 
tion and was amazed to see the stadium 
empty, save for a few jocks running laps. I 
sat there for three hours and not one fra- 
ternity/participant showed up. Not one. 

I left the stadium that morning in awe 
of the collective moral consciousness of 
the student body, in mourning for the 
loss of a man who changed the moral 
fabric of the nation. I believe I was a 
witness to a Duke citizenship cutting its 
moral teeth. It was a proud, historic day 
for Duke University. 

David M. Levine 68 
Fort Worth, Texas 


SEND LETTERS TO: Box 90572, Durham, 
N.C, 27708 or e-mail dukemag@duke.edu. 
Please limit letters to 300 words and 
include your full name, address, and class 
year or Duke affiliation. We reserve the 
right to edit for length and clarity. Owing 
to space constraints, we are unable to 
print all letters received. Published letters 
represent the range of responses received. 
For additional letters: www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 
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Speakers&Stage 


Amidst the fervor of election season, 


Duke was swarming with both political 


titans and celebrity cameos straight from 


the campaign trail. Here are some of the 


big names to step on campus 





The deputy chiefs 
of staff for the 


two most recent 
presidents, KARI 
ROVE (George W 
Bush) and Jim 
Messina (Barack 
Obama) had a 
discussion in 
Page Auditorium 
about the 2016 
ection—and 
1OoOW America will 
move on from the 
2lection—that was 
moderated by 
political science 
professor Peter 
Feaver. 
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DONNA SHALALA, 


the president and 
chief executive 
officer of the Clin- 
ton Foundation, 
visited campus in 
October to speak 
about the power 
of philanthropy 

in creating social 
change. 


THOMAS W. ROSS, 
the former pres- 
dent of the UNC 
system, presented 
“Divided We Fall: 
Restoring Trust in 
Our Democracy” 
n the Fleishman 
Commons at the 
Sanford School. 

t was part of his 
fellowship; Ross is 
the first Terry San- 
ford Distinguished 
Lecturer. 





ANNE-MARIE 
SLAUGHTER, the 
current president 
and chief exec- 
utive officer of 


New America, 

a public-policy 
think tank, spoke 
on campus about 
“Global Hot Spots 
and Blind Spots,” 
analyzing current 
events in Europe, 
Asia, and the Mid- 
dle East as well as 
the factors behind 
these events that 
are being ignored. 


Athletes such as 
former NBA play- 
er JASON COLLINS 
and Olympic 
figure skater 
MICHELLE KWAN 
came to Duke to 
canvass for Hillary 
Clinton; actress- 
es and activists, 
including Girls’ 
LENA DUNHAM 
and Fresh Off the 
Boat’s CONSTANCE 
WU, held a panel 
discussion in late 
October. 


The three-day 


2016 CARTOON 

AND SATIRE 
FESTIVAL, held in 
late September, 
brought together 
faculty, students, 
and Pulitzer-win- 
ning cartoonists 
to share and 
highlight political 
satire, both local 
(related to North 
Carolina’s House 
Bill 2) and national 
(this unprecedent- 
ed presidential 
election). 


Neurobiology 
professor—and amateur guitarist— 
Dale Purves has long been fascinated 
by music. While his research focuses 
on vision and visual perception, he 
also has delved into audition—first to 
confirm his visual findings in another 
sensory system, and then to explore 
the basis for the importance of music. 
“Music has a lot to say about audition 
because of the universal interest we 
human beings have in music and the 
relative absence of this interest in 
other animals. Most animals couldn't 
care less about music,” says Purves. 


Purves’ goal is to explain 
music without relying on music theory. 
For example, music theory might say 
that a dissonant tone sounds bad 
because it’s a minor second; Purves 
is trying to explain the reason why a 
minor second sounds bad in terms of 
its biological consequences—what is 
happening in the processing of such 
tones that creates a perception of 
dissonance. Purves’ overarching theme 
is that from the perspective of biology 
music isn’t mystical at all. Much of its 
appeal can be explained in terms of 
“vocal similarity.” For example, while 
millions of scales are possible over 
an octave, only a few dozen are used 
throughout the world. The reason, 
Purves explains, is that the scales we 
like are the ones most similar to human 
speech. The same holds true for the 
universality of consonance. “The 





closer notes in a melody are to human 
vocalization—the octave, the fourth, 
the fifth—the more we like them,” he 
says. 


As Purves says, 
the course caters to a certain crowd: 
“people who like music and want to 
understand it from a scientific point 
of view but [are] put off and mystified 
by music theory.” The course materials 
are, appropriately, more science-y than 
musical. Readings primarily come from 
Purves’ new book, to be released by 
Harvard University Press in early 2017, 
Music and Biology: The Tones We Like 
and Why. Students also engage with 
the professor’s video lectures before 
discussing them in class, as well as 
presenting original literature to their 
peers. 


The course, currently in 
its second year and aimed at under- 
graduates, may shift in coming years to 
a more advanced, graduate-level set- 
ting. However, all students (and alum- 
ni!) have the opportunity to participate 
(for free) in Purves’ online Coursera 
class with a similar name, “Music and 
Biology: What We Like to Hear and 
Why.” The online setting was the orig- 
inal testing area for the NEUROSCI 
288S seminar, and now its discussion 
forums are overseen by students in 
Purves’ undergraduate course. 
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In 1948, Duke needed anew 


Vincent Price named Duke president 


Students use social media to track the introduction 
of the “personable” University of Pennsylvania provost. 


In an afternoon ceremony at Penn Pavilion 
on December 2, Vincent Price, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania since 2009, was in- 
troduced to the Duke community as its tenth 
president. 

It was a loose, joyous event, 
the kind in which every joke 
lands. Price talked about now 
understanding the impor- 
tance in distinguishing shades 
of blue, his appropriately 
hued tie accentuating the 
message. Trustee chair David 
Rubenstein °70 noted that 
Duke—telative to, say, Amer- 
ica—tends to have a smooth 
presidential transition. And 
current President Richard H. 
Brodhead, ever the intricate 
wordsmith, gushed to his successor about his 
hopes for having a “ludicrously unproblematic 
relationship with one another.” 

‘The Penn Pavilion event was one of many for 
Price during a whirlwind Friday. He bounced 
all over West Campus, meeting separately with 
editors of Zhe Chronicle, student leaders, fac- 
ulty leaders, and the health chancellor, among 
others. But between these official encounters, 
a few students, those handling social-media 
accounts and shadowing the president-elect 
throughout the day, found Price in a more nat- 
ural mode. 

“He's a really personable guy. He asked me 
where I’m from; he’s asked about my life in 
the few moments I’ve had to talk to him,” said 
Jackson Steger, a junior who handles the uni- 
versity’ Snapchat account (@dukestudents). 

The idea of being welcoming and out-and- 
about as president is one that Price touched 
upon in his various remarks, highlighting both 
his affinity for walks and his need for them. 
(He and his wife, Annette, have two dogs that 
they will be bringing to Durham.) 

“T really do believe him when he says that 
he wants to be approachable, and he wants to 
walk around and interact with students,” said 
Thamina Stoll, a senior who runs the corre- 
sponding Instagram account (@dukeuniver- 
sity). “Even though I only spent maybe five 





minutes talking to him, he does seem like the 
kind of person who would do that.” 

As provost at Penn, Price oversees the uni- 
versity’ twelve schools and colleges, centers 
and institutes, student affairs, 
athletics, and the arts. He has 
advanced initiatives to diver- 
sify the faculty, develop new 
forms of teaching and learn- 
ing, enhance arts and culture 
on campus, and promote in- 
terdisciplinary research and 
teaching. Price, like Brod- 
head, has been the catalyst for 
a global strategy. At Penn, he 
hired the university’s first vice 
provost for global initiatives 
and spearheaded the creation 
of the Penn Wharton China 
Center in Beijing, which opened in 2015. 

Price also led Penn’s role as one of the first 
partners in Coursera, the online open-learn- 
ing platform, and served as founding chair of 
Coursera’s University Advisory Board. He's 
a trustee of the Wistar Institute, a nonprofit 
biomedical research institute, and is on the 
executive planning group for University of 
Pennsylvania Health System. 

Price received his Ph.D. and master’s de- 
grees from Stanford University and did his 
undergraduate studies at Santa Clara Univer- 
sity. In addition to being the chief academic 
officer at Penn, he is the Steven H. Chaftee 
Professor of communication in the Annen- 
berg School for Communication and profes- 
sor of political science in UPenn’s School of 
Arts and Sciences. He’s an expert on public 
opinion, social influence, and political com- 
munication; his book, Public Opinion, has 
been published in six languages and taught in 
courses around the world. 

Its worth noting that he looks nothing 
like the mustachioed actor of the same name, 
which is perhaps fortunate for his social-me- 
dia future. “I think he’s super-photogenic. All 
of the pictures I’ve seen so far, he looks really 
good. And again, those glasses—people have 
been referring to them as ‘Harry Potter glass- 
es, ” said Stoll. = 
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president. Former Trinity student 
James Killian, vice president of 
MIT, drew up a job description. 


Administrative ability: A univer- 
sity contains an odd collection 
of “students, staff, trustees, 
and alumni” who need “a 
common enthusiasm,” and the 
president must treat faculty “as 
a company of scholars rather 
than managing them through a 
line organization.” 


Comfort with public relations 
and the ability to express the 
university’s goals 


The capacity to become a 
symbol of the university's 
ideals and standards 


The willingness to be “cou- 
rageous in maintaining high 
standards” 


An understanding of the mu- 
tually supportive partnership 
between research and teaching 


A willingness to render service 
to community, state, and na- 
tion, because that service was 
essential to the university 


The ability to manage financial 
affairs-keeping the resource 
pool growing was then, as now, 
fundamental to any enterprise 


Strength and stamina. 


For Duke (and similar institutions), 
the report added four more char- 
acteristics. The president must: 


Understand that private uni- 
versities could, and therefore 
must, be leaders 


Understand and take advan- 
tage of the university’s regional 
characteristics 


Maintain connections with 
national professional and 
scholarly societies 


Recognize the importance 

of “combining an education 
designed to help one earn a 
living with an education to help 
one become a well-rounded 
person.” 
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ROOMMATES 


ince senior Addison Winston, right, 
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two years ago and snagged a room 
in Craven with a balcony, a rarity, he’s done 
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year, includes living with his sophomore 
brother, Ross. 
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far. They’re clearly brothers: They’re officers 
of the same fraternity, both sociology 
majors, and they share wide-eyed curiosity 
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mechanical or technological. But their life- 
styles aren’t necessarily compatible. “Ross 
is a go-to-sleep-at-four kind of guy and I’m 
a wake-at-five kind of guy,” exaggerates 
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Early in the semester, the room was 
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their high school. Later they added many 
more flags to the ceiling: The brothers try 
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Burma, Liechtenstein, and New Zealand 
among many others. They’re missing a 
few, though, such as Tanzania, where Ross 
Nola <-le MY dal DIU] <-McMer=1aV/[er-] Met-]alet-1all-] oM-lale| 
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local businesses as part of DukeEngage. 
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Ross: “They were pretty onboard with 
it—they had no huge concerns...except that 
Vi=xe i of=)>] nl [a =Y-[o1 ale) dal=) atc al-T-l0 [au 
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ter parents, which is good in a lot of ways.” 

Ry Winston ’84 (their father): “When 
idal-\’ai ce) (oN pal-Mul atyol0]ale(-Yoll|]-<-i-Milal-Miol-t- Base) 
long as they remained friends at the end of 
the year.” Photo by Chris Hildreth 
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Life and death and men and women 


A worldwide study shows drastic gains in life expectancy 
but can't explain the male-female gap. 


“The male disadvantage,” says Duke biology professor Susan Alberts, “has 
deep evolutionary roots.” 

Skip whatever joke you're about to make. Alberts is talking about lifespan, 
and she explains it all in her most recent paper, published in November in the 
online early edition of Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. With 
a team of researchers from Germany, Denmark, Kenya, and Canada, Alberts 
gathered birth and death records of more than a million people all over the 
world, covering more than two centuries. The team thus could compare peo- 
ple from the most-advanced modern societies with those born before the 
Industrial Revolution and those who live in hunter-gatherer cultures now. 

It’s no surprise that people in modern societies 
“The male now live longer and healthier lives than ever. Yet, 


disadvantage comparing human data with those gathered on 
has deep six other primate species (Verreaux’s sifaka lemurs, 


luti muriqui monkeys, capuchins, baboons, chimpan- 
evolutionary zees, and gorillas) indicated that modern hunt- 
roots.” er-gatherers live only a decade or so longer than the 

ancestors from whom we and our primate cousins 
diverged. And our recent gains in life expectancy have been astonishing: 
“We've made a bigger journey in lengthening our lifespan over the last few 
hundred years than we did over millions of years of evolutionary history,” 
says Alberts. 

What's more, these benefits have been widespread. For the population to 
gain in longevity, everyone has to live longer, not just certain populations 
lasting while others die young. Still, that equality isn’t complete. The woman 
who would have lived three or four years longer than her male friend in Swe- 
den back when their expected lifespan was in the thirties will still outlive her 
male friend by three or four years now, even if she'll do it forty-some years 
later. “If we can make life last so long,” Alberts asks, “why can’t we shrink the 
male-female gap?” 

Make your own inappropriate joke. We're staying quiet. ™ 





Lying is asliopery slope, and 
that’s tne truth. 


In some ways, lying Is like weightlifting: The more you do it, 

the easier it becomes. Do it often enough, and you can stretch 
stories farther and farther without guilt. Researchers from 

Duke and University College London have shown that our 
brains adapt to increasing lies over time. Observing brain scans 
of patients, the researchers could see the amygdala’s strong 
response on an initial lie, signaling a heavy emotional reaction. 
On subsequent scans the amygdala was less active, even as the 
intensity of the lie increased, which suggests an acceptance and 
capacity for larger falsehoods down the road. Given how the 
2016 campaign season has gone, this explains a lot. 





CHATTER 


“When people have opportunities to draft 
laws that govern them, they are more 
likely to see them as making sense...and 
[they are] more likely to believe they are 
legitimate.” 


- EDMUND MALESKY, professor of political economy, on 
how to make individuals more trusting of government 


“Even though tracking output can encourage 
us to do more, it also sucks the fun out 
of activities we previously enjoyed, which 
makes us enjoy them less and be less likely 
to keep doing them in the future.” 


— JORDAN ETKIN, Fuqua professor, on the fallacies of Fitbits 


“Snapchat, more than anything, really gives 
you an immersive element that allows you 
to show a very casual and silly side to 
student life.” 

- JACKSON STEGER, a junior who operates the 


university's Snapchat account, on the platform’s 
importance in college recruiting 


“It’s the most competitive industry the 
world has ever known. Being a middle 
man-—that’s what people all over the world 
want to do.” 

- MICHAEL MUNGER, political science professor 
and professor of economics, on how app 


developers don’t make goods or services, but 
merely connect buyers and sellers 


“Eurocentric standards of beauty reign su- 
preme in the United States (and indeed in 
the world), placing increased value on fea- 
tures typically associated with whiteness.” 

- ROBERT REECE, Ph.D. candidate in sociology, 


on the societal belief that blacks are more 
attractive if they're seen as multiracial 


“It’s inherently going to be speculative when 
you talk about dinosaurs communicating.” 
- STEPHEN NOWICKI, dean and vice provost for 
undergraduate education and a biology professor, 


on new research suggesting that dinosaurs may 
have been able to vocalize 


“A good way to think about homework is 
the way you think about medications. If 
you take too little, they’ll have no effect. If 
you take too much, they can kill you. If you 
take the right amount, you’ll get better.’ 


- HARRIS COOPER, psychology professor, on the varying 
effects (and side effects) of homework 
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Something 
to chew on 


The Duke Campus Farm provides 
food and knowledge to the campus 


and local communities. 


ale is a superfood, 
nutritionists constantly 
remind us. It absolutely 
bathes in calcium and 
vitamins A and K, to say nothing of 
cooked kale outperforming even beef 
in iron per ounce. 
It’s also beautiful. Fairly radiating 
color, kale of a green so luminous 
it almost vibrates absorbs the 
afternoon sun in five rows at the 
Duke Campus Farm, alongside 
broccoli, cabbage, and collard greens. 
“Feel free to take some if you like,” 
says Luke Howerter, production manager of the farm 
and one of three people it employs. “I haven't been able 
to move as much of it in West Union as I'd like.” For an 
enterprise first conceived seven years ago by students in an 
environmental science course, outproducing your market 


“We have a vegetable that’s interesting. It’s 
called a Jerusalem artichoke, but it’s not from 
Jerusalem, and it’s not an artichoke.” 


is an impressive problem to have. 

The Campus Farm sets as its goals not only to produce 
food for the Duke community, but to pay its operating 
expenses and to educate by getting students, faculty, staff, 
and the Durham community involved in more than just 
eating their food. Yet eating is still central, which is why 
Howerter wishes he could get students to see kale as more 
than just garnish, especially in the fall, when kale is one 
of the few things the farm can easily provide. He notes 
the irony of a farm at a place whose entire calendar was 
designed to allow students to be at home when farms were 
producing crops. So all summer, when the farm is turning 
out crops by the bushel basket, “no one’s here. So we're 
going to try and be creative on how to be more productive 
when people are around,” he says. 

One way to do that is with a high tunnel—an unheated 
greenhouse space where things like tomatoes, which like 
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: A farm worker holds newly picked scarlet turnips. 


heat, can still grow later into the fall. Farm and program 
manager Saskia Cornes takes a look at one he’s plucked, 
a Big Dena, which he described as red slicer. “Not bad,” 
Cornes shrugs, “for an October tomato.” 

‘The very issues the farm helps raise—What grows 
locally? With what assistance? Why? 
When?—were brought to life in 
November, when famed chef Mario 
Batali came to cook in the West 
Union Chef’s Kitchen and wanted to 
make “some Mexican dish with limes 
and avocados,” Cornes says, laughing. 
Hardly in the eat-local tradition. 
“The only thing we could supply was garlic.” Plenty else 
was still available, she notes. “We have a vegetable that’s 
interesting. It’s called a Jerusalem artichoke, but it’s not 
from Jerusalem, and it’s not an artichoke.” It’s a tuber, 
which tastes a bit like artichoke and is from the sunflower 
family. Blue potatoes are still growing on the farm, and 
sweet potatoes, too, “about 200 pounds going to the 
freshman campus for their Thanksgiving event.” 

But with winter approaching, much of the farm’s 
acreage supports cover crops. “The soil organisms are 
probably what's eating best right now,” Cornes says. 

Not so fast. Jerusalem artichokes? Blue potatoes? You 
may trust us on this: A little olive oil, a little thyme, a little 
garlic salt. Fling those bad boys in the oven at 375 for a 
half hour or so. You can serve them on kale if you like, or 
you can just eat the kale. 

It is to die for. —Scott Huler 


A sound idea 


Duke researchers configure a new way to control sonic waves. 


Invisibility wasn’t enough for Steve Cummer. 

The famous 2006 work out of the Pratt School of Engineer- 
ing, which yielded a metamaterial that could deflect microwave 
beams around an object and effectively render it “invisible,” 
got Cummer, professor 
of electrical and comput- 
er engineering, thinking: 
What about sound? 

So, in 2014, he pub- 
lished results of another 
metamaterial—in this case, 
a sort of plastic pyra- 
mid with holes in it— 
that made sound bounce 
back, making a pyramid 
sonically nonexistent. 

Still not enough. There 
had to be more to do with 
sound. “What is the uni- 
verse of interesting things 
we could do if we had the 
right materials for con- 
trolling sound?” he asked. 
“Abel was the one’ —Abel 
Xie, a doctoral student 
in Cummer’s lab—“who 
said we should make an acoustic hologram.” 

So they did. 

In a paper published by Nature in an October Scientific Re- 
ports, Cummer and his coauthors wrote about metamaterials, 
which have properties not found in nature. The metamateri- 
al that creates the acoustic hologram looks a bit like a wall of 
Legos. Each “block” has vents on two sides, for sound to enter 
and exit, and spirals of various designs inside. The shapes inside 
bend the sound wave—think of talking through a paper-towel 
tube, only, you know, complicated. Cummer and Xie, working 


look like Legos. 








JUST LISTEN: The acoustic hologram is made of metamaterials that 


What's in a gut feeling? 


A team of Duke researchers, led by Alejandro Aballay, a professor of molecular genetics and microbiology, 
has discovered an intricate connection between the brain and the gut: Research conducted on the ner- 
vous system of the nematode worm C. E/egans shows that the two sectors can signal each other. Hyper- 
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with a researcher and grad student at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, calculated the effect of each of twelve different spirals on 
changing the speed and volume of sound. Though any single 
block cannot change sonic direction, different blocks can slow a 
sound wave down in dif- 
ferent amounts, and spe- 
cific arrays of block walls 
could make the sound 
seemingly originate from 
various angles. Cum- 
mer and Xie performed 
two experiments: one in 
which their wall creat- 
ed sound in the shape of 
an “A,” and another in 
which their wall created 
three “hot spots” in which 
sound was far louder than 
it was inches away. 

Complex multi-speaker 
environments can create 
dimension in reproduced 
sound, but they're expen- 
sive and require multiple 
sources. The device by 
Cummer and Xie manip- 
ulates sound not at its source but in its propagation, meaning 
it may be able to create effects far more cheaply. “In the future, 
you can maybe make reconfigurable speakers,” Xie says, which 
would enable sound manipulation that today is almost unfath- 
omable. Cummer and Xie imagine metamaterials might im- 
prove ultrasound machines, too, although ultrasound’s much 
smaller wavelengths require even more complex metamaterials. 
In any case, as Cummer says, “this is one piece of a fairly big 
research project.” 

So listen for more. 
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activation and inhibition of the neurotransmitter dopamine, a key chemical in reward-motivated behavior, 
were shown to affect the body’s innate inflammatory response. Inhibition made the worms more resistant 
to infection, while treating the worms with dopamine increased the infection risk. Essentially, it appears 
that nervous-system treatments can help control the immune system. While the authors acknowledge it’s 
“a big leap from worms to humans,” the proof of concept is exciting. 
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A place of honor 


lhe chapel’ custodian, Oscar Dantzler, and trustee Bruce Karsh ’77 get the University Medal for distinguished service. 


scar Dantzler must have a very tidy house. 

“If you can't keep the house of God clean, you 
cant keep your own house clean,” Dantzler has 
often recalled being taught by his mother. And as 

the custodian—and unofficial hosc—of Duke Chapel, Dan- 
tzler has kept the iconic space white-glove clean for almost 
two decades. 

Bruce Karsh *77 graduated from Duke, spent years as a 
trustee, and, as a financial manager, has helped bolster the 
universitys endowment. He and his wife also have donated 
more than $100 million to make sure worthy students can 


afford to make a home at Duke. Dantzler and Karsh sat to- 





HIGH PRAISE: From left, Dantzler and Karsh have served the university 
for decades. 


gether on the Duke Chapel altar during the September 29 
Founders’ Day Convocation, this year’s recipients of the Uni- 
versity Medal, Duke's highest honor for distinguished service. 

Karsh came to Duke in 1974 a man ina hurry, graduating 
summa cum laude in three years. When a promising legal 
career proved not quite to his liking, he cofounded Oaktree 
Capital Management, which now manages some $100 bil- 
lion in assets. In 2002, Karsh joined the board of directors 
of DUMAC, the organization that manages the university's 
investments. He remained there until 2014, serving as di- 
rector starting in 2005, keeping the university’s assets stable 
during the recession. As donors, he and his wife, Martha, 


support a single enterprise: endowment for financial aid. 
Creating special endowments for international students and 
students with parents who have never attended college, the 
Karsh family has made such profound contributions that 
Duke has named its financial aid office the Karsh Office of 
Undergraduate Financial Support. Karsh says his commit- 
ment to Duke has been, outside of his business, “the single 
most gratifying and rewarding activity that I’ve engaged in.” 

Karsh probably has helped support many of the students 
who attended the convocation; Dantzler likely knows them 
all. One of the few people to actually hold keys to the chap- 
el, Dantzler calls it “my heart and soul”—and constantly 
reaches out to the students he calls 
his “babies,” offering sensible guid- 
ance and the comfort of an experi- 
enced ear. Becoming chapel custo- 
dian after a career in construction, 
Dantzler has an orderly decency and 
sense of values that quickly made 
him a favorite of the students who 
came to the chapel to get their bear- 
ings. As a child he earned a nickel by 
cleaning his church, so the job—and 
the respect—seemed to come natu- 
rally. 

The 2009 documentary film The 
Philosopher Kings, which interviewed 
Dantzler during its exploration of 
housekeeping staff at eight univer- 
sities, shared with the world what 
Duke students already knew. In fact, 
his on-campus influence is such that 
few prospective students visiting the 
campus are not introduced to Dan- 
tzler, who reassures nervous parents, 
saying, “I’m gonna get my input in 
‘em before their four years is up.” 
Dantzler’s importance also extends beyond the present gen- 
eration: The university recently included him on the small 
committee it created to find a way to honor chapel architect 


Chris Hildreth 


Julian Abele. 


Founding, said President Richard H. Brodhead at what 
would be his final Founders’ Day as president, is an ongoing 
process: Passive attendees aren’t founders. “But if you come 
and participate, if you come and pitch in, if you help make 
this place what it could be, you yourself are taking on the 
founder’s role along with the rest of us,” he said, “the role of 
creating the reality of this university.” In Karsh and Dant- 
zler, Duke is constantly re-founded. m= 


A CONTENTIOUS CAMPAIGN THROUGH A HISTORICAL LENS | Gunther 
Peck, an associate professor of history and public policy, teaches nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century American social and cultural history, comparative 
immigration and labor studies, and environmental history. This past fall he 
taught a course called “Historicizing Whiteness.” 


Has whiteness historical- 
ly been wrapped up with 
class formation? 
Absolutely, but in compli- 
cated ways. An interesting 
moment is the Antebellum 
period. Some Irish workers 
were historical opponents 
of British imperial slavery, as 
they called it, and so were 
sympathetic to the freedom 
struggle of African Ameri- 
cans. 


Do you find it simplistic 
to refer to “the white 
working class”? 

If you look at the electoral 
returns, white people who 
are at the very bottom rungs 
of society voted for Clin- 

ton. Poor people voted for 
Clinton, the Democrat, as 
poor people have since the 
New Deal. So when analysts 
are referring to the white 
working class, they’re really 
talking about a segment of 
the middle class—farmers, 
manufacturing workers, 
union workers who are not, in 
fact, below the poverty line. 
The other problem with con- 
temporary discourse is that 
it seeks to locate racism as a 
virus originating with work- 
ers. That is historically inac- 
curate. Racism early on was a 
device to divide servants and 
slaves: The great fear of colo- 
nial planters, who were the 
first to use white racial gram- 
mar, was that indentured 
servants and African slaves 
would team up against them. 
The language of whiteness 
was used to create a wedge 
between those groups. 


Are we seeing a new phe- 
nomenon around the idea 
of white victimhood? 

If you take so-called white 
Americans as an aggregate, 
over the past quarter-centu- 
ry, they have grown wealthier 
and better educated; there’s 
been no lessening of white 
political and economic pow- 
er. So why is there a sense 

of white victimhood? Partly 
it’s a response to the success 
of historically marginalized 
people. This, of course, is not 
new—the privileging of one 
group’s victimhood over and 
against another. 


Does the recent election 
have echoes in the history 
of American populism? 
The populist movement was 
a revolt of agrarian and rural 
actors across the South and 
West against the political 
establishment. Tom Watson 
came to power in 1892 as 
leader of the People’s Party. 
But unlike candidate Trump, 
Watson sought to organize 
both white and black farmers 
against corporate interests. 
Ultimately, though, Wat- 

son was elected as a white 
supremacist senator from 
Georgia who blamed the 
early failure of the People’s 
Party to win on black actors. 
Put another way, there has 
been a long struggle for the 
soul of populism in American 
history, and Trump’s divisive 
campaign fits into that lon- 
ger history. 


If there is cynicism 
around politics that 
makes this seem like 

a historic pivot point, 
what’s at the root of it? 
The amount of money makes 
it harder for people to think 
of politics as something that 
represents them, and so 
they’re more open to insur- 


gent voices. There’s also the 
erosion of voting rights, in 
part through gerrymander- 
ing; it’s weakened people’s 
belief that politicians will 
listen to them, or that their 
vote matters. And finally with 
rampant social media and its 
tendency to reward combat- 
iveness, there’s a diminishing 
of a political culture that 
ennobles, that empowers, 
that creates an aspiration 

to be something better. The 
Internet, which proffered this 
great expansion in knowl- 
edge, has in fact produced 
just the opposite—informa- 
tion bubbles that discourage 
listening to dispassionate 
evidence. 


Immigration was a reso- 
nant theme in this elec- 
tion. Are there parallels 
in American history? 
Throughout history misin- 
formation has surrounded 
debates over im- 
migration. With 
this election, 

the image of 

a border wall 
was a symbol 

of deep anxi- 















ety about what the nation is 
supposed to look like. Think 
of the wall as an expensive 
public-art project that will 
marginally increase the profits 
smugglers and traffickers 
make from circumventing it. 
The capacity of a President 
Trump to deport millions of 
undocumented people is very 
real, however. 

During the Cold War, taking 
in refugees from communist 
countries showed that the 
U.S. was a political and moral 
force in the world. Refugees 
validated that sense of U.S. 
exceptionalism. What we’ve 
seen more recently is that the 
right paints immigrants as 
national threats, while the left 
has forgotten that humanitar- 
janism and national interest 
can overlap. Immigration is 
argued about in humanitar- 
ian, idealistic terms, while 
it should be understood in 
pragmatic terms as well: The 
argument should be about 
the moral capital that the U.S. 
gains from a relatively open 
immigration policy. 

—Robert J. Bliwise 
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Writing their own stories 


The annual Duke Menell Media Exchange helps African journalists share skills, 


“It’s just a way to get the community together.” 


hen Laurie Bley stepped on stage in 

Johannesburg to welcome attend- 

ees to MMX16, the annual Duke 

Menell Media Exchange, she entered 

to the strains of “The Room Where 
It Happens,” the song from the Broadway show 
Hamilton in which Aaron Burr yearns to go behind 
closed doors, to enter the chambers of power. Bley 
explained that, by attending the two-day confer- 
ence, the nearly 400 African journalism students, 
working journalists, newsroom managers, journalism 
educators, bloggers, and nonprofit leaders there 
had chosen to enter that metaphorical room, and all 
of them shared that power. 

The theme of the conference was “Telling Africa’s 
Story,” and Bley, the program's founding director, 
says she works to keep the focus on helping Afri- 
cans telling that story. “I’m an outsider. We never 


want to be bringing experts over,” she says of the 
program's focus on providing resources to working 
journalists. Some in attendance were Menell Media 
Fellows, South African journalists who come to 
Duke for a month. With so many journalists return- 
ing home with skills and information to share, it’s 
important that they have a venue like MMX to do 
just that. 

“I'm serving,” Bley says of MMX. “My privilege is 
that I’ve been given a tray to carry.” It’s the Menell 


SOCIAL MEDIA: Junior Tamara Frances, right, and 
sophomore Frances Beroset, second from right, 
monitor tweets during the MMX 16 conference, 
along with South African journalists. 
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Fellows and other journalists in 
Africa who decide what they 
need and what to do, or, as Bley 
says, “what to serve on it.” 

Helping the fellows spread 
the word is how MMX got start- 
ed. “It’s just a way to get the 
community together,” Bley says. 
Jeff Zients '88 and his wife, 
Mary, a native of South Africa, 
fund both the fellowships and 
MMX, which are named in honor 
of Mary’s parents, supporters 
of freedom of the press and 
democratic change in South 
Africa. More than ten years ago, 
in a conversation with Bley, 
Mary Zients noted that though 
she was 
happy 
that the 
individual fellows were having 
important and worthy experi- 
ences, she wanted to see a bet- 
ter way for them to give back, 
to share what they’d gained at 
Duke so that all South African, 
and eventually all African, jour- 
nalists would benefit. Alumni 
fellows agreed, so Bley began 
by organizing fellow reunions. 

From those early meetings 
grew MMxX, which this year 
included panels on the common 
(one, for example, on editorial 
independence and censorship), 
the challenging (“Decoloniz- 
ing African Data”), and the 
unexpected (“Digging Deeper: 
Re-Thinking the Story, Reshap- 
ing the Narrative”). “Digging 
Deeper,” a panel chaired by South 
African journalist, educator, and MMX editorial director Tanya 
Pampalone, included a poet, a writer, a journalist, and a co- 
median. Panelists and attendees came from South Africa and 
several other African nations, and the program was so popular 
that it trended on Twitter in South Africa during both days of 
the conference. 

“Our original vision of MMX as a place for Duke Media Fel- 
lows and others to share experiences and best practices has 
grown into a conference that is widely known as one of the 
few gathering places of media professionals in the region,” 
says Mary Zients. “We could not be prouder of the effort and 
the extraordinary results.” —Scott Huler 
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Former president 


Keith Brodie dies at 77 


THEQuad 


Among his achievements was making Duke a more inclusive campus. 


On the same day Duke announced its newest president, Vin- 
cent Price, the university also mourned the passing of one of 
Price’s predecessors. 

H. Keith H. Brodie, a professor emeritus of psychiatry and 
the seventh president of Duke, died on December 2 at the 
age of seventy-seven. Current president Richard H. Brod- 
head wrote in a letter to the Duke community, “Keith Bro- 
die’s term as president of Duke from 1985 
to 1993 saw the beginning of Duke’s rise to 
national recognition and reputation.” 

Brodie’s time included the construction 
of the Levine Science Research Center and 
the Sanford Institute (now school) of Pub- 
lic Policy; he also oversaw the launch of 
an environmental school. Applications to 
both undergraduate and graduate schools 
increased throughout his presidency. ‘The 
Black Faculty Initiative led to more Afri- 
can-American hires at the university, and the 
Program for Preparing Minorities with Aca- 
demic Careers assisted minority undergrad- 
uate students looking to become professors. 

In a Duke Magazine article from 2000, 
former vice provost and English professor Judith Ruderman 
Ph.D. ’76 noted Brodie’s focus on improving diversity. “He 
made Duke even more inclusive,” Ruderman said. “It was in 
Keith Brodie’s era when you could really see the complexion 
of the student body changing, literally and figuratively.” From 
the start of Brodie’s presidency to the end of it, the percentage 





of undergraduates on need-based financial aid doubled. 

His impact extended to the athletic fields as well. Men’s 
basketball coach Mike Krzyzewski referred to Brodie as “the 
best man I’ve known at Duke.” During Brodie’s era, the 
Krzyzewski-coached basketball teams in 1991 and 1992, in 
addition to the 1986 men’s soccer team, claimed Duke’s first 
national championships. 

Brodie arrived at Duke in 1974, working 
as professor and chair of the department of 
psychiatry and director of psychiatric ser- 
vices at Duke University Medical Center. 
After becoming the James B. Duke Professor 
of psychiatry, he served as Duke’s chancellor 
from 1982 to 1985. 

During a 2004 interview, Brodie ac- 
knowledged he didn't quite have the ideal 
background for a university president. “As a 
chemist I was not really equipped,” he said. 
“But I learned. It worked out, but it was 
quite challenging.” 

It was a challenge he rose to. In Febru- 
ary 1992, when Brodie announced that he 
would be stepping down and returning to re- 
search and teaching, then-trustee chair PJ. Baugh ’54 spoke 
unequivocally about the improvements the seventh president 
would leave behind. “By every index—academic, financial, 
quality of students and faculty, research productivity, and 
growth of the endowment—Duke is a stronger place today 
than it was when he assumed the presidency in 1985.” m 


During the week of October 30-November 4, Duke hosted its inaugural Energy Week, aiming to convene sectors 
of the Duke community, among others, in an exploration of the challenges facing our current and future energy leaders. 
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Closing the gender gap 


A new initiative from the Women’s Center focuses on men. 


[his fall, the Duke Women’s Center began an initiative 
catering to a perhaps surprising constituency: men. The 
Duke Men’s Project, a nine-week project that started in 
late September and is based on a similar project at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, describes it 
self as “an initiative to call men in to conversations about 


feminism and gender oppression. 


our first Learning Community has taken shape in its inau- 
gural semester—both the enthusiasm of our participants 
and the quality of our discussions have been sources of joy 
for our leadership team,” says senior Conor Smith, one of 
the project's leaders. “We are looking forward to continu- 
ing to grow, to listen, and to learn how to do better in this 
work as we look toward expanding our programming in 


While the response from outside sources has occasional future semesters.” 


ly been apoplectic indeed, Rush 


Limbaugh had some thoughts on MALE SERVICE: Open dialogue is a key aim of the project. 


THE DUKE MEN’S PROJECT 


"THERE IS A SENSE OF eg 
PASSIVITY THAT MUST BE 
OVERCOME. IT’S EASY TO 
SAY YOU'RE A FEMINIST 
BUT ACTUALLY 
EMBODYING WHAT THAT 
MEANS IS A DIFFERENT 


the project—on campus it has 
been received relatively well. The 
main portion is a two-hour week- 
ly learning group, consisting of 
fourteen men who signed up for 
the program, that explores male 
privilege and patriarchy in a wider 
lens; the conversation reimagines 
“current narratives of masculinity 


- THE MEN'S PROJECT IS SEARCHING FOR ° X 1 5 
FIFTEEN PARTICIPANTS } 


for a healthier alternative.” Rather 
than being a proverbial safe space, 


it is, as Current senior and project 


i 
- SESSIONS ARE STRUCTURED TO FACILITATE é 
OPEN DIALOGUE 


founder Andrew Tan-Delli Cicchi 
wrote in an op-ed for 7he Chron- 
icle, designed “to radically chal- 
and destabilize 


lenge, decenter, 


“PARTICIPANTS WILL ANALYZE AND CRITIQUE ©! 
THEIR MASCULINITY AND CREATE HEALTHIER ONES 


what we might consider normal.” 

Additionally, the project orga- ‘ 
nizes monthly events open to all ‘ 
genders; an October event fea- 
* -SESSIONS COVER TOPICS SUCH AS MALE PRIVILEGE, & 
—TANNER JOHNSON MASCULINITY, AND INTERSECTIONALITY 


(A MEN'S PROJECT ORGANIZER) 5 
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tured James Madison Professor 
Matt Ezzell discussing the poten- 
tial interplay between pornogra- 
phy and sexual violence. 





“We have been excited at how 


Identity politics explains the world. 





f re just emerging from beneath a sizeable outcropping, know that 2016 was an election year. A timely 
new model from Duke political researchers addresses the complex interplay between social identity—what 
a vote means for self-image—and policy positions—how a candidate aligns with a voter’s beliefs. The 





Importance of identity can help explain the difficulty Bernie Sanders supporters had embracing Hillary 








Clinton, despite the candidates’ policy similarities. It also was evident in the midsummer “Brexit” refer ndum 
vote in Britain. Identity wa crucial predictor in voting behavior, more so than policy: Of individuals 
identifying as “British,” only 40 percent voted to leave the European Union: of “English” individuals, 60 

5 t voted to le 


Sneaky teaching 


THEQuad 


Students may come to play in the Innovation Co-Lab’s new space and end up learning STEM skills. 


eneath a circle of blue LED lights lending a little 
party atmosphere to the Innovation Co-Lab 
Commons in the renovated Telcom Building on 
West Campus, senior mechanical engineering 
major Judy Zhu responds to the new space. 

“It’s awesome,” she says of the makerspace open to stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff. “It’s really magnificent. When we 
started it was like a dingy little hallway.” She's referring to 
where the Co-Lab Studio used to live—in a 400-square-foot 
room with a few 3D printers. 

“Yes, we could do anything we wanted to,” Zhu goes on. 
“But it didn’t feel like we could.” 

Now it feels like you could design, build, and 3D print 


an entire new civilization. The studio is part of the Technol- 


cookie cutter,” he says of the number of students using the 
makerspace for high-tech fooling around. “But then they 
think, “Now I understand how this rapid prototyping process 
can be useful’ ”—and then maybe they use it in their next 
project. It’s a kind of sneaky teaching, reminding them that 
tools like these, 3D printers, video production, more com- 
plex computer-controlled tools, can help them in not purely 
technological enterprises. A communicator, for example, 
printed out pieces then used them in a stop-motion video. 

“Creating a play space empowers people not in the tra- 
ditional STEM disciplines,” says Julian Lombardi, assistant 
vice president with Duke’s Office of Information Technolo- 
gy. [he center has started offering roots courses in program- 
ming, and the courses fill up instantly. 


Just give me that $50,000; let’s make it prize money. 


ogy Engagement 
Center, which 
stretches over the 
entire ground floor 
of the Telcom 
Building. There 
are carpets and 
couches, a small 
project room, and 
a boardroom-sized 
classroom, both 
stuffed with com- 
puting and display 
power available to 
anyone who cares 
to use it. 

And the studio 
itself? Think a dozen or so project tables, a bank of lockers, 
and tools, which is nice. But then turn to face a wall covered 
by a bank of forty-five 3D printers of various sizes, and 
youll really get the idea. In every printer the extruders zip 
back and forth almost silently, slowly building up tops and 
pyramids, logos and chess pieces, and the occasional cookie 
cutter in the shape of a cat. 

With a few other printers hither and yon, the center 
boasts more than sixty 3D printers, the largest collection of 
3D printers in higher education. Available 24/7 to students, 
faculty, and staff. For free. Support staff monitor the center 
during the day, but the center is always open. 

Talk about doing anything you want to. 

That's the point, says Michael Faber, innovation program 
manager. © Yes, a lot of people come and they make a cat 











MAKERSPACE: 3D printers line a wall in the Co-Lab Studio. 


Lombardi re- 
members the time 
the university's chief 
information officer 
asked how much 
it would cost to 
develop a particular 
app. Fifty thousand 
dollars, Lombardi 
said, “but I said, 
‘Just give me that 
$50,000; let’s make 
it prize money.’ 
Michael ran with 
that, and made this 
whole thing out of 
thats, 

At first the Co-Lab created competitions and offered prize 
money, but that meant students spent too much time work- 
ing on their own and entered apps that were mostly in the 
proof-of-concept stage. The Co-Lab has since changed to a 
grant model, in which students apply for and receive smaller 
grants—in the hundreds of dollars—and then the Co-Lab 
staff supports them as they work. One successful applicant 
was Zhu, whose resulting social-networking app, Walla, 
enables users in a particular area to find each other to hang 
out, play, or work. In September, after a year of development 
supported by Faber and his staff, Walla won the $50,000 
grand prize at the seventeenth Duke Startup Challenge. 

“TT is no longer extractable from the core values of the 
institution,” says Lombardi. “We need to think about IT at 
universities as partners in the academic enterprise.” @ 
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Gussying up the place 


lhe Mural Durham festival focused on giving the Arts Annex a brighter look. 


o instantly get a sense of the Mural Durham 
festival, you need to know only that the mural 
artists were already at work days ahead of the Oc- 
tober festival and that doughnuts for the crowd 
to decorate ran out within the first hour. 

Mural Durham, a three-hour festival of mural painting, 
arts instigation, and activities, including everything from the 
Poetry Fox to doughnut decorating, drew a crowd to the Arts 
Annex. Though outwardly appearing like an industrial space, 





ART WORK: While community members and students illustrate a black wall, 
Miguel Rojas-Sotelo, right, curator of Latin American art at the Duke Center 
for Latin American and Caribbean Studies, helps complete a mural by Mexi- 
can artist Sergio Sanchez Santamaria, who had a residency at Duke. 


the Annex is filled with artistic activity. The front had been 
painted, but the rest needed help. Students on the duARTS 
and Duke Union VisArts committees and on the Arts Annex 
Student Advisory Board decided that getting local artists to 
paint murals on the outside of the building would spruce 
things up. “They started talking a year ago,” says Ali Shumar, 
assistant director for Arts & Media, Student Involvement, 
in Duke University Center Activities 8& Events. “They love 
getting local artists involved.” 

Local artists were only the smallest group of people in- 
volved: Some 600 students, community members, and oth- 
ers showed up between | and 4 on a brilliant Saturday after- 
noon. Outside, practicing Durham artists painted wall-scale 
murals. On a side wall Josh McBride, a Durham graffiti artist 
who goes by the name Woem, rode a bright-green cherry 
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picker up and down in the sun as he spray-painted finish- 
ing touches on a piece on the east wall that included his 
tag. In the shade on the north side, Brenda Miller Holmes 
climbed up and down a ladder, using a four-foot level to 
sketch straight lines over individual wall panels covered with 
vertical trails dripping of pink, blue, and yellow paint. “We 
just duct-taped a sponge to the end of a paint pole and wa- 
tered down the paint a lot,” she said of the technique. 

Inside, the Arts Annex hopped. A black wall in one hall- 
way offered a place for visitors to sign their 
names or draw anything they wished with 
metallic markers. In another room, visitors 
used paint and markers to decorate little 
square wooden panels, after which help- 
ers stuck the panels onto a wall grid with 
magnets. “We are trying to create a mosaic 
wall,” says Divya Kacholia, a master’s in en- 
gineering management student who, wear- 
ing a Mural Durham T-shirt, helped kids, 
parents, and students get what they needed. 
Kacholia was surprised but delighted by the 
enormous turnout. 

Their enthusiasm filled the building. 
Dance workshops took up one space; in an- 
other the Poetry Fox—Durham poet Chris 
Vitiello, in a fox costume—tapped out po- 
ems on a manual typewriter, rubber stamped 
them, and gave them away. There were food 
trucks, ceramics, screen printing stations, 
two murals on inside walls to which anyone 
could contribute, a photo booth to keep the 
social-media streams running, and, finally, 
doughnuts to be decorated with everything 
from cake frosting in cans to sprinkles and 
bacon. 

The collaborations by the outside muralists mirrored the 
surprises you get when you mix together students, the peo- 
ple of Durham, and muralists, and urge them to get crazy. 
The black wall was a last-minute idea somebody had; out- 
side, people used cans of spray paint to decorate banners. 
The paint was donated a month before, and the old banners 
were dug up by someone trying to think of something to do 
with them. The decorated banners eventually will hang on 
the lampposts leading up to the Arts Annex. 

At the east wall, McBride looked at his almost-completed 
mural, with enormous bugs added by abstract artist Andrew 
Masullo, appreciating the unexpected juxtaposition. “That's 
why we added those in. You have a natural organism, the 
bold colors,” McBride says. “Everything is there.” 

Everyone, too. Which is why they ran out of doughnuts. m 
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In Payoff: The Hidden Logic 
That Shapes Our Motivations 
(TED Books), psychology and 
behavioral economics professor 
Dan Ariely Ph.D. ’98 continues 
his exploration of the unex- 
plained, investigating why we 


work for the things we work for. 


Elias Muhanna ’00 provides 

the first English translation of 
the work of fourteenth-century 
Egyptian scholar and litterateur 
Shihab Al-Din Al-Newayri. The 
resulting book, The Ultimate 
Ambition in the Arts of 
Erudition: A Compendium of 
Knowledge from the Classical 
Islamic World (Penguin), is an 
encyclopedic view that traverses 
both time and space. 


‘There are many parenting books, 
not all of them worth reading. 
The redeeming ones neither 
preach nor strain to be entertain- 
ing, and fortunately, Annmarie 
Kelly-Harbaugh "96 and Ken 
Harbaugh °96 take this laid-back 
approach in their joint effort, 
Here Be Dragons: A Parent’s 
Guide to Rediscovering Pur- 
pose, Adventure, and the Un- 
fathomable Joy of the Journey 
(Familius). 


The debut young-adult novel 
from Ashlee Cowles M.Div. 08, 
Beneath Wandering Stars 
(Merit), investigates questions of 
honor and family when the sister 
of a wounded soldier tries to com- 
plete a pilgrimage in his name. 


PAGETURNERS 





| am in the final stretch of writing 

a dark comedy about a South 
Florida condo board. Its charac- 
ters are fraudsters, some old and 
Russian, others old and American. 
The working title is The Chateau. 
As a consequence, my reading is a 
goal-directed, focused, blinders-on 
process that borders on anti-intel- 
lectualism. 

At the foundation of my reading 
pile is Volume 4 of Nikolai Go- 
gol, the dark-blue set, in Russian, 
published in the USSR. This book 
traveled with my family and me 
when we crossed the ocean from 
Moscow to Washington. 

lam going through The /nspec- 
tor General, a comedy about fraud. 
| read it like a Bible-thumping fun- 
damentalist reads the Scripture. | 
need Gogol, because, for my mon- 
ey, NO one—Shakespeare includ- 
ed—has done more of a bang-up 
job with mistaken identity. 

Atop Gogol rests a pile of Ber- 
thold Brecht plays. They’re there 
because, a few months ago, as | 
sat writing, a character surprised 
me by popping up pretty much out 
of nowhere. She was an old crone, 
completely mad, swinging her 
crooked cane. | believe Berthold 
sent her. 

A pile of Saul Bellow rests atop 
Brecht. | am currently re-re-reading 
Seize the Day. His multiple romps 
on the theme of fathers and sons 
(Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons 
ought to be in my pile, but isn’t, in 
part because Bellow will suffice) 
are spewed out of the same knot 
of pain, the same angst, the same 
march to defeat that is slowly 
yielding The Chateau. 
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The show goes OM. | By Lucas Hubbard 


After injuries brought abrupt ends to their college careers, Duke football captains 


rely on each other to move forward. 


ome days are better than others,” says Devon Edwards, 


sitting in the Yoh Football Center a week after knee 


surgery, his crutches propped against the adjacent 

chair. “Some days I wake up and it hurts, and I think, 
‘| just don’t want to do anything.’ And I’m mad for no reason, 
and I wonder why I had to deal with this.” 

[he five-foot-nine Edwards 
was almost an afterthought. 
He was a two-star recruit with 
no scholarship offers until late 
in his high-school senior year. 
By the time head coach David 
Cutcliffe could scout Edwards, 
football season was over, but one 
trip to Covington, Georgia, to 
see Edwards in basketball prac- 
tice convinced the coach. After 
a redshirt season, Edwards was 
vexing Opposing coverage teams 
and coaching stafts with his elu- 
siveness and speed; in his first 
three years, he tallied six career 
touchdown kick returns, one 
shy of the NCAA record. But 
during the fourth game of 2016, 
the redshirt senior cornerback 
and All-American return  spe- 
cialist tore the anterior cruciate 
ligament (ACL), medial cruciate 
ligament (MCL), and meniscus 
in his left knee. He has no re- 
maining NCAA eligibility. 

“I wanted to help my team- 
mates. | wanted to be able to 
play with my friends for one last 
year,’ Edwards says. “[Duke] is 
where I grew up, and for it to be 
taken away before youre ready, 
it kind of scars you.” 

The injury landed him on the 
list of Duke stars who had their 
2016 seasons cut short: Quarterback Thomas Sirk suffered an 
Achilles tendon tear in training camp in August, as did run- 
ning back Jela Duncan in late October. All three are redshirt 
seniors, and all three are team captains; the on-field loss is 
monumental, as is their frustration. Yet as the players recover 
from these setbacks, they've formed a de facto support group 
to discuss their situations and their progress, progress they 
hope will lead from the operating table back to the football 
field and beyond. 
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SCAR TISSUE: Cornerback DeVon Edwards is helped 
off the field after a season-ending leg injury. 


Sirk was the charter member, victimized—just a week prior to 
Duke's first game—by his third Achilles tendon injury as a Blue 
Devil. Compared to Edwards, he’s an elder statesman who’s all too 
familiar with the difficulties of rehabilitation. 

“You have to retrain your mind, retrain your body. Walking has 
been the most difficult thing. It’s like being a kid, teaching yourself 


“[Duke] is where I grew up, and for it to be taken 
away before you’re ready, it kind of scars you.” 


to walk again,” Sirk says. “It defi- 
nitely helps, having gone through it 
before and knowing what to expect. 
But it doesnt make it any easier 
when it comes time to do it.” 

This year Sirk had to grapple 
with the added emotional burden 
(and duty) of being a captain while 
sidelined. A key resource has been 
former teammate Kelby Brown ’14, 
M.Div. ’15, who suffered four ACL 
tears during his career as a middle 
linebacker at Duke. As a captain 
for his final two lost seasons, he 
is more than well-acquainted with 
Sirk’s predicament. So in the lead- 
up to the season opener, he texted 
the quarterback and invited him to 
grab lunch. 

“T just knew that that first game 
was gonna be a frickin’ bear for 
him,” says Brown, who worked as a 
student assistant for Duke following 
his ACL tear last July. After the 2014 
injury, “I watched the first game up 
in Coach Cut’s office, basically by 
myself up there. It was terrible.” 

With a smile, Edwards recalls 
the Oreo milkshakes and Heavenly 
Buffaloes wings his teammates and coaches took the time to bring 
him while he was cooped up post-surgery. These initial weeks, 
however, can be just the beginning of the isolation for the injured; 
their healthy teammates inevitably have to prepare for one game 
after another. And as Sirk, Edwards, and Duncan become more oc- 
cupied by recovery exercises (Edwards estimates a third of his day 
is spent rehabbing), they lost hours on the practice field with their 
peers. Brown admits that it was a struggle to stay involved emo- 
tionally, to not feel left behind. “The thing about college sports is it 
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STANDING STRONG: Team captain A.J. Wolf, far left, locks arms with teammates Jela Duncan, Thomas Sirk, and Shaun Wilson. 
Along with other injured players, Duncan and Sirk have formed an ad hoc support group. 


doesn’t wait around for you,” he says. “The show’s gotta go on.” 

Some of the best support, then, necessarily comes from those 
who can best understand. When Edwards and then Duncan 
went down, Brown added them to the lunch group; the quartet 
tried to convene once a week to check in and, mostly, just chat. 
They brainstormed how to remain leaders from the sidelines. 
They discussed how to tutor their replacements—especially im- 
portant in Sirk’s case, as he had to teach freshman quarterback 
Daniel Jones how to deal with coverages, blitzes, and fronts. They 
shared tips for coping with rehab. They commiserated about the 
daily hazards of lower limb injuries that require crutches or other 
equipment, meaning everything from carrying a tray of food to 
using the bathroom invokes an additional calculus. 

The discussions also carried an undercurrent of the unknown, 
of that ever-present question: “What's next?” 

“Tm in that stage of life now, so I can kinda share how it’s been 
a transition,” says Brown, who is currently applying for medical 


Chuck Liddy/2016 The News & Observer 


school. “I want those guys to start to think about what they're pas- 
sionate about and what they’e really gifted in outside of football.” 

The three captains still aim to play football again, although 
those goals are tinged with uncertainty. None was previously 
projected as a sure-fire National Football League draft pick, so 
successful recovery and rehab will be especially important. (Sirk 
may have the best opportunity to return to the field: Because 
his injury occurred in the pre-season, in November he received a 
sixth year of NCAA eligibility.) At worst, these next few months 
will be crucial for reassessment; as Edwards says, in addition to 
writing his thesis and continuing to get healthy, he’s excited to 
take the time “to set my new goals and create my path.” 

But a sense of belief pervades—from the athletes to the high- 
est reaches of Duke football. 

“Coach Cut said to me, “We're gonna get through this,’ ” says 
Edwards. “We got through these past few years, and we're not 
done yet.” # 
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a campus that’s more nimble in conceiving 


its programs, more purposeful in connecting 


knowledge and practice, and more global 


in extending its reach. 





THE BRODHEAD [LcEGacy 


e e t t) e e e e o 
By Robert J. Bliwise 
Images by Duke Photography 


f you're approaching Dick Brodhead to sum up his presiden- 

cy—is “exit interview” really a good term?—there are a couple 

of things you discover. One is that he’s not comfortable reel- 

ing off his roster of presidential achievements. Another is that 

he’s delighted, for the purpose of conversation, to let go of the 
suit jacket, leave the administrative enclave of the Allen Building, 
and find a corner for conversation in the restored and reinvigorated 
West Union Building. 

West Union is itself a product of this presidency, one dividend 
from a fundraising campaign currently smashing through its $3.25 
billion goal, and one sign of the most intensive building phase since 
the original campus took shape. Brodhead is loath to disturb a stu- 
dent who is ensconced in a small lounge space, in a deep-reading 
mode. So he and his interviewer move on, ending up alongside a 
large curtain wall: to one side, an Italian-theme eatery; on the other, 
a view out onto the West Campus Plaza. 

No surprise to find that Brodhead is interrupted all the time in 
this public setting—students, staff members, even visiting alumni 
who are sampling the new space. Private conversation is hard. That’s 
okay. Here is Duke's president, happy enough to survey these thir- 
teen years, but also happy to be surveying the scene around him, 
to be looking out on the campus and beyond the campus. ‘That's a 
guiding theme of his presidency: These days, to be Dukeified, you 
might say, is to be outward-looking. 

Thirteen years ago, Brodhead reflected on his decades as a student, 
English department professor, and administrator at Yale. One could 
use many positive adjectives to describe Yale, he said. But the word 
“young” would not appear on the list. That seemed to explain the 
appeal he found in Duke—an adolescent still forming its identity. 
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And today? Compared to other universities, Duke is still 
young. But, he says, it’s all about being young at heart. “It really 


has to do with the spirit. Other places have been prestigious for 


decades, and so the academic unit is a powerful, organizing force. 
Getting people to collaborate across units is just very difficult. 
[he various parts have their place at Duke. But there is so much 


in our history that shows the benefits to be accrued from inno- 


thrilling it is to get a whole new life.” 

One aspect of intellectual life at Duke, new or old, is the idea 
of a place that “habitually connects the pursuit of knowledge 
with the search for the social good” —a line from Brodhead’s in- 
augural address, in September 2004. He went on to say, “If the 
public is to continue to fund inquiries largely unintelligible to 
the common understanding, and the progress of knowledge in 


vation, from collaboration. People are less 
reluctant to try something here.” 

“You know,” he adds, “the architecture 
that has been achieved during these years 
sends this message. It is a traditional uni- 
versity, but the traditional community and 
the newness are not in tension with each 
other. They're two faces of the same thing.” 

As young as it is, Duke has in a sense 
arrived; nimble and change-happy, it feels 
confident about itself. Its hard to docu- 
ment that confidence, but you can feel it, 
and it’s no small element of the Brodhead 
legacy. Remember Duke as “the Harvard of 
the South,” a brag committed to bumper 
stickers? It was a bumper-sticker sentiment 
pointing to a lingering insecurity. 

It’s striking, Brodhead says, that in 2001 
Duke issued a strategic plan with the title 
“Building on Excellence.” The implied goal 
was that Duke would “lodge itself more se- 
curely in the company of the top univer- 
sities,” as he puts it. “It doesn’t say that in 
our new plan. Not because we've given up 
that ambition, but because people under- 
stand that this place now is established in 
the top-ranking universities.” 

Brodhead has gone through his own 
development phase—the  through-and- 
through Yalie who came to revel in his 
Dukeness. “You know, the funny thing is 
everybody knows I was at one place for 
decades. It was assumed that I was a lifer 
there. When I came to Duke, it was the be- 
ginning of a new life. I worried, would I be 
homesick? Would I even like it here? But 
what I never properly estimated was how 
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When he arrived at Duke as an outsider, Brodhead 
thought he might become homesick. “What I never 
properly estimated was how thrilling it is to get a 


whole new life.” 
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dergraduates plaster themselves on either side of 
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to figure out her Lenovo device. After the picture, he, with that characteristic 
elegance of manner and his blue eyes twinkling, introduces himself to these very 
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So went a small bit of the event officially opening the campus of Duke Kun- 
shan University in November 2014. 
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If it works, historians will look back to the Brodhead presidency as the critical 
moment when Duke set its trajectory toward a global presence and character. 
Anxieties thus have swirled as this baby university gets born, and takes its first 
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At every turn, one feels Dick’s pressure—but it’s not what you think; it is rather 
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is Outlandishly ambitious in its way, but it is also hugely interesting, stirring, 
provocative. And Dick has not let the Duke community lose track of that. It has 
been critical to have a leader who brings and stirs deep engagement, who im- 
mediately sees the interest and excitement—even joy!—in achievements like the 
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Bailey Sincox ’15 isa When | arrived as a first-year, | had aspirations 
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urbs of Houston, | imagined professors as aloof demigods in tweed, a tribe to 
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the President as a student assistant. 
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Tempest in Duke Gardens; the show’s aesthetic borrowed from the recent 
Occupy Wall Street movement and the popular Hunger Games films. When 
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la Effie Trinket. | hoped to sneak away unseen by the boss himself, but was 
stopped by a voice: “Are you in a play?” 

| told President Brodhead the show’s start time, and he appeared a few 
hours later in the front row of the audience. 

By engaging with my creative work as research, President Brodhead 
encouraged my quirky scholarship and validated my ambition to write 
about Shakespeare with the same passion that came naturally in acting. By 
attending The Tempest, he validated a “decorum” that is neither politeness 
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essence is neither an essay nor a tome, but rather a colorful performance. 
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my master’s degree, certain that this prestigious award would guarantee my 
future. In the anxious hours before the interview, the president asked me to 
see him in his office. | expected grand advice. Instead he told me, “It doesn’t 
matter.” 
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“This scholarship is not the Golden Fleece, and its judges are not the 
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through a new one that you carve yourself.” 

The president reminded me that “decorum” doesn’t dictate adhering to a 
rubric. At a crucial juncture, he showed me that ownership of one’s trajectory 
means creating your own rubric. 





our time would grind nearly to a halt if this support were lost, 
universities are going to need to become far less self-enclosed and 


School together with the Nicholas Institute of 
Environmental Policy Solutions. You see bio- 
medical research in an atmosphere that reaches 
into the worlds of practice, policy, and training. 
You see the very first physician-assistant train- 
ing program. The elevation of the intellect at 
Duke is not accompanied by the separation of 
the intellect from the world of practice. I’ve al- 
ways tried to say, if we have that as a character- 
istic, let’s ride it.” 

Under Brodhead, Duke's deeper engage- 
ment with the world has increasingly become 
a defining characteristic. Kimberly Jenkins ’76, 
M.E. ’77, Ph.D. ’80 says the board of trustees 
helped catalyze, early in Brodhead’s presiden- 
cy, an Innovation & Entrepreneurship Initia- 
tive; she stepped down as a trustee to become 
Duke's first vice provost for innovation and 
entrepreneurship. “His theme of knowledge in 
this is exactly what I&XE is,” 
she says. “You take the brilliance of our fac- 
ulty, staff, and students, and you turn it into 
solutions to problems. Once we made that a 





service to society 


priority at the university, and gave people the 
resources to do it, they just took off.” 
Brodhead, she recalls, spent a lot of time 
learning about the already-present pockets 
of I&E, celebrating the stories of alumni in 
the I&E community, and underscoring the 
value in I&E of disciplines like art, history, 
and English. “I can’t believe how much time he 
dedicated—hours visiting classrooms, research 
labs, and even dorms. He always listened, and 
he always asked a lot of great questions: ‘How 
did you do this?’ “What difference will this 


make?’ “What did it take to get where you are today?’ “What else 
do you need to be successful?’ I mean, he was just on it.” 


self-absorbed, to take more pains to demonstrate the value of 
advanced research for men’s and women’s lives.” 

Brodhead’s expression “knowledge in service to society” is now 
a Duke catchphrase. But in his view, it’s been long embedded in 
the DNA of Duke. “I was a little surprised to find that people 
thought my way of talking about it was new. But the reality was 
not my invention. You come to Duke and you see the Nicholas 


Visiting the Cube, a Central Campus I&E hub for students, 
Brodhead managed to get close to their creativity, consuming an 
energy drink that’s designed to be healthy and donning head- 
gear that records neural processes. “When we would go on the 
road and meet with alumni all around the country, he would 
talk about how this work is not only helping solve some of the 
most pressing problems of our time, but also how this is really 
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Jay Ruckelshaus ’16 
is studying political theory as 
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His office was in many ways exactly what |.had 
anticipated—neat rows of learned volumes lining 
the shelves, elegant furniture pristinely arranged, 
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versity kingdom. | was happy to see that academia’s materialism—still its defining 
characteristic in my just-past-high-school mind—was alive and well as | met with 
President Brodhead, shortly after Founders’ Day my freshman year. 

And yet it wasn’t a delight in the trappings of academic prestige | took away 
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For a few years, | had been interested in this nineteenth-century American 
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ing cookstoves throughout rural India, and 
on and on. The most dramatic expression 
of global reach is Duke Kunshan Univer- 
sity, a joint venture that opened in 2014. 
DKU advertises itself as blending “liberal 
education with Chinese tradition in a new 
approach to elite higher education in Chi- 
na.” DKU offers programs in global health, 
medical physics, management studies, and 
environmental policy; a liberal-arts degree 
program is envisioned over the next few 
years. 

Brodhead acknowledges the risks in- 
herent in DKU; he’s listened to faculty 
members voice concerns about everything 
from academic freedom to budgetary bur- 
dens. Still, as he puts it, DKU may have 





be interested in discussing the transcendentalists’ notion of community. He 
generously agreed, and although no conclusions were reached, we enjoyed the 
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one. That he was also enraptured by those luminous old texts was exciting, and 
we occasionally returned to this mutual interest in later conversations. 

But it was also something more. Speaking urgently and passionately about 
abstract ideas with our university’s leader gave me a taste of what | was in for at 


Duke and a template of what intellectual life can look like. 


transforming the educational experience of our students,” Jen- 
kins says. “And think about the spirit of students who come to 
Duke—it translates well to entrepreneurship.” 

During Brodhead’s presidency, Duke has been an engine for 
Durham-based entrepreneurship: The university now has more 
than 3,500 employees who work downtown, including its I&E 
unit, and it rents more than a million square feet for them to work 
in. But the university has looked further afield, too, going global 
grads and 


2,963 international graduate and professional students—a grand 


in a big way. Duke now has 1,590 international under 


total of 5,443 international students from 136 countries. 

Duke's research and teaching straddle the globe and the disci- 
plines—studying communicative development among infants in 
Papua New Guinea, looking at pollution and lung stress in the 
Andean Plateau, practicing biodiversity conservation in Mada- 
gascar, promoting economic development in Kazakhstan, spread- 
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vast ambitions, but DKU is not vast. “It’s 
a little place with a big idea. So was Duke 
once upon a time.” He sees the poten- 
tial for Duke to be a disruptive force for 
higher education in China. And he sees 
Duke's enlarging footprint in China giving 
a significant boost to the university's global 
standing. 

As he describes DKU, “If uniquely 
among American universities, Duke could 
take an American model of education that 
is deeply desired in China and not native to their traditions; if 
Duke could bring the model of small classes, of independent 
questioning, of close attention by teachers to students, of learn- 
ing how to use your mind as an agent of inquiry, with the kind 
of innovative curriculum we have here that links the university 
and the world—the way this could advance Duke in the world is 
incalculable. If Duke could be known as the university that did 
that in the most rapidly emerging country, we will have done 
something truly historic.” 

Another sign of the global footprint is the Global Health In- 
stitute, headed, since its start just over ten years ago, by Michael 
Merson. Merson and Brodhead were Yale deans in the 1990s— 
the School of Public Health for Merson, Yale College for Brod- 
head. More than eighty faculty members have joined the institute 
from across campus, creating a network of educators, researchers, 
and practitioners. 





“When youre the dean of a school, there’s sort of a frame that 
you work in,” says Merson. “The beauty of the institute is that we 
were able to be creative and innovative. We were not confined by 
the usual box that’s put around a school. Imagine that you recruit 
all these faculty, and they're part of the institute, but many of 
them have their primary home elsewhere at the university. That's 
not easy in many universities.” 

The undergraduate program began in 2013; though global 
health is not a stand-alone major, some 300 undergraduates now 
co-major or minor in global health. “We have good opportuni- 
ties for students to have field experiences and to work with fam- 
ilies and communities around a wide spectrum of health issues,” 
Merson says. “The interdisciplinary nature of what we do, along 


with the ‘knowledge in service to society’ mantra, is very attrac- 
tive to students.” 

Merson mentions Brodhead’s work in sparking philanthro- 
py, helping form an advisory board, and taking trips to check 
out global-health initiatives. On just one of those trips, Merson 
recalls, he and Brodhead in just three weeks visited Singapore, 
where Duke has a medical-school partnership; China, to scout 
out what would become Duke Kunshan University; and Tanza- 
nia and Uganda, longtime bases for a range of Duke researchers 
and physicians. 

While the Global Health Institute has emerged as a strength 
of Duke, DukeEngage—another feature of the Brodhead 
years—has been long thought of as distinctively Duke. ‘The pro- 


“ve never been troubled by protests ata 
university, says Brodhead. “Universities are 


nol places for enforced consensus.” 


Jed Purdy, Robinson O. 
Everett Professor in the law 
school, teaches and writes 
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preparation for the seminar we taught with Da- 
vid Levi, dean of the law school, on the classic 
texts of American constitutional law. The sem- 
inar was set within broader political currents 
of the great contests over the nation’s found- 
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equality. We assigned the cases in full, which is very seldom done because they 
are extremely long—as much as eighty to a hundred pages apiece—and dense. 

Dick would show up with the cases annotated and a sheaf of handwritten 
notes—and utterly jazzed. He usually had gone straight to the key passage in the 
case, but found something new there, something that struck his ear in a surpris- 
ing way. He talked about the New Deal Justice Robert Jackson, who did much 
to define the role of the federal government in the twentieth century, as “a poet 
fo)miaia=lael=) e=)ale(=1p(e-eamn alco alesicl=)anlsve m=. <-(o1a h\vala(e) alam) are mw allolam mele] (om al-\\.-1an alohVZ= 
seen. He stayed with language in Marbury v. Madison about the “great exertion” 
of making a constitution, repeating it several times, considering it by voicing it, 
and eventually suggested to the class that the real topic of our seminar was the 
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Students were dazzled: It wasn’t just the insight and work, but also the con- 
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them as a teacher—and with David and me as a model of a way to be in the 
university. He is so alive. 





gram provides funding and support for se- 
lected undergraduates over a summer. They 
participate in civic-engagement initiatives 
developed in partnership with particular 
communities. Under the program's auspic- 
es, students have worked in China, Ghana, 
Tanzania, Switzerland, England (Durham 
in particular), and dozens of other global 
destinations. Domestically, they have been 
steeped in public-health challenges in New 
Orleans, immigration issues in Tucson, Ar- 
izona, and environmental obstacles in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Eric Mlyn, now the program's director, 
chaired a task force set up ten years ago; its 
charge was, as Mlyn puts it, “to come up with a 
big idea to use knowledge in service of society.” 
It was, in fact, known as the Big Idea Com- 
mittee. “We were looking at what Duke was 
already good at—we had lots of civic programs 
already—and at how we could expand that.” 

Mlyn sees an early model in the university’s 
merit-scholarship programs. (At the time, he 
was overseeing the Robertson Scholars.) Early 
in his presidency, Brodhead gathered the di- 
rectors of the various programs, and they told 
him about the summer opportunities that 
were available to merit scholars. As Mlyn re- 
calls, “He looked at us and said, “That sounds 
great. Wouldn't it be wonderful if that was 
available to more students at Duke?’ ” Some 
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three years later, the university had raised 
$30 million—half from the Gates Founda- 
tion, half from The Duke Endowment—to 
start DukeEngage, with a pilot of ninety stu- 
dents in the summer of 2007. 

Among prospective students, DukeEn- 
gage is the most-cited reason for their Duke 
application; almost a quarter of the Trinity 
College graduating class will have completed 
DukeEngage. Mlyn is quick to point out that 
Duke University isn’t the United Way; so the 
first aim of DukeEngage is educational. But 
he also considers DukeEngage a reflection 
of a generational sensibility. “We know that 
millennials are often politically disengaged. 
That is, their way of trying to change the 
world is by doing things directly—not so 
much building political coalitions, lobbying, 
and all the things long thought to be neces- 
sary for democratic citizenship. I do think 
this program hits a chord for a generation 
of students who want to see results quickly. 
Lobbying the school board has less immedi- 
ate gratification than tutoring a child, where 
you see them learn a word in front of you.” 

Brodhead may have found big themes 
to ride through his presidency, but he also 
found some early challenges—some, in fact, 
very early. On his first day in office, he was 
caught up in the public courting, by the Los 
Angeles Lakers, of head basketball coach 
Mike Krzyzewski. After a vociferous stu- 
dent campaign of support, which Brodhead 
joined, Coach K ended up staying. As Duke's 


Jessie ’06 and Jim McDonald 
J.D. ’O9 were married, with President 
Brodhead officiating, in July 2015; as 
The New York Times reported, “Leading 
the ceremony was Richard H. Brod- 
head, president of Duke University, who 
received permission from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts to officiate.” 
Jessie works in health-care communica- 
tions, and Jim is a federal prosecutor: 


| (Jim) first met President 
Brodhead on a Saturday 
afternoon in my first year 

fo) m= \iVaeeialele) mValli=m sell dlale 
across West Campus to a Duke 
basketball game. He was about 
ten feet in front of me on the 
walkway in front of West Union 
when | suddenly recalled a law- 
school professor’s story about 
alimelialal=lanw aida =icelelal-telem-lale mre 
Supreme Court justice earlier that week. So | caught up to ask how his dinner 
with Justice Alito had gone. 
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became a young trustee in 2009, we were able to catch up regularly. | always 
Kole} <=Ye Mi Ke) a) 7-1 hem Kom ero)anl lal of-lol ance Mer-[pn] 00 |mcolelom-rop 

=AV=10140T=11 NOLS) [- 8 ol-tel- | al=14e=Jale|lalemaal=m-1-1-4-1a1e it~] ale Melo) mi coll 4ale\ a ¢-E 
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because we wanted someone who could speak to the fact that Duke was a 
very special place for both of us. More important, we wanted someone who 
(ofolU] (eM ilale Mi dal-W ol-1ai-\oiah 0) ge \-mcoMer-] 0) a0] ¢-M\\1a(oM-m-1¢- Pm alvar-lalem arena Z-manlqie 
and what we wanted our wedding to be about. 

While we wrote our own vows, President Brodhead’s remarks were in- 
formed by what he called our “homework assignment”—to separately ans 
iaome[Ul--1dle]al-m iam Zeid iale far-[ale im colci-1 ale Mel0] alg-1-) ole) al-\-\e |] ¢-Tei dha all anti Nal-melel-ce 
tions were: (1) What does marriage mean to you? And (2) Why do you want 
CoM ant-] davai aalicm ol-1e-1e)aran Ol idl aat-1u=)hVamal cM a=\aat-1a come land al-mer-1¢-lanle)alvainole) atigelanmaal=) 
best parts of what each of us had written, his thoughts about Duke and New 
England, and what he saw as a friend of ours. It was perfect. 


new president, Brodhead also had to deal with fallout from an 
agreement to host the national conference of the Palestine Sol- 
idarity Movement; a registered Duke student organization had 
sponsored the conference in accordance with university policies. 
Still, Zhe Jerusalem Post, for one, reported that the conference 
“stirred up emotions in the Duke community and the Jewish 
community nationally.” Brodhead, for his part, said at the time, 
“The decision to allow the conference to be held was in no way 
an endorsement of the sponsors’ views. At its core, this decision 
tested the university's commitment to academic freedom.” 
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The financial meltdown in 2008-09, and the resulting plunge 
in Duke’s endowment, provided a more severe test. That hap- 
pened to coincide with a plan to massively reinvent Duke's 
Central Campus into something to be called New Campus; the 
university had been in the process of looking over architects’ pro- 
posals. The grand plan was frozen (though it has since returned 
in bits and pieces). With all of that, the campus overall never felt 
like a place in crisis. 

The chair of the board of trustees at the time, Rick Wagoner 
75, says he has “great admiration” for the way Brodhead han- 





To Brodhead, the university's handling of the financial downturn, 


which avoided massive layoffs, “was Duke at its best.” 


dled the financial crisis. “Dick rolled up his sleeves and led the 
administration, faculty, and staff in making smart cost cuts. But 
more impressive was his direction to keep spending on the really 
strategically important initiatives. Probably most interesting was 
his decision to actively recruit top-notch faculty during a time 
when most others were cutting back. I think it’s pretty clear that 
Duke benefited greatly from that.” 

While other universities put themselves through wrenching 
layoffs, sometimes into the hundreds, Duke’s workforce reduc- 
tions were handled almost all through attrition or buyouts. For 
two years the university didn’t award any across-the-board raises, 
though it did eventually offer $1,000 to lower-paid employees. 

“T’ve always felt the way we handled the downturn was Duke 


David Cutcliffe was 


head football coach in 
BY -Yet-1 91) o]-) a40) 0s 


On his first meeting with Brodhead: He immediately 
named Duke’s twenty-first put me at ease. He is a great listener. When you’re 
Hide lave mid omellaanmdalsmeallarem.el0maeld(e-mael-Manleianis 

id atoja (O10 ol-)ae1=lal ane) alicm-1ac=1ald(e) am ism e)(-[e-1e me) ama al=) 
conversation. He immediately talked about what he 
did know about sports and football, and what he didn’t know. What he did know 
VVclg=mid all are loa allan aal-ida=\a-\o i com allan ol-\er-]0 lm a al-\/ala=l(-]d-1e com aal-Maaliscilelam-laemiaidster 
rity of the university. He was talking my language; | knew | had a partner. 


at its best,’ Brodhead says. “The money we saved by the targeted 
workforce reduction and by the non-raises meant we didn’t have 
massive layoffs. I would go to a Q&A session with employees, 
and I would explain that because we didn't have raises, 200 or 400 
colleagues had jobs now who otherwise would have lost them. 
You could see that people were proud of themselves—proud to 
have made a sacrifice. Of course, universities are very decentral- 
ized, so every dean had to work on the problem for his or her 
own school and faculty. Many schools figured out that besides 
cutting things, there are other ways to deal with a downturn.” 
The crisis with the harshest resonance came in 2006, with false 
rape accusations directed at members of the lacrosse team. The case 
became media fodder for months, until the prosecution, led by 
a district attorney up for re-election (and 
later disbarred), was found to be without 
merit and the players were vindicated. 
The issue, in Brodhead’s view, was nev- 
er the strength or weakness of Duke’s re- 
sponse; it was the criminal-justice system 
spinning out of control. “If you had had 
any normal district attorney, that case 
would have dissolved.” Despite the com- 
mon perception at the time, he says, the 


On his relationship with Brodhead: The relationship after | was hired might be 
(olinn=)a-lalanice)aamaar-jan ol=vo)e)(=m\Zol0] (om iaat-lellal-wu mw ole] (ome)au-lan-ianlamallcmilol¢-la’alamalls 
home. It was in the offseason, so there would be a fire—and he showed me a new 
way to build a fire, which | was impressed with. We would talk about his books 
eVaremd=t-lolaliatemu-tolalal(o]0(-\-rm me(olamandallal.alel-vo)e)(-Ms-1-m rele) ef] | Meley-(ol al -isir- isin t-y-1 1 al =) ach 
but that’s what we are. What | saw in him was that as the president of Duke, he 
was still a teacher. That reinforced for me that as a head football coach, | was a 
teacher first. The reason we both have the jobs we do is because we’re commit- 
ted to the students. 

I’m going to miss his surprise walks. We practice right by his residence; he will 
walk through that gate with that smile on his face, say, “Hello, friend,” and put his 
hand out. 

On Brodhead as a /eader: His greatest leadership quality is being able to listen. 
He truly has a sympathetic ear to an opinion that may be far from his. At the 
same time, he can gracefully defuse things. He has done that multiple times in his 
tenure at Duke. He also recognizes that a leader doesn’t have to be loud or stern 
to be forceful. | think his style is a quiet but very, very strong leadership. 





suspension of the accused players was a 
campus-safety-related suspension that ey- 
ery university practices. Likewise, he says, 
the decision that the team wouldn't play 
for the rest of the season wasn't punitive, 
but rather a response to growing safety 
concerns. “It was really just a recognition 
of the fact that the world had gone crazy, 
and you could not play any normal la- 
crosse game under those circumstances.” 
“Tt will always be part of our history,” 
Brodhead says. “But at the same time, 
what did it show? Did it reveal some hor- 
rible thing that continues to be true? I 
would deny that vehemently. It did help 
us understand that there was a separate- 
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ness of athletics from the rest of the university that I believe has 
been thoroughly cured by this point.” 

A thorough cure is a big claim, but here the faculty athletic 
representative since 2007, psychology and neuroscience profes- 
sor Martha Putallaz, agrees. She says Brodhead has dug deeply 
into athletics issues: encouraging a strategic planning process in 
athletics; expanding the Athletic Council, an oversight commit- 
tee made up of faculty members; showing up for away as well as 
home football games, while committing the university to reviv- 
ing the sport; celebrating the academic achievements of athletes; 


isode with equanimity: “I’ve never been troubled by protests at 
a university. Universities are not places for enforced consensus. 
They're places where people should voice questions, argue with 
each other, and raise challenges.” 

Back in the spring of 2015, a noose was found hanging in a tree 
on the Bryan Center Plaza. The next day, students, faculty mem- 
bers, and others gathered in front of Duke Chapel. Addressing the 
crowd, Brodhead showed himself at once sensitive to the fraught 
racial history of the South, and a teacher at his core. Even as slav- 
ery was ending, lynching remained “a way of demonstrating to 


When he looks at the university's boldest international outreach, Duke 


Kunshan l niversity, Brodhead sees a “truly historic” model of education. 


and even poring through the training manuals handed out to 
tutors of athletes. 

When word broke of the UNC-Chapel Hill scandal around 
athletes and questionable classwork, Brodhead summoned 
Putallaz and athletics director Kevin White for firm assurance, as 
she recalls, “that what's happening there could not happen here.” 

The lacrosse case didn’t just point to 
an athletic culture not fully embedded in 
the greater campus culture. It highlighted 
tensions around race, class, and identity. It 


black people that violence could be visited on black bodies at any 
point,” he said. “The circulation of that image was what was really 
powerful. Seeing this image gives you the message: If you are a 
person who belongs to a certain category of people, this could 
happen to you at any time. Black people were made to experience 
not only the denial of civil rights and of equal standing before the 


provided another indication that Duke is 
not an insular place; a university campus is 
a place where tough social issues bubble to 
the surface. That’s been part of Brodhead’s 
reality since his own college days: In his 
senior year Lyndon Johnson was driven 
from the presidency, and violence took 
the lives of two leaders of the time, Martin 
Luther King Jr. and Robert Kennedy. 
There have been other stresses around 
campus culture during Brodhead’s pres- 
idency. Among them, of course, were 
this past spring's protests On campuses 
nationwide, largely fueled by perceived 
inequities and culminating, at Duke, in 
the weeklong occupation of the Allen 
Building. Brodhead looks back on the ep- 
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a longtime Duke volunteer 
and a lawyer in Florida: 


The first time | met Dick Brodheac 
March 2005, when | was serving a 
fo} md a{-m BJU] <-m Oi [0] ome) mclolelaam alleldiel-men alle 
a community is a real melting pot. From 
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of all races and nationalities. Thereafter, | saw Dick several times a yea 
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introduce me quite often as “Mr. Duke Miami.” 
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Duke University Hispanic/Latino Alumni Association (DUHLAA). | recall him 


wanting to meet with our first board, back in 2008. He invited us into his 
Fale m=». 40)e-\-s1-16 Mal cmorolaalanlinaal=iaiaicom-lalel-le]|alemdal-mm-ldlaloM-ja0le[-laialeleelel|-lale 
well as alumni much more than they had been in the past. Over the years, 
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Earlier this year, DUHLAA honored President Brodhead with its A foo) mB) Ise 
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as “all-around Duke champions.” That’s a phrase | would u 







Ann Pelham ’74 serves on 
Duke’s board of trustees and on 
the Leadership Gifts Committee 
of Duke Forward; she has been 
president of the Duke Alumni 
Association, vice president of 
the Duke Club of Washington, 
co-chair of her class reunion, a 
member of the Duke Magazine 
fel ite)dt-] Xe he) a’ml =1ey-1 ae Par Tale | 


chair of the board of the Duke 
Publishing Company, which 
publishes The Chronicle. 
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responsibilities across a seven-day work 
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embraced most completely, with skill, 
creativity, sensitivity, and, as time went on, 
elan, was that of storyteller. He has always 
had an anecdote ready to illustrate his 
broad themes, to respond to the day’s cri- 
sis at Duke or a headline from elsewhere, 
to humanize the abstract concepts of the 
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Like any good storyteller, Dick is always 
seeking new material. His best subjects 
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olina House Bill 2, which bans individuals 
from using public bathrooms that don't 
correspond to their biological sex. Brod- 
head, joined by Provost Sally Kornbluth 
and Chancellor for Health Affairs Eugene 
Washington, issued a strongminded state- 
ment saying the law “runs counter to the 
ideals of Duke University—and, we be- 
lieve, to those of our great state.” 

Brodhead hasn't just said the right 
words; he’s also made the right hires, in 
Reese’s view. His senior administration 


have been students, who provide the 
window into Duke that most audiences are hungriest for. He relishes every en- 
counter with students. He has also enjoyed celebrating faculty and their stellar 
Felororolaale)iisialaal=iaiscma gallon alsmaat-latcle[-sm com>) 4e)(-])amlalel(=1-] @mr-[ecel=s1>] 0) (=m d=) gaalsee-Vale, 
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tenure; the global stories got better, too. 


law. They were made to bear the psychic burden of feeling contin- 
ual vulnerability on grounds of their race.” 

Earlier, in the fall of 2013, Brodhead offered another histo- 
ry lesson, at the opening of Duke’s new Center for Sexual and 
Gender Diversity. “As an institution within a larger culture, it’s 
not surprising that the Duke of older times was saturated with 
homophobia,” he said. “Last year, students in Blue Devils Unit- 
ed brought forward evidence of official intolerance and active 
repression of homosexuality at Duke from the 1960s. They also 
shared personal testaments from graduates of that time. These 
Dukies testified that they could not be the people they knew 
themselves to be while they were students, could not have the 
love lives and personal lives they wished, were pathologized— 
and even when the situation improved slightly, the pressures of 
swimming against the stream were dispiriting and exhausting.” 

He added: “As president of this university, I would like to 
say today that this university regrets every phase of that history. 
There is nothing in that past that I will not now confidently and 
totally repudiate. I regret every act that ever limited the human 
life of anyone who came here.” 

Around issues of diversity and inclusion, Brodhead “has become 
clearer and more forthright, and has shown increasing leadership,” 
says Ben Reese, Duke’s vice president for institutional equity. A 
recent example surrounds the passage last spring of North Car- 





includes Washington, Dean of Arts & Sci- 
ences Valerie Ashby, graduate school dean 
Paula McClain, and Dean of the Chapel 
Luke Powery—all African American— 
along with Kornbluth, Duke's first female 
provost. “I’ve sat in on virtually every se- 
nior leadership search over the past ten 
years, so I know the process from the inner 
workings,” says Reese. “You really see the president selecting the 
best candidate. You also get an indication of how excellence and 
diversity are related.” 

In Brodhead’s view, the opening up of education to more peo- 
ple, to more forms of talent, has been the single most significant 
development of his adult lifetime. 

The organized protests, the other moments of tension and 
collision, serve as a reminder that, as Brodhead puts it, “You 
dont preside over a university on the premise that it’s perfect. 
You preside over a university on the premise that it’s perfect- 
ible.” Writing to the Duke community following this fall’s elec- 
tion—which he characterized, in a sad statement of the obvious, 
as having produced a high degree of negativity—he found an 
opportunity to affirm the university's “respect for differences.” 
He observed that “while our government undergoes a transition, 
this university remains steadfast in its commitment to diversity, 
inclusion, and the free exchange of ideas, and we are unwavering 
in our support for the value of each member of our community.” 

His West Union conversation locates Brodhead, appropriately 
enough, at the center of that community. Probably not for the 
first time, he’s asked what advice he might give his successor. “My 
main advice would be to meet as many different kinds of people 
as quickly as you can,” he says. “And then when youve reached 
that point, don't stop doing it.” 
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By Barry Yeoman Photography by Donn Young 


he evening begins with a local beer and waffles at Dame’s, empanadas 

on the rooftop of The Durham Ho- at Luna, ramen at Dashi, tapas at 

tel. It’s breezy outside, and not yet Mateo. A maitre d’ at M Sushi, 

dark, with a gibbous moon just start- tucked away behind the new Goo- 
ing to rise. Customers emerge from the elevator gle Fiber office, informing patrons 
and ritually peer over the edge, taking in the ae- of a two-hour wait. Sweaty run- 
rial view of a downtown that ten years ago would ners converging at Fullsteam Brew- 
have looked abandoned. ery, where a food truck slings pizza 

Tonight it looks anything but. If you were to spend slices and a high-end sock company 

the next four hours within a half mile of this spot, shows off its merch. 
here’s some of what youd encounter: a garnish-your- Then, later, three skateboarders in 
own gin-and-tonic event in the hotel lobby, featuring CCB Plaza, near the anatomically 
spirits from a local distillery. A sidewalk pianist down the correct statue of Major the Bull, shar- 
block, singing “New York State of Mind” to beer lovers at ing music videos on their phones. 
Criterion. Diners ordering from a world of menus: chicken Activists at the music club The Pin- 
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hook, listening to an audio documentary about a prison labor 
strike. Live poetry in the basement bar Arcana. A red-carded 
futsal player getting in the referee's face at The Cage at the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Campus, a former cigarette factory. 

And finally, at Bey: Caffe, a muscular man crooning a 
throaty cover of L.T.D.’s “Love Ballad” during open mic night. 
[he customers at Beyt, a jazz club opened in 2009 by Dorian 
Bolden 02, outnumber the available seats. They whistle, slow- 
dance, angle for the best photos. With all the bodies in motion, 
it looks like an Archibald Motley 
painting, except that this tableau 
is racially integrated. 

All this on an unexceptional 
Wednesday night. 

For anyone who last visited 
Durham in the twentieth cen- 
tury—or even the early twen- 
ty-first—downtown might well 
be unrecognizable. People live 
there, some in pricey digs. There 
are incubators for technology 
start-ups and a twenty-four-hour 
art museum. The food is superb. 
There are elegant and dive-y wa- 
tering holes. The Durham Per- 
forming Arts Center, owned by 
the city and funded in part by 
a $7.5 million donation from 
Duke, stages 200 shows a year, placing it fourth nationally in 
ticket sales. And a growing number of music festivals spotlight 
jazz, hip-hop, and electronica. 

The buzz has been unceasing: Bon Appétit, Garden & Gun, 
Thrillist. Jetsetter, a website owned by TripAdvisor, lumped 
Durham with Tel Aviv and Rio de Janeiro in its list of sixteen 
“Places to See” in 2016. Zagat rated it among “America’s Next 
Hot Food Cities.” And The New York Times has lavished partic- 
ular attention on the block—once “deserted after dark” —that 
Fullsteam shares with Motorco Music Hall and the barbecue 
restaurant [he Pit. 

All this activity has brought worries, too. Rising real-estate 
prices threaten to displace residents, many of them African 
American and Latino, from the neighborhoods surrounding 
downtown. Durham derives its energy from homegrown com- 
mercial and creative enterprises, but some can't afford to stay in 
the center they helped build. “We have the revitalization hap- 
pening,” says Durham county commissioner Wendy Jacobs ’83. 
“The challenge is getting to that tipping point where we start 
seeing franchises and big corporate businesses moving in, and 
then the rents going up. How do we keep what is special about 
Durham, continue to be an open and welcoming community, 
and make sure there’s a place for everybody downtown?” 

From the early days of the renaissance, Duke has been a key 
player. It has leased more than a million square feet of down- 





town office space, and that number will reach 1.5 million by 
2018. More than 3,500 Duke employees work downtown, 
which means more traffic for restaurants and other businesses. 
Scott Selig, associate vice president for real estate, says the uni- 
versity multiplies its impact by insisting that builders lock in 
additional tenants before Duke signs its lease. 

Beyond the institutional investment, alumni have been in- 
volved in all aspects of downtown's resurgence: developing real 
estate, launching start-ups, nurturing art, and working to 
prevent an overheated city from 
singeing those at its margins. 


The builders 


On one wall of the Durham office 
of Greg Hills’ Austin Lawrence 
Partners, eleven poster-sized ren- 
derings depict the owner's plans 
for a denser and livelier down- 
town. 

The keystone is One City Cen- 
ter, a planned twenty-seven-story 
tower that currently exists as a 
canyon surrounded by chain link 
and orange-and-white plastic traf- 
fic barriers. When the building 
opens in 2018, it will reshape not 
just downtown's skyline but also 
its demographic profile. Along 
with office space (much of it 
leased by Duke), storefronts, and 
rental apartments, it will house 
thirty condominiums, some sell- 
ing for more than $1 million. 

Next door, Hills ’76 also is ren- 
ovating the tumbledown Jack Tar 
Motel into a hotel that promises 
guest-room amenities like color 
therapy and dawn-simulation 
lighting. (Durhamites know 
the building because of former 
owner Ronnie Sturdivant’s be- 
lief that Durham's ills could be solved if media entrepreneur 
Oprah Winfrey just noticed the city. “We want Oprah!!! Email 
Oprah,” Sturdivant posted in giant letters in the windows.) 
The new Unscripted Hotel will sport turquoise facade panels in 
keeping with its 1960s vintage. “It'll be fun to add color to the 
palette of downtown,” Hills says. 

Hills, who works alongside his wife, Jane, says he wants to 
add more than color. He envisions the two buildings collective- 
ly drawing people to the once-barren CCB Plaza, at the very 
center of the business district. The plaza, with its bronze bull 
statue, has become a livelier place since the arrival of The Par- 


ON HIGH: Above, Greg 
Hills atop the rising One 
City Center. Right, top; 
The Beyu Caffé’s jazzy 
vibe; Bottom, clockwise, 
outside the American 
Underground at the 
American Tobacco com- 
plex; new housing going 
up; artist space in the 
Golden Belt; the lobby of 
The Durham Hotel. 


ALUMNI POWER: Preceding page, from left, SoundPure owner Todd Atlas; Durham county commissioner Wendy Jacobs; Durham 
Hotel owner Daniel Robinson; Shoeboxed’s Taylor Mingos; Jake Stauch of NeuroPlus; photographer/arts advocate Tim Walter; and 
Durham City Council member Jillian Johnson gather on The Durham Hotel’s roof. In the background, the Lucky Strike Tower soars 


over the American Tobacco complex. 
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lour, an ice-cream shop, in 2013. But Hills believes 
it has considerably more potential. 

“We'd really like to activate the square,” he says. 
Once restaurants in the hotel begin outdoor table 
service, “it’s going to be like what Motorco and 
Fullsteam and The Pit have all done: There's that energy by hav- 
ing them all together that creates this vibe.” 

Many of the engineers of downtown's comeback have been 
builders: people who have erected new structures or, more sat- 
isfyingly, restored old ones, often with local government in- 


centives. “Durham is lucky that maybe we weren't prosperous 


enough to knock down our old buildings,” says Durham city 


council member Steve Schewel 73, Ph.D. ’82, who is also a vis- 
iting assistant professor at the Sanford School of Public Policy. 
The first big sign of a downtown comeback was the 2004 
opening of the American Tobacco Campus, which Capitol 
Broadcasting president Jim Goodmon converted from a shut- 
tered Lucky Strike factory into a mixed-use complex bisected 
by an artificial river. Duke was an early major tenant, as it also 





will be when the vacant Chesterfield cigarette factory reopens 
in 2017 as a life-science research center. 

The majority owner of The Durham Hotel is a group of six 
friends, including Daniel Robinson ’98 and four other Duke 
graduates. In 2015, they opened the hotel in a mid-century 
modern bank building with a facade that suggests a combination 
bowling alley and spaceship. “Durham’s not happening in a vac- 
uum,” says Robinson. “It’s happening in Savannah. It’s happen- 
ing in Chattanooga. It’s happening in Richmond. It’s happen- 
ing in all these similarly sized communities with great building 
stock. Not to take away from the independence or creativity of 
any of us here in Durham, but these risks are made easier when 
we can see [similar successes] in all of these tertiary markets.” 

Robinson, in turn, rents office space in the former Scott & 
Roberts dry cleaners, a 1940s Streamline Moderne building 
that Todd Atlas 01, J.D. 08, M.B.A. ’08 recently renovated. 
“At the beginning, it was the scrappier bootstrapper types that 
were making downtown interesting,” says Atlas, who also owns 
the downtown music company SoundPure. “Fast forward, as the 





DOWNTOWN VIBE: 
Opposite page, clockwise, 
A participant takes in 

the night air at the CEO 
sleepout for the homeless 
event on the Durham 
Performing Arts Center’s 
green park; grabbing a 
snack at King’s Sandwich 
Shop; food trucks at the 
Farmers Market. Above, 
left, soaring at the skate- 
board park; the credo 

on the Durham County 
Human Services building 


development increased in magni- 
tude, that created this possibility 
for larger, more traditional fi- 
nance-oriented thinkers to make 
really big projects happen.” 

The biggest new impact on the 
center of downtown will likely 
come from Hills, a lanky, mea- 
sured man with gray swept-back 
hair. The reason is scale: In addi- 
tion to the tower and the hotel, 
both large projects, he plans to 
replace the SouthBank building 
on Main Street, with a mixed- 
use complex that might include 
a 25,000-square-foot grocery. 

Ironically, Hills will be shap- 
ing a district he rarely visited as an undergraduate. “Back in the 
’70s, Duke students had very little interaction with Durham,” 
he says. “You pretty much stayed on campus. Or if you left 


campus, you were going to Franklin Street in Chapel Hill. It 
was a sad situation, but Durham was in its demise.” 

After graduating, Hills left town to build his career elsewhere. 
He and Jane developed real estate in California, Colorado, and 
Ohio, focusing initially on buying “distressed assets” like shop- 
ping centers from lenders and fixing them up. “It started off, 
with me, as more of a financial transaction,” he says. “But I 
found myself really enjoying how to take something that’s old 
and tired, underutilized, and turn it into something better.” 

It wasn’t until their son Austin became a Duke freshman 
in 2008 that the couple visited Durham together. Advised to 
check out downtown, Hills was impressed by all the redevel- 
opment, including American Tobacco. Elsewhere, though, he 
says he noticed “burned-out buildings, vacated buildings, di- 
lapidated buildings.” 

His wife, Hills says, supplied the vision. “Youd walk around 
the core, and youd see all this sadness. But Jane is really good 
at seeing past that—at not seeing the burned out but seeing 
the possible.” 

“T think I'm just an old 
soul,” she interjects. “I see it 
finished. I see the people. I see 
downtown already done.” 

Once they decided to in- 
vest in Durham, he says, “it 
was fairly quick that we felt 
there was a niche for this 
upscale urban vertical living. 
There’s a Baby Boomer de- 
mographic—Jane and [| are 
that type—that wants to go 
to restaurants, wants to go 
to shows. Then the millenni- 
al group: They want to walk; 
they want to work-live-play 
in an urban environment. 
Durham isn’t really any dif- 
ferent from the national trends.” 

Lest Hills, who has never built a tower before, sound like an 
outsider trying to place his generic stamp on a place, he says he 
recognizes the city’s uniqueness. “We understand that Durham 
is very creative,” he says. “They want to feel interesting and not 
homogenized. Us developers, we're going to try very hard to fit 
within that fabric.” 


The creatives 


Tim Walter ’86 looks down from the second-story window 
above The Pinhook into the excavation that will become Hills’ 
high-rise. A devilish smile forms on his bearded face. “Don't 
you love the fact that The Pinhook is right here, and this twen- 
ty-seven-story glass skyscraper is going up across the street?” 
he asks. “It’s hysterical.” Walter notes that One City Center’s 
map of nearby bars and restaurants omits the LGBT-friendly, 
dog-friendly, punk-friendly, unflinchingly political music club 
across the street. “I guess they don’t consider us a neighborhood 
amenity,” he says. 
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In 2014, Walter became the majority owner of the build- 
ing that houses The Pinhook. This wasn’t a random deal: He 
bought the building to ensure that the alternative-music venue 
doesn't succumb to downtown's hot real-estate market. 

Walter, a photographer and Durham native, is spearheading 
two projects designed to keep artists in the city’s core. Along 
with the Pinhook building, he has bought the former Durham 
Fruit and Produce Co., a warehouse and garage on the eastern 
edge of downtown. He plans to renovate it into work space for 
photographers, filmmakers, and modern dancers, along with a 
black-box theater. 

“IT figure that I’m helping to underwrite the gritty, weird art 
scene in Durham that will help keep some flavor in the city,” 
he says. “This is my investment in the Durham that I want to 
live in.” 

For artists, much of downtown's appeal was its affordability. 
In 1979, Dan Ellison ’77 rented an entire oor above what is 
now the Cupcake Bar for $25. He only needed a small portion 
for his photography darkroom, so he and some Duke friends 
turned the rest into a co- 
operative art gallery. In 
1996, Ellison (by then 
a lawyer) bought and 
renovated another build- 
named 
Durham Arts Place and 


ing, which he 


carved into inexpensive 
artist studios. His tenants 
formed the backbone of 
the city’s early downtown 
culture crawls. 

Artists took advantage 
of raw, empty spaces. The 
unfinished ground floor 





of the Baldwin Building (which later became the restaurant 
Revolution) was used in 2006 for poetry readings. The same 
year, art patrons Frank Konhaus ’80 and Ellen Cassilly invited 
French photographer and installation artist Georges Rousse to 


create giant trompe loeil compositions in vacant structures like 
the Chesterfield factory, the Baldwin Building, and the future 
Google Fiber office. Two hundred people volunteered to help 
Rousse. Thousands stood in lines to view his work. 

By the time Walter moved home in 2013 to care for his par- 
ents—after working in business, philanthropy, and communi- 
ty economic development, mostly in Washington, D.C.—the 
days of cheap downtown spaces were over. But the arts scene was 
flourishing in ways that delighted him. It was “hip and queer,” 
he recalls, and collaborative rather than competitive. Looking 
for his place in this scene, Walter often found himself unwind- 
ing from hospital visits on The Pinhook’s dance floor or at its 
bar. “The Pinhook was a refuge for me,” he says, “during a time 
when my family life was so fraught.” 

Walter realized, too, that “a gentrifying downtown” could 
threaten that refuge and its owner, Kym Register. “Kym had 




















CREATIVES: Left, bagging 
items at the Stock Exchange; 
above left, making art outside 


staked out this spot eight 
years ago, when nothing 
was down in this block,” he 





Durham Fruit and Produce; 
dancing in The Fruit’s blue 
room. Opposite, inside the 
Georges Rousse installation 


says. “Now she was in dan- 
ger of being shoved out.” 
Investing in real estate to 
preserve a cherished cultur- 


al institution seemed like 
a natural outgrowth of his 
community- development 
and philanthropy work, so 
he cashed in some stocks and bought the building with Register 
and another partner. 

The same year, 2014, Walter brought the Durham Fruit and 
Produce Co., which a friend nicknamed The Fruit. He initially 
envisioned a million-dollar conversion into offices (plus a photo 
studio for himself), which would have generated $200,000 a 
year in rents. In the interim, he let artists use the raw space. Cho- 


reographer Nicola Bullock produced Undone, which explored 


project. 


racism through dance and spoken text. Duke Performances 
premiered Corduroy Roads, guitarist William Tyler's multimedia 
reflection on the Civil War's legacy. 

“When the artists came in, they looked at the space and said, 
‘Let’s make this art space,’ ” Walter recalls. Embracing their sug- 
gestion, he scaled back his renovation plans and opted for an 
unpolished “Berlin or Bushwick, Brooklyn, aesthetic.” Without 
offices, Walter would forfeit much of the rental income, but 
that was fine: He could wait until retirement and then profit 
from the building’s sale. (In a reprise of 2006, last October the 
French artist Rousse used The Fruit to create a tenth-anniver- 
sary installation.) 

Walter says some of his Duke classmates, who work in real 
estate, have urged him to sell The Fruit and reap the immediate 
benefits of downtown's boom. But he prefers “patient capital” 
and says he’s content to hold the building as long as his earnings 
keep pace with the stock market. “Modest expectations help 
create community,” he says. “Rather than seeing my savings rise 


through stock in GE, I put it in play in Durham.” 


The upstarts 


Jake Stauch wraps a wireless black headset around his forehead 
and loads his tablet. His long cusp-of-adulthood face hovers 
between playfulness and gravitas. “Ihe object is to make this 





dragon fly as fast as you can,” he says. “Ihe more you focus, the 
faster the dragon flies. You need to keep your body still, your 
face relaxed. You need to tap on these things on the screen that 
are designed to distract you. And then you have different drag- 
ons that fly at you, these enemies.” He turns to the screen and 
tries to shoot down the purple “bad guy” dragons, but he misses 
a cue and triggers an on-screen collision. Later, when he looks 
away, a flashing message reminds him to concentrate. 

Stauch, who entered Duke with the Class of ’13, is sitting in 
the office of NeuroPlus, one of the companies he has founded 
since leaving the university. The office is in the basement of the 
American Tobacco Campus, within a start-up incubator called 
American Underground. The dragon game, which NeuroPlus 
produces and markets, is designed to teach focus, relaxation, 
and self-control—training that Stauch says appeals to families 
of kids with attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder. Stauch’s 
headset measures both brain waves and facial-muscle activity. It 
can detect, for example, if he’s feeling too tense. 

NeuroPlus is part of a start-up scene that has helped repop- 
ulate downtown with young entrepreneurs, who in turn have 
created demand for apartments, restaurants, and nightlife. 
Many of the start-ups begin at American Underground, which 
houses 250 companies at three downtown locations. (Duke is 
a founding partner.) Designated a Google for Entrepreneurs 
tech hub, it provides furnished offices and shared amenities like 
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conference rooms and coffee stations. It has a youthful vibe, with 
bunk beds for chilling, video games like Donkey Kong Junior, 
and a yellow playground chute connecting two floors of its Main 
Street site. 

loday’s young adults—who grew up without their parents’ and 
grandparents promise of stable careers with large employers—have 
been described alternate- 
ly as the most entrepre- 
neurial generation, and 
the least, in recent his- 
tory. Despite the con- 
Hicting data, Durham 
clearly has attracted a 
concentration of young, 
civic-minded innova- 
tors. Lots of founders in 
Durham are more con- 
nected to the city than 
you see in the Bay Area 
or New York,” says Taylor 
Mingos B.S.E. ’07, CEO 
of Shoeboxed, a compa- 
ny that digitizes receipts 
and other paper clutter. 
“People here care about 
gentrification; there are 
entrepreneurs working 
to address that problem. 
People here in the start- 
up community are very 
socially conscious.” 

And the collaborative 

Wal- 
among 
Durham's artists extends 


spirit that Tim 


ter discovered 


to businesses, too. When 
Mingos founded Shoe- 
boxed shortly after grad- 
uating, “anybody was 
willing to grab coffee,” 
he says. “Anybody was 
willing to open up their entire contact network to us. People want- 
ed to make not just their own company better but the scene better. 
It felt like—and still, to a large extent, feels like—a team effort.” 

That “team” includes (among others) Ivonna Dumanyan B.S.E. 
‘16 and Gabrielle Levac ’14, whose company Biometrix produces 
and sells wearable sensors for athletes recovering from injuries; 
Brandon Magsamen M.B.A. ’14, whose Crowd Tunes app allows 
bar-and-restaurant patrons to select the music they hear (for a 
price); and Tatiana Birgisson °12, founder of the energy-drink 
company Mati. Birgisson and Stauch are engaged, and their com- 
panies share an office. 

Stauch’s company NeuroPlus grew out of his campus job clean- 
ing EEG machines at a Duke lab. Back then, he was feeling un- 
sure about his future, but the job sparked an interest in neurosci- 
ence. Around the same time, he joined InCube (now The Cube), 
a residential program at Duke for student-entrepreneurs. Fusing 
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his interests in brain science and business, Stauch came up 
with the idea for NeuroSpire, a company that would use brain 
scans to test advertising. “It was cool to be surrounded by peo- 
ple who were interested in starting companies—and doing it 
right now,” he says. 


Stauch decided to take off a semester after his junior year. 





BUSY STREETS: With 
businesses like Fullsteam 
Brewery and barbecue 
restaurant The Pit, Rigs- 
bee Avenue stays active. 


He would launch his company 
and “see what happens.” With- 
in a few months, he had landed 
a major client and was bringing 
in significant revenue. He never 
returned to finish the degree. 
“But we werent excited 
about testing ads,” Stauch says of himself and his colleagues. 
The team wanted to use the technology more meaningfully. 
Some clients suggested the next step. “Every single time I was 
in a pitch, someone said, ‘Oh, put that on my kid while they're 
doing their homework.’ It was said half-jokingly, but there was 
this earnest feeling from parents. We kept hearing stories of kids 
with attention problems, and the parents didn’t know how to 
help. We saw that desperation and thought, “Well, hey, we've 
built most of the technology to address this.’ ” Now NeuroPlus, 


rather than NeuroSpire, takes up most of his professional energy. 

Stauch opened his businesses in downtown Durham by de- 
fault. His girlfriend, social networks, and alma mater were all 
nearby. Costs were relatively low. Now that he’s here, though, 
he says it feels like the right place to stay. 

“There's so much optimism,” he says. “It’s not a secret any- 
more that this area is growing. You just assume that new restau- 
rants are going to pop up. New bars are going to pop up. Every 
single thing is going to get better.” 


The equalizers 


Jillian Johnson ’03 lives in Morehead Hill, less than a mile’s 
walk from downtown. She makes that walk often and with 
pleasure. “I was so excited when M Sushi opened,” she says. “I 
thought, “This is going to be the death of me. Sushi downtown? 
Im done.” 

Johnson sits on Durham City Council, an unobstructed perch 
for seeing the changes downtown. “I love the fact that we are 
on the national food-scene map,” she says. “I love the tech-in- 
novation stuff, because I’m a nerd. I really like Durham Central 
Park, and the farmers’ market, and the food-truck rodeos, and 
the outdoor music and movies. Having a real urban core that 
encourages density and walkability—I think that’s great.” 

Then comes the caveat: “We need to have an exciting down- 
town. It needs to be accessible to everyone, and it’s not.” 

Johnson’s conviction—that Durham's growing popularity 
requires a redoubled commitment to racial and economic jus- 
tice—has informed much of her work since graduating from 
Duke. More than a decade of activism culminated in her suc- 
cessful 2015 council campaign, during which she warned of 
“two separate and unequal Durhams.” 

The history of Durham’s social inequality is long. “A hun- 
dred years ago, we were in our Gilded Age,” says Steve Schew- 
el, Johnson’s colleague on City Council (and former profes- 
sor). “We had [industrialist and university founder] James B. 
Duke, and we had the tobacco and textile industries. They were 
unionized, so eventually they came to have very good wages. 
Those factories created a lot of wealth.” 

The 1970s and ’80s were unkind to the central city. The 
Durham Freeway leveled Hayti, a thriving African-American 
business district. Malls and subdivisions enabled a decamp- 
ment to suburbia. And the 1987 shuttering of American To- 
bacco’s Lucky Strike factory crowned a series of mill closures. 
“We had, in Durham, a hollowing out of the middle class,” 
Schewel says. “That middle class was composed, in good part, 
of people with good blue-collar factory jobs.” 

According to U.S. Census data, Durham now has a 20 per- 
cent poverty rate, which rises to 26 percent for children. Many 
of the city’s least affluent families have lived within walking 
distance of downtown, in neighborhoods like Cleveland-Hol- 
loway, Southside, Burch Avenue, and the West End. Now, 
with downtown's comeback, those are hot neighborhoods with 
housing prices to match. “It’s clearly displacing people,” says 
Johnson, who notes that when poorer residents are pushed to- 
ward the city’s periphery, they lose “access to the resources that 
downtown is now providing.” 


Moreover, downtown has seen an exodus of black-owned re- 
tail businesses—most famously Blue Coffee Café, which can no 
longer afford its space in the future Unscripted Hotel. 

Durhamites are particularly sensitive to these issues. The city 
has a strong social-justice community: overlapping circles of 
policymakers, service providers, and street protesters. Some are 
Duke alumni who got their first exposure to city neighborhoods 
during their student days. For example, county commissioner 
Jacobs volunteered in tutoring and recreational programs in 
Southside and the West End during the 1980s and saw extreme 
poverty during visits to children’s homes. (Once she stepped 
out a back door and broke her ankle; the house was missing its 
back steps.) Jacobs can chart a direct path between her civic in- 
volvement as an undergraduate and her eventual run for office. 

Johnson—a Virginia native with enormous eyes, strong 
brows, and a focused energy that suggests a constant state of 
alert—did not develop a deep connection with Durham during 
her student years. But she did hone her activist skills, working 
against farm- and sweatshop-labor abuse and against the U.S. 
invasion of Iraq. After graduating, she spent six months teach- 
ing in New Mexico but then came back east. “I hadn't realized 
that Durham was home until I left,” she says. “It felt like a place 
where there was a lot of community engagement, and I wanted 
somewhere that I could raise kids in diverse neighborhoods.” 

Johnson joined local organizing efforts like Hip Hop Against 
Racist War and started doing nonprofit administrative work. 
She bought the Morehead Hill house and had two children. 
And she took notice of the changes occurring around her. 
“When I moved here, downtown was not something that any- 
one thought about,” she says. “Now people want to be able to 
walk and bike downtown.” Part of the shift has been racial: 
Downtown and the surrounding districts are whiter than a de- 
cade ago. “It’s the reversal of white flight,” says Johnson, who 
is African American. “Because of the power of white privilege, 
wherever white people want to live, they're able to come and 
take that space.” 

On City Council, Johnson is working with her colleagues on 
policy solutions, such as public-private partnerships to build 
affordable housing on government-owned land downtown. 
She’s also advocating for binding agreements that would pred- 
icate economic-development incentive funds on “community 
benefits” like open space, local hiring, and subcontracting to 
minority- and women-owned businesses. 

Working from the inside is hard. The machinery of govern- 
ment is slow. “I feel like my head’s going to explode, because 
I have twenty-five ideas, and I don't know how much time it 
would take to put all these ideas in place,” she says. What's 
more, state laws limit how much city officials can do. But John- 
son says it remains a priority of hers to ensure that downtown's 
prosperity benefits everyone. 

“Building up downtown cant be part of building this narrative 
around two Durhams,” she says. “It has to be about bringing 
everyone downtown, and bringing those Durhams together.” 


Yeoman is a journalist based in Durham. His recent work has been 


published in Audubon, The American Prospect, and Popular 
Science. 
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cormorant splashes around in the Duke 

Stormwater Reclamation Pond while Me- 

gan Fork, sitting in the shade under the 

shelter at the end of the pier with col- 
league Chelsea Clifford, takes a break from writing 
her Ph.D. thesis, “Stormwater and Organic Matter 
in the Urban Stream Continuum.” Fork tells stories 
of stormwater investigation, which can at times go 
somewhat rogue. 

“A lot of my work involves chasing the 
storms when they come,” says Fork, whose 
thesis requires undertakings like figuring 
out what comes out of people’s gutters 
right after it rains. “Looking for that 
first flush, as we call it’—the runoff 
from the first minutes of a rainstorm, 
water that’s laden with whatever's 
been steeping in dampness since the 
last rain. Which means she has a net- 
work of people prepared, if she lets them 
know it’s raining, to leap:from their couch- 
es and scurry off to grab receptacles she’s placed 
in the yards of willing homeowners around Durham 
to catch that first flush so she can sample them. 
Lost in the sudden scramble, occasionally, is clarity 
of things as basic as destination. Assistants haye on 
occasion found themselves in the wrong yards, look- 
ing for buckets that are not there. Unknowmper- 
sons bumping around the yards of the un-notified at 
night, wearing headlamps in rainstorms, can cause 
alarm. The police have even been called. 

It’s not exactly Tony Stark’s laboratory from Jron 
Man, but science goes where it needs to, and if 
youre chasing the emerging science of stormwater, 
that’s a bucket in someone's backyard in a midnight 
rainstorm. Stormwater, of course, includes every- 
thing from the gentlest fall mist to the many inches 
a hurricane can drop in a day. The gentle mist isn’t 
usually a problem, but think of Hurricane Matthew, 
which dropped more than four inches of rain on 











Stormwater 
is what we drink, 
eventually, and 
Duke researchers 
are aiming to 
understand 
it better. 








Durham County's approximately 300 square miles. 
That gave Durham enough rainwater to keep Niag- - ~~ 
ara Falls going for almost eight hours. The erosive 
power of that water alone in Durham's gullies makes 
it worth thinking about. But then consider what it 
brings with it: motor oil and brake dust and settled 
emission particles from cars; fertilizer and pesti- 
cides from lawns; plus pet waste, trash, and ev- 
erything else. All making its way through our \} AG 
streets, ravines, and pipes into our rivers in | id 
anything from the trickle of that misty 
morning to the torrent from the hur- 
ricane. And until recent years, most Ng, alles 
engineers treated itvas a problem to a 
get rid of, and most scientists didn’t 
think of it at all. ae 
That’s changing. Fork’s research 
investigating organic matter in the 
urban stream continuum, for exam- 
ple, means finding out what’s happen- 
ing to, say, the leaves that end up in your 
gutter. They sit there, “steeping like tea,” as 
Fork says, with microorganisms chewing on them 
and turning the water brown with dissolved organ- 
ic matter, primarily carbon but also nutrients like 
nitrogen and phosphorus, pollutants to all kinds 
of urban streams. “All kinds of biological processes 
can happen with bacteria in these places,” she says. 
“Each of those places is potentially removing some- 
thing or adding something, so you get the combined 
signal when you get to the stream,” where scientists 
have traditionally begun their measurements. “A 
lot of my work takes built infrastructure and says, 
“What can we learn if we apply ecological methods 
and conceptual models?’ It’s looking at it -and saying, 
‘What happens at this place?” 

Fork is taking measurements in ae gutters, 
standing waist-deep in catch basins on suburban 
streets. The buildup of damp leaves in catch basins 
makes for low-oxygen conditions, “so I think we — 





could be getting a lot of really cool bio- 
geochemistry going on down there.” She 
goes where the stormwater first goes, not 
just where it ends up, teasing out what 
happens where. 

Assistant professor of ecosystem ecol- 
ogy and ecohydrology Jim Heffernan, 
Fork’s thesis adviser, approves. “That's an 
example of, essentially, [how] we're at the 
point where we need to do basic ecology 
in the cities,” he says. His lab, one of four 
that constitute the Duke River Center, 
investigates all kinds of issues affecting 


ban residents perceive that they get from 
the ecosystems surrounding them. (Peo- 
ple in the South value their lawns’ cooling 
effects and aesthetics more than those in 
the North, where people favor lawns that 
don’t need much work.) 

Blurring the distinction between lawns 
and fields, between gutters and rivers only 
makes sense, he says. “There really isn’t 
that much landscape anymore that we do 
not exhibit some control over.” That An- 
thropocene we've all been hearing about, 
the era in which human activity has been 


Storm...err, rainwater comes from the sky 
and is in the environment by the time we 
catch up with it. “You don’t have to treat 
stormwater like you treat wastewater,” 
Richardson says. 

But you do need to think about it. In 
the first place, stormwater brings to riv- 
ers all that stuff it finds along the way: 
chemical pollutants like the fertilizers and 
weed killers and antifungals people put on 
those lawns, for example. And lots more: 
brake dust and pet waste and air pollut- 
ants that have settled onto the ground, 


The gentle mist isn’t usually a problem, but think of 
Hurricane Matthew, which dropped more than four 
inches of rain on Durham County's approximately 300 
square miles. That gave )urfiam enough rainwater te 
keep Niagara Falls going for almost eight hours. 


rivers, including “processes that generate 
stormwater in the urban landscape and 
influence its chemical composition, and 
we also study the consequences of that 
downstream.” 

Though scientists have traditionally 
discounted the ecology of places like front 
lawns and gutters, they have in recent 
years woken up to the built environment 
as a subject of study—and not just to see 
how it harms the environment. “We're not 
just trying to understand how do we de- 
sign Cities to cause less pollution,” he says, 
“but what is the ecology of cities? Just 
last year the Ecological Society of Amer- 
ica had its centennial meeting, and urban 
ecology was all over the place.” His recent 
publication contributions include work 
on urban lawn care (work toward sustain- 
ability will need to take different tacks as 
everybody has different ideas about fertil- 
izing and irrigating) and on the values ur- 


the dominating influence on climate and 
the environment? It’s everywhere, and 
when the rain falls, raindrops land on an 
environment affected by people. Rain is 
the source of life: It charges aquifers and 
fills rivers and lakes, though it also carries 
along with it everything it finds along the 
way. Stormwater is what we drink, even- 
tually, and we need to understand it. And 
Heffernan and his grad students aren't the 
only people at Duke on the case. 

“It’s not really stormwater,” says profes- 
sor of resource ecology Curt Richardson, 
founder and director of the Duke Uni- 
versity Wetland Center in the Nicholas 
School of the Environment. “It’s rainwa- 
ter. The reason we call it stormwater is be- 
cause engineers got hold of it and put it 
in pipes.” Stormwater makes it sound like 
wastewater, which comes out of the drains 
in your house and needs a treatment plant 
before it can safely enter the environment. 


nanoparticles entering the environment 
from vehicle exhaust, and discarded candy 
wrappers and Bud Light cans that end up 
washed along by the rains. All those gar- 
bage patches in the oceans? Most of those 
plastics weren't dumped by evildoers from 
ships and oil platforms; they just washed 
into the oceans from our yards and streets. 

So when Richardson says you don't 
have to treat stormwater (we'll keep call- 
ing it stormwater because just about ev- 
eryone but Richardson does), he’s right, 
but he knows better than anybody else 
that you really sort of have to, as he has. 
He created the SWAMP—the Stream & 
Wetland Assessment Management Park, 
a fourteen-acre restoration of the Sandy 
Creek watershed that drains Duke’s West 
Campus and 1,200 surrounding acres. 
The five-phase SWAMP project started 
in 2004 and was completed in 2012 and 
followed Richardson’s work in wetlands in 


WATER WORKS: Top left, and row two: With the dam completed and the weir installed, the team can vary impoundment volume 
and depth. Large inset map shows the restored section of Sandy Creek and its related floodplain. Row three: Phase 1 promoted 
overbank flooding during storm events, thereby re-establishing the hydrologic link between the stream and floodplain and foster- 
ing biogeochemical transformations of stormwater. The recontoured channel consists of three terraced stream sections connected 
by rock steps designed to slow the stream’s flow, aerate the water with oxygen, and increase the quantity and frequency of stream 
bank overflow. Bottom, restoration of an unnamed tributary of Upper Sandy Creek. 


Courtesy Duke University Wetland Center 
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CENTRAL CASTING: Original state of Sandy Creek, shown in a 1998 false-color infared image in relation to Duke University West 
Campus. The green box indicates the general location of the DUWC restoration project. Included are the two linear sections of San- 
dy Creek just south of Cameron Boulevard, the Duke Forest jogging trail (yellow) and the City of Durham municipal sewer (pink). 


China and the Florida Everglades. 

The SWAMP now functions as a kind 
of outdoor laboratory, hosting dozens of 
research projects every year. Each issue 
of the “Wetland Wire,” a newsletter put 
out a couple times a year by the Wetlands 
Center, includes a listing of papers pub- 
lished by center researchers and affiliates, 
many of which focus on SWAMP-based 
research. In 2015, for example, Richard- 
son and associates published a piece on 
how the habitat differences between re- 
stored and unrestored streams affected 
turtle populations (the turtles seem to like 
the restored ones) and the source of mer- 
cury pollution in the SWAMP (probably 
leachate from antifungals once sprayed 
on upstream athletic fields). 

Richardson estimates between 500 and 
800 Duke students, undergraduate and 
graduate, do some sort of work in the 
SWAMP every year, and they're not just 
from science labs; English and art classes 
use the SWAMP as well as ecology and 
biology classes. Busloads of Durham 
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schoolkids visit the SWAMP every year, 
too. 

What's more, it works. According to 
research Richardson has published, the 
SWAMP reduces nitrogen loads in Sandy 
Creek by 64 percent and total phospho- 
rus by 28 percent. Instead of fast-moving 
water carving deeper and deeper trenches 
for the creek and carrying silt into trou- 
bled Jordan Lake, the SWAMP supports 
just the opposite: It allows 488 tons of 
sediment every year to settle, rather than 
flow into Jordan Lake. Some 113 species, 
tripled from before, now frequent the 
SWAMP, including the American Bittern, 
which Richardson isn’t sure ever frequent- 
ed the creek before it got cleaned up. 
Macroinvertebrates—fly larvae, dragon- 
flies, and the like—have tripled, too, and 
you can find ten species of fish in the San- 
dy now, double what the creek supported 
in 2004. 

“Water quality, biodiversity, education, 
research,” he says. “We're getting a lot of 
use out of it.” 


As Megan Fork discusses her work as a 
stormwater chaser, she sits on a pier over the 
Duke Reclamation Pond, a five-acre storm- 
water pond on a 12.5-acre site that, like the 
SWAMP, has ended up benefiting students, 
researchers, the creek, and the community. 
The pond operates much like the SWAMP 
does: It slows down water to allow time for 
settling and natural processes. 

But the pond has its beginnings as noth- 
ing more than an expensive problem. In 
2007-08, an extreme drought lowered 
reservoirs and put Duke in the situation 
where it had to look down the road at the 
possibility of limiting its capacity to cool 
its buildings. Duke cools its buildings with 
chiller plants, which are much like enor- 
mous air conditioners that cool water and 
run it through pipes to buildings all over 
campus. Using a shrinking store of pota- 
ble water for air-conditioning wasn't go- 
ing to work in the long term, says James 
Caldwell, assistant director for water re- 
sources and infrastructure at the John R. 
McAdams Company, the engineering firm 


that does large stormwater studies for the 
university. “It was initially conceived to 
provide harvested stormwater as a straight- 
up capacity issue,” Caldwell says. That is, 
damming the creek tributary that drained 
22 percent of West Campus would create 
a pond that could supply Duke's chiller 
plant number 2, which, using 200 million 
gallons of water per year, is the biggest user 
of water in Durham. It only made sense. 

“Then we realized we could use it for 
peak flow retention and nutrient removal.” 
That is, Duke has obligations to manage 
its stormwater for every new project it cre- 
ates. In the case of the pond, slowing the 
flow and allowing for nutrient removal al- 
lows Duke to “bank” nutrient removal for 
other projects, saving the costs of develop- 
ing stormwater management facilities for 
future development as well as providing a 
source of free water. Add in the pond as 
a new opportunity for research and recre- 
ation, with a trail around it and places to 
sit like the pier, and you start to see storm- 
water as opportunity, not problem. 

Again, that’s not the tradition regarding 
stormwater, as shown by some older ele- 
ments of Duke's campus. Edens Quad, a 
group of West Campus dorms built in a 
flood plain in 1966, accommodated the 
tiny tributary atop which they are built 
by simply lining the creek’s course with 
Duke stone. Stormwater, full of pollut- 
ants, would race through the channel on 
its way to Jordan Lake, but at least it was 
gone. Sometimes called Duke's version of 
the L.A. River, the hardened creek can- 
not do what the creek does as it passes 
through the SWAMP—swell with rain- 
water, spreading water to settle along its 
floodplain, slowing it down, encouraging 
absorption. 

Take a look at the hardened creek now 
and you see that nature has been pushing 
back; bald cypress trees have set roots next 
to the creek, cypress knees pushing up 
through stone and earth into the channel. 
The knees snag passing leaves, pine nee- 
dles, and trash, sometimes even branch- 
es; that creates little dams and ultimately 
pools. Small fish dart in the water near 
where the channel passes directly under 
the buildings. The stone bottom will not 
allow water to percolate into the earth, 
and the next big rain will wash all the pol- 
lutants downstream: no nutrient uptake 
by plants, no silt retention, no charging 
the groundwater. But it’s instructive to see 


how hard nature works to make this hard- 
ened channel something useful, some- 
thing that it recognizes as a stream. 

Exploring places where nature is trying 
to do useful work on its own is the pur- 
view of Chelsea Clifford, another of Jim 
Heffernan’s graduate students. If Fork’s 
interest in gutters seemed to stretch the 
boundaries of science, what to make of 
Clifford’s focus on the quotidian road- 
side ditch? “I’m trying to figure out un- 
der what conditions ditches can function 
like natural ecosystems, like wetlands or 
streams, she says. She's sampling what 
she finds in roadside ditches in highway, 
agricultural, and forested areas. “They're 
not as good as natural wetlands,” she says, 
“but they are a real ecosystem.” 

Walk along a rural road and you com- 


original research focused on mathemat- 
ical evolutionary ecology, has in recent 
years turned his attention to stormwater 
and the built environment, developing a 
course around his Constructed Climates: 
A Primer on Urban Environments and just 
this year publishing Stormwater: A Re- 
source for Scientists, Engineers, and Policy 
Makers. Like Richardson, he decries the 
perspective of stormwater as something 
you have to put in pipes or ponds. He 
prefers to address stormwater at its many 
sources, before it becomes streams with 
volume large enough to require pipes. 
Green-building techniques—green roofs, 
rain barrels, cisterns—will help. “Every 
acre of land needs to say, ‘I’m not going 
to export any extra rainwater. But cities 
are just the opposite of that.” 


“Every acre 0: (ant needs to say, ‘I'm not 
going to export any extra rainwater 
But cities are just the opposite of that.” 


monly see, where water settles near the 
pipes that run beneath driveways, sun- 
ny little swampy ecosystems growing up 
around stormwater. Because roadside 
ditches are mowed, Clifford says, they 
are “kept in this early successional, tree- 
less phase.” She sees grasses like broom 
sedge and needlerush, which are early 
ditch gentrifiers. Once the grasses are 
there, ditches support frogs, macroinver- 
tebrates, and even reptiles. And given the 
species’ complex interplay, they're doing 
ecosystem work, too. 

Coming out of gutters, Fork says, 
stormwater has concentrations of dis- 
solved organic matter she describes using 
the scientific term “crazy bananas’ —five 
or six times the levels found in Flori- 
da blackwater rivers, which are like the 
gold standard of high levels of dissolved 
organic matter. A colleague of Clifford’s 
studying denitrification in ditches found 
that ditches were removing substantial 
amounts of nitrogen and phosphorus. “So 
in ditches and other places where there 
is an organic substrate,’ Clifford says, 
“there’s actual pollutant reduction.” 

Nature takes our built environment and 
manipulates it for its own ends. Will Wil- 
son, associate professor of biology, whose 


He notes that even the best-construct- 
ed wetland will be overwhelmed by more 
than an inch or so of rain. Hurricane 
Matthew had just passed through, drop- 
ping more than four inches of rain on 
Durham. Wilson shrugged. “It’s precipi- 
tation. You have to do it at the source. 
Because as soon as you collect water, you 
have a problem.” 

Wilson sees stormwater as an all-of-the- 
above situation. Green roofs to catch it, 
rain barrels to store it, wetlands to slow it 
down, but stormwater pipes and cisterns 
and retention ponds for when there’s just 
too much of it. And then, behind that, 
comes an army of grad students and scien- 
tists ready to analyze it. Sometimes work- 
ing with nature, with undertakings like 
the SWAMP or the new pond. Sometimes 
almost working against nature, in places 
like gutters and roadside ditches and even 
the hardened, stone-sided channel of the 
creek beneath Edens Quad. 

“We think because we built them that 
they're just there for utilitarian purposes,” 
Fork says, speaking not just of her gutters 
and Clifford’s ditches but of the SWAMP 
and the pond and all kinds of built envi- 
ronments. 

“But there is a lot of stuff going on.” & 
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Nilo Rest for the Cheery 


In 2012, an accidental business idea helped rejuvenate Tatiana Birgisson. 
Today, neither she nor her energy-drink company is showing signs of slowing down. 


By Lucas Hubbard | Photography by Chris Hildreth 


tsa midmorning in July just outside Raleigh, and Mati En- 

ergy's 30,000-square-foot facility is already pretty 

toasty. Here, Tatiana Birgisson °12 is leading a monthly 

meeting with her burgeoning energy-drink team—most 
of whom are wisely decked out in T-shirts—to determine sales 
strategies across different states and delivery channels, to word- 
smith nutritional content on the sleek black cans to highlight 
Mati’ health advantages versus Red Bull and Monster, and to 
debate just about every business decision imaginable. 

Which, today especially, includes choosing the right ther- 
mostat. 

“Why didn't we go with the first one?” asks 
Birgisson. Her brow is furrowed inquisitive- 
ly—she’s not cutthroat but curious, harking 
back to discussions from months earlier. 

“You didn’t like how it looked,” says Arin 
Aucoin, then production manager in the 
Clayton, North Carolina, brewery. “And the 


A prime 
buzzword in 
the world of 


complex calculus and a resolute thoroughness to a) make good 
decisions in the near-term and b) maintain growth opportu- 
nities in the future, when they can secure much more capital. 
So even a minor question regarding thermostats, with a 
somewhat obvious answer (get the best one available), can get 
complicated. How is each option priced? What maintenance 
will be required in the coming years? How long is Mati look- 
ing to stay in the utilitarian Clayton facility? Or, even, what 
would this capital outlay suggest to potential investors about 
the company’s mindset? Quickly, the whirlwind of questions 
and considerations becomes overwhelming. 
“I don't understand when she [Birgis- 
son] sleeps,” says Lauren Whitehurst, a re- 
cent investor in Mati and a core member of 
Durham-based SoarTriangle—a program 
focused on mentoring female-led ventures 
such as Birgisson’s. “I think she’s just a 
high-performing person, and she’s really 


display didn’t work.” Stew OSealS driven by success. And you have to be, to 
A prime buzzword in the world of start- « s3 make this sort of business work.” 
ups is “runway.” It’s a tricky concept—it’s runWay. “Entrepreneurship’s a roller coaster,” Bir- 


elastic and privy to customer demand, cap- 

ital constraints (present and future), com- 

petitive pressures, and so on. Basically, “runway” is slang for 
how long a business can operate, given its current conditions, 
without running out of money; it’s the duration of time for 
which one can reasonably be hopeful without needing to pray 
for a miracle. 

Even when they have some runway, enterprises like Mati— 
now four years old—can never afford to get lackadaisical. 
Because angel investors and venture capitalists control the 
business’ access to capital, company leaders have to employ a 


gisson says. “You're going to find yourself in 

bad situations. No matter how good of a job 
you do, there’s always going to be [stuff] that happens. And 
you have to be willing and ready to do anything to get through 
it. 

No, the twenty-seven-year-old doesn’t lack spirit, and it’s un- 
derstandable why. Relatively speaking, her current situation of 
constant chaos is a good problem to have, given that just a few 
years ago—before Mati, before Clayton, before being named to 
Inc.com’s list of “30 Entrepreneurs to Watch Under 30”—Bir- 
gisson found herself working with very little runway. 
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epression, like many illnesses of the brain, is both 

nebulous and ominous—a puzzle to be solved with 

the pieces hidden from sight. Moreover, it’s quite 

prevalent among college students—various studies 

of this demographic estimate the disease’s penetration to be 

around 25 to 30 percent. The increased rate of depression on 

campuses makes sense: Uncertainty and stress are ubiquitous, 

easily found when selecting courses, choosing hobbies and 
friend groups, and planning for life post-graduation. 

Ironically, Birgisson’s struggles with the disease were exacer- 

bated once she had resolved the question of what she wanted 


to do. By the latter half of her time at Duke she had visions of 


making consumer packaged goods that could change the world. 

Doing that, of course, was a bit harder. 

A junior year shift from engineering to economics brought a 
bevy of new general-education requirements—grad- 
uating would take a ninth semester. And 
her subsequent summer internship at 
Procter & Gamble illuminated the 
crawling nature of some industry 
blue chips. The products she 
helped test and build would, 
at best, be sold a decade 
later. As she says, “I want- 
ed to be the one that 
said, “Sure, we could 
spend ten years, but 
were actually gonna 
do this in eighteen 
months. And _here’s 
how we're gonna do 
it. ” The safe path, 

a job within the es- 
tablished industry, 
had been temporarily 
obstructed, if not per- 
manently dulled. 

Alternatives existed; 
specifically, she was drawn 
to entrepreneurship from a 
young age. Birgisson, who's 
part-Icelandic and part-Venezu- 
elan, had seen her uncle run a tour- 
ism business in the Caribbean, where he 
occasionally let her drive tourists on a Jet Ski. 
In her senior year she joined InCube, an on-cam- 
pus living group and start-up incubator. Once 
there, though, she struggled to generate exciting 
business propositions. 

“I wouldn't say we got along all that well in In- 
Cube,” says Jake Stauch, who was in InCube’s inaugural class of 
entrepreneurs with Birgisson and is the CEO of Durham-based 
NeuroPlus, a start-up that makes video games to help kids im- 
prove their focus and self-control. He’s also Birgisson’s fiancé 
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EXPERIMENT: 
Birgisson, left, uses an 
eyedropper to mix a 
potential new flavor. 


and the leading all-time consumer of Mati products. “I thought 
she seemed kinda lazy, just bouncing around from idea to idea 
with no real intention,” he says. She pitched an ATV rental busi- 
ness and then fashion attire for college students; neither took off. 

As time dwindled, so did Birgisson’s passion and energy. Never 
a coffee drinker, she began brewing her own tea in her apartment 
and (after some experimentation) found it tasty; her friends con- 
curred, and they coaxed her to market beyond 205 Alexander 
Avenue. Quickly, a hobby was turning into her big idea. 

“There was nothing else in life that I was moderately interested 
in doing,” Birgisson says now. “And this was something that gave 
me a small amount of motivation and interest in life. So if that’s 
the only thing you're interested in, that’s what you pursue.” 


irgisson highlights elements of 
cognitive behavioral therapy 
in overcoming her depression, 
specifically the “vicious cycle” idea. 

The crux of the theory is the spiral- 
ing interplay among thoughts, 
feelings, and actions: for de- 

pressives, negative thoughts 
feed into negative feelings, 

which feed into negative 

(in)actions that rein- 

force the initial nega- 

tive thoughts, and on 
and on. As Birgisson 
explains it, the easiest 
manner of breaking 
the cycle’s feedback 
loop isn’t with positive 
thinking or, say, smil- 
ing more often—it’s by 
initiating actions that 
are undeniably positive. 
Like going to nearby Tri- 
angle Brewing Company to 
learn carbonation techniques. 
Or applying for a $5,000 grant 
from the Summer Innovation Pro- 
gram (now the Melissa & Doug Entre- 
preneurs program), which allowed Birgis- 
son the runway to test her idea’s potential. And 
then, that fall, nurturing Mati while enrolled part 
time, eventually generating enough local interest 
to continue the company after graduation. 

“You can start to change a vicious cycle into a 
virtuous one,” Birgisson says. “You keep telling 
yourself the positive things and focusing on the things you did, 
and you cut yourself off when you think, ‘Yeah, but...’.” 

Even the drink became an opportunity for action. Gauging 
the craft beverage market and tapping into her international ex- 


posure, Birgisson envisioned a new drink centered on guayusa, 
a South American plant whose leaves are chock-full of caffeine. 
Guayusa was more conducive to natural flavoring, allowing Mati 
to use fruit juices to bolster the taste, as well as provide a second- 
ary benefit. 

“Fruit sugars are fructose rather than sucrose, which would be 
the added sugars [of Red Bull or Monster]. So you wouldn't see as 
much of a spike from eating fruit,” says Franca Alphin, director 
of nutrition services at Duke. (Indeed, Mati touts a long-term 
energy boost, rather than a spike-and-crash effect.) 

The product's development, however, pales 
next to Birgisson’s. Part of her change is 
due to overcoming depression: Stauch 
is unequivocal about how his fian- 
cée today is a different person from 
even just four years ago. But also 
there’s the growth of her range 
of professional skills. In 2012, 
when Mati was just getting off 
the ground, she was slated to 
deliver a one-minute pitch at 
the Duke Start-up Challenge. 

“They call her name, and she 
doesn't move. And she actually 
hides her head so that no one — 
can see her,” Stauch recalls. “She 
refuses to get up on stage, at the 
most low-key, no-pressure event, 
with nothing to lose.” 

It was a turning point. At Stauch’s sug- 
gestion, Birgisson started taping all of her talks 
to improve her delivery. Last spring, Mati was slat- 
ed to represent American Underground at the Goo- 
gle Demo Day, an annual pitch competition typically 
dominated by tech companies. With nightly rehears- 
als and steady guidance from her corner of advisers, 
including a cameo appearance from an acting major 
at Yale, Birgisson delivered a five-minute talk before judges and 
national media to take home the $100,000 top prize. 

“She's highly coachable. And that’s enormously _ posi- 
tive to have as an entrepreneur, whether you're twenty-five 
or fifty,” says Whitehurst. “She has a level of humility— 
she knows that she’s really good, but she also knows that there are 
things she doesn’t know.” 

“Most people shut down when they're criticized,” adds Stauch. 
“And Tati kinda filters it out and says, “Yeah, fair point.’ ” 









he recent years have provided a different challenge from 
the early bootstrapping days—when Whitehurst once 
warned Birgisson she needed to hire an employee with- 
in four weeks or the company would fold. In a two-year 
span she’s expanded the company from a one-woman show to a 
team of twenty-one. Birgisson, with help from Whitehurst and 


TASTE TEST: 
Birgisson reacts toa 
less-than-successful 

effort. 


many others, has found and hired individuals with her same pas- 
sion. 

“She's put together a very cohesive team, and she respects the 
individuals in her company, and she has proven to be an ex- 
tremely talented manager,’ says Duke Angel Network member 
Don Stanners ’83, “which I find to be incredibly unique, when 
were talking about young entrepreneurs.” 

In the Clayton facility, just before the team update, her man- 
agement and determination are on full display. As her employees 

loiter in the main warehouse among pallets of unfilled 

Mati cans, Birgisson is meeting in an adjacent 

room with her directors. The prior month 

included some hiccups, so today’s pre- 

sentation must be both pragmatic and 

motivating. Accordingly, the direc- 

tors are focused intensely on updat- 

ing minutiae in the Google Slides 
document. 

While the team sprints to 
finalize everything, there’s a 
knock outside: an employ- 
ee trying to enter through a 
locked warehouse door. Birgis- 
son stands, annoyed, but she 

goes and opens the door with 

an eager greeting—even her “hi” 
carries an intensity—before direct- 
ing the employee to the waiting area. 

Maybe a minute later, there’s another 
knock. And another one, the slapstick 
comedy heightening at a moment that really 

doesn't call for slapstick. Each time, however, she 
welcomes the offending employee, saying to the in- 
creasingly agitated directors, “Don't worry about it, 
guys. I'll get the door, you just keep working.” 

Yes, there are still nuisances, and there inevitably 
will be more situations to navigate as the company 
swells further. But Birgisson’s persistence seems calcified, both 
from those bad years at Duke and the uphill entrepreneurial 
battles she has waged already. In 2014, frustrated by weeks of 
non-response from a regional Whole Foods buyer, Birgisson 
drove six hours to his Atlanta office and waited—hoped—for 
a chance meeting. Despite hearing that he was booked, she lin- 
gered and, finally, at 4 p.m., was told he had some time. Five 
minutes later, Birgisson had secured a distribution agreement. 

“T call those ‘moments of fearlessness, ” she says. “Standout 
moments that you can pat yourself on the back for. You say, 
“Today, I’m just going to get a yes from the Whole Foods regional 
buyer. That's the only thing I’m going to do today. And I have to 
figure out how to do that.’ ” 

Her solution for doing “that’—fighting, always, for just a bit 
more runway—isnt really a secret. On the Mati drinks them- 
selves, just under the rim of the can, is a thin banner with bright 


letters. It reads, “DO MORE. BE BETTER.” 
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Board of Trustees Elections 


Four alumni have been nominated to Duke's board of trustees by the executive committee of the board of directors of the Duke 
Alumni Association. William A. Hawkins III B.S.E. '76 is eligible for re-election to a second six-year term. Kathryn (Katy) Hollister 
‘81, J.B. Pritzker '87 and L. Frederick Sutherland '73 will be new to the board and begin serving six-year terms as of July 1, 2017. 


William A. Hawkins II| B.S.E. ’76 


Hawkins is the former chair and CEO of Medtronic. 
Currently, he is a corporate director serving on several 
public and private boards. He is the lead director 

of Immucor Inc., a leading provider of transfusion 

and transplantation diagnostic products worldwide, 
and is chair of Bioventus, Keranetics, and 4Tech. He 
serves on the boards of Halyard Health (NYSE:HYH), 
Trice Medical, and Baebies. Hawkins is the former 
chair and cofounder of the Medical Device Innovation 
Consortium, and past president of the American 





Institute of Medical and Biological Engineering 
CAMIBE”). Hawkins was inducted recently into the 
National Academy of Engineering. A member of the 
Pratt School of Engineering board of visitors from 
2002 to 2011 and chair from 2009 to 2011, he was 
appointed an adjunct professor of engineering at the 
Pratt School in 2011. In 2012, he was appointed to the 
Duke University Health System board of directors and 
today he serves as vice chair. Elected to the Duke 
University board of trustees in 2011, he currently serves 
on the executive committee, chairs the business and 
finance committee, and serves on the audit, risk, and 
compliance committee. Hawkins received his bachelor’s 
degree in electrical and biomedical engineering 

from Duke and an M.B.A. from the Darden School of 
Business, University of Virginia. Hawkins resides in 
Durham. His three children are Duke alumni: Elizabeth 
O09, Julia 12, and Will 14. 
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Katy Hollister ’81 


Hollister is a partner at Deloitte with more than thirty 
years of experience. She is currently the managing 
partner of strategy for Deloitte’s Global Tax and Legal 
Practice. At Deloitte, she previously served two terms 
on both the U.S. and Global boards, and was vice chair 
of the U.S. board for two years. For Deloitte U.S. Tax, 
over the years of her career she led in many ways— 
from business lines and regions, to market, talent, inno- 
vation, and strategy. She has been an active volunteer 
and board member for several organizations, currently 





including the AICPA’s Women’s Initiative Executive 
Committee, Mentor: the National Mentoring Partner- 
ship, Duke's Fuqua School of Business, the University 
of Cincinnati Foundation, and the Cincinnati Museum 
Center. She lives in Cincinnati and is married to Brad 
Miller ’81. Their son Ryan works in Duke Athletics as 
a major-gifts assistant for Iron Dukes, while their son 
Luke is a member of the Class of 2017, studying me- 
chanical engineering. She majored in political science 
and French at Duke and earned a law degree at the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Duke’s charter calls for the election of one-third of its trustees by graduates of the university. The DAA’s executive committee 
nominates and submits a list of names to the university secretary for submission to the trustees. Four names are then 
approved for final submission to the alumni body, with additional nominations permitted by petition. After notice appears 

in print, alumni may submit a petition within thirty days signed by one-half of 1 percent of the alumni body to nominate 


additional candidates. 


J.B. Pritzker ’87 


Pritzker is cofounder and managing partner of Pritzker 
Group, a private investment firm. Having served on 
numerous start-up and late-stage company boards, 
today he serves as chair of audio-visual mounting 

and display solutions manufacturer Milestone AV 
Technologies, sustainable consumer packaging 
producer LBP Manufacturing, pallet rental services 
provider PECO Pallet, and dining and sightseeing 
cruise company Entertainment Cruises. Pritzker is 

a recognized entrepreneurial leader advocating a 
stronger national 
technology 
sector. He 
founded 1871, 
one of the 
world’s leading 
incubators, and 
was founding 
chair of 
ChicagoNEXT, 
Chicago’s council 
on innovation 
and technology. 
Pritzker played 
key roles in 

the creation 

of the Illinois 
Venture Capital 
Association, the nation’s top regional private-equity 
association, and in the Chicagoland Entrepreneurial 





Center, the leading regional advocate for entrepreneurs. 


Pritzker is also an active philanthropist and civic 
leader. He is one of the nation’s leading supporters 
of expanding high-quality early learning for 
disadvantaged children. As chair of the J.B. and 
M.K. Pritzker Family Foundation, he created Pritzker 
Children’s Initiative, which funds innovative research, 
policy, and programs for children from birth to 

age three in underserved communities. He also 

led the campaign to build the world-class Illinois 
Holocaust Museum & Education Center. He studied 
political science at Duke and earned a law degree at 
Northwestern University Pritzker School of Law. 





L. Frederick Sutherland ’73 


Sutherland served as executive vice president and chief 
financial officer of ARAMARK Corporation, a leading 
global provider of outsourcing services including 

food and facilities services, and uniform and career 
apparel services. With revenues of approximately 

$15 billion and 270,000 employees in twenty-one 
countries, ARAMARK has been consistently named one 
of “America’s Most Admired Companies” by Fortune 
magazine. He retired in December 2015. Sutherland 
serves on the board of Consolidated Edison and is chair 
of its finance committee. 
He is also on the board 

of Colliers International, a 
leading global commercial 
real-estate services 
company (Toronto Stock 
Exchange, NASDAQ), and 
Sterling Talent Solutions, 

a privately held leading 
provider of employee 
background checks. A 
resident of Haverford, 
Pennsylvania, Sutherland is 
chair of the board of WHYY, 
Philadelphia’s public- 
broadcast affiliate; board 
president of Episcopal 
Community Services, a 
Philadelphia-based anti-poverty agency; and a trustee 
and past board president of People’s Light, a leading 
nonprofit theater in the Philadelphia area. At Duke, he 
has served on the Trinity board of visitors, the Financial 
Aid Initiative Committee, and the Campaign Steering 
Committee, and he chairs the Capital Campaign 
Leadership Development Committee. In 2015, he 

and his wife, Barbara '75, launched The Access and 
Opportunity financial-aid challenge fund for Duke. 
Sutherland studied physics and mathematics at Duke 
and has an M.B.A. from the University of Pittsburgh. His 
sons are also alumni: Matthew ’O3 and Mark ’O6. 


Are you interested in nominating someone? Please send names and biographical information by February 6 to Sterly Wilder 
’83, associate vice president for alumni affairs, Duke Alumni Association, Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708. Wilder maintains a 
confidential roster of alumni recommended as trustees and encourages alumni to submit nominations to her at any time. 
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eing named the chief academic officer of West 
Point has great meaning for CINDY JEBB A.M. 
"92, Ph.D. ’97. It’s where, as a young woman, she 
found her place. 

She discovered the United States Military Academy while 
browsing through a magazine. Jebb was an athletic high 
school student, so an article on West Point’s women’s basket- 
ball team—nicknamed 
the Sugar Smacks— 
caught her attention. 

“T wasntt from a [YIRET Sy family, so I didn’t know about the 
Army,” she says. She had considered living a life of service, but 
she didn’t know how to get started until she read about the 
academy. “[The article] talked about values, service, and devel- 
oping the whole person, and I liked the idea of being part of 
something bigger than myself. From the moment I read that 
article, I was hooked.” 

When she entered in 1978, she was a member of the third 
class to admit women. The first summer is called “Beast,” she 
says. “It was intimidating, yet when I look back, the four-year 
West Point experience was transformative. It was very chal- 
lenging, but we were brought together by a common purpose 
and strengthened by the phenomenal friendships we devel- 
oped over those four years.’ 

After graduation, she served in the 1st Armored Division. 
By then, she'd also married her classmate Joel Jebb A.M. ’92. 
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Michelle Eberhart 


In 1990, the Army gave them a chance to enhance their edu- 
cation, and when they visited Duke, she says, they fell in love 
with the university. 

Jebb studied political science, while her husband studied 
philosophy. (He later earned a doctorate from Columbia 
University.) “We have a special place in our hearts for Duke 
because we had such a great academic experience there and 

because our sons were 


“| wasn’t from a military family, so | didn’t know about the Army.” born in Durham.” After 


having sons, Ben and 
Alex M.E.M. ’15, the couple later added a daughter, Olivia. 

When she was named the first woman dean of West Point 
in June, Jebb succeeded Fuqua graduate Tim Trainor M.B.A. 
92 and joined Diana Holland A.M. 99, the first woman to 
serve as commandant of cadets, as a pioneer in the mili- 
tary. Jebb says Duke provided great grounding through its 
community, curriculum, and culture of civic engagement. 
“Talso think the number of Duke alumni at West Point, as 
faculty and staff, is a reflection of the valued civilian/military 
partnership between our institutions.” 

And while being a “first” has meaning for her, she would 
rather talk about those she will lead. “I can’t tell you how 
much these young people inspire me. I look forward to 
working with West Point's faculty and staff to help our cadets 
develop into the leaders of character our nation needs in 
these uncertain times.” m 


As of the fall 2016 semester, there were 66 active-duty military 
students and 53 confirmed veterans studying at Duke. 





KAREN L. SMITH ’84 
knew, early in life, that she 
wanted to be a doctor. 

Her father was a re- 
searcher for the National 
Institutes of Health, 
offering a science-oriented 
influence. And, after her 
mother died from an illness 
when Smith was eleven, she 
was further inspired to seek a life in health care. 

She knew early, too, that she wanted to practice in a rural 
community. Although she grew up in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
Smith spent weekends in her father’s and stepmother’s home- 
town, Indian Head, Maryland, a small naval town rich in history 
but lacking in many services. “I thought I'd go back there and 
practice,” she says. “There still are no doctors in that part of 
Maryland.” 

Yet Smith ended up in North Carolina. The first detour came 
when she was choosing a college. The ardent NCAA basketball 
fan was headed to Wake Forest University. She was familiar with 


Duke only as a fan of stars Vince Taylor ’82 and Gene Banks ’81. 


But while driving down Tobacco Road (“the hottest road 
I'd ever traveled in my life!”), she got to see the Sarah P. Duke 
Gardens and Duke Chapel. Enthralled, she put in an application 
that day. 

After graduating with a major in biology, and then attending 
medical school at Hahnemann University in Philadelphia, Smith 
held to her idea of practicing in rural Maryland, even getting 
licensed in the state. But again, Duke intervened. “One of the 
reasons I ended up staying was Harvey Estes,” she says. The for- 
mer chair of Duke Community and Family Medicine was on a 
mission to recruit physicians to stay in North Carolina. Through 
him, she met Duke chancellor A. Kenneth Pye, who made a 
commitment to support Smith if she stayed in the state. 

She did, and recently Smith was named the 2015 North 
Carolina Family Physician of the Year for the work she’s done in 
Raeford, North Carolina, a Hoke County town about twenty 
miles west of Fayetteville. It’s a place where there's one prima- 
ry-care doctor for every 16,000 residents. The award recognizes 
her “high touch, high tech” approach, her insistence on listen- 
ing and being there for her patients, and the ways she offers 
cutting-edge technology to manage their health records and a 
modern outpatient clinic unavailable to most rural residents. 

The award also honors her commitment and her realized 
dreams. “I am truly fortunate to be a change agent, a person 
dedicated and committed to making a difference in the lives of 
others,” she said as she received the award. “Anything which is 
done for the sake of another is an expression of love for all 
mankind to share.” _@ 






Former Duke basketball player ALAA ABDELNA- 
BY °90 was playing for the NBA’s Sacramento Kings 
in 1995 when he got a call from the league office. An 
Arabic-language television network was looking for 
someone to broadcast the NBA All-Star game, and 
the Egyptian-born, New Jersey-raised Abdelnaby, who 
grew up bilingual, was the only Arabic speaker in the 
league. 

“T saw it as a unique experience,” says Abdelnaby, 
who played for the Blue Devils from 1987 to 1990. 
“But I didn’t know what I was doing at all. The reason 
they invited me back was because I was able to get ev- 
ery All-Star to introduce themselves and say, “Hi, I’m 
Hakeem Olajuwon, or Charles Barkley, or whoever, 
and you're watching the NBA on Orbit TV.’ ” 

Abdelnaby has been broadcasting hoops in Arabic— 
and English—ever since. He’s done the Arabic play- 
by-play at four different Olympics, serves as a color 
commentator for college basketball on the CBS Sports 
Network, and has been doing the same for Philadel- 

phia 76ers broadcasts. 
«| am When it comes to college games, 


no “T am definitely a player's announc- 
definitely er, says Abdelnaby. “Having been 
a player’s 


one, I know what they go through, 
yy and I'm not there to rip somebody 
ANNOUNCEL. © apart. There is a mom and dad at 
home watching their son play, these 
kids don’t get paid, and their journey isn’t over yet.” 

Abdelnaby was a McDonald’s All-American in high 
school, a six-foot-ten-inch scoring powerhouse, and 
top student recruited, he says, by at least 250 schools. 
He chose Duke because his family “wanted a school 
that was going to be a school you could take your 
degree and work with it. Education is important in 
our household—my sister is a surgeon, my brother 
went to Yale. I’m the black sheep; I wanted to play in 
the NBA, and my parents wanted me to go to the best 
school possible.” 

He made the right choice. Duke's basketball team 
made it to the NCAA Sweet Sixteen, two Final Fours, 
and the National Championship game during Abdel- 
naby’s time in Durham. (He also met Celeste Barnette 
88, a former Duke whom he married last 
year.) “We won a lot when I was there, and you could 
see that fire in the locker room,” he says. “[Coach K] 
celebrated with the best of them, but ‘next play’ is a 
popular phrase with him. That consistency of hunger 
and drive. It’s a lesson for all of us—you need to bring 
it every day.” —Lewis Beale 
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Mike T. Brown ’08 launched Win-Win, a 
fantasy sports platform that allows users 


to give back to charity 





Tom Christensen M.B.A. ’03 leads Edison Agrosciences, a biotech company 
that uses sunflower seeds to make natural rubber. 





Nicholas Pilarski M.F.A. 715 is one of Filmmaker Magazine's 
25 New Faces of Film. 





Peter Friedlander ’96 is vice president 
overseeing content for Netflix original 
series. 





Alex Lavin M.E.M.P. ’16 is named 
to Forbes’ 30 Under 30 in Science 
list for his research at artificial-in- 
telligence company Numenta, 
which is exploring reverse-engi- 
neering of the human neocortex. 





LC Johnson ’10 and Sheldon Johnson 
M.P.P. 715 are named a “Coolest Black 
Family in America” by Ebony magazine. 





Robert Califf ’73, M.D. ’78 is the new 
commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 
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Dajun Hou M.E.M. ’04 is the co- 
founder of Dream Corps, a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to building 
libraries across China. 


Catherine Ray ’09 is communications 
designer for Uber. 
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Biscuitville named Kevin 
Bennett M.B.A. ’16 as 
new chief financial officer. 
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Washington Post 
columnist Steven 
Petrow 78 now hosts 
The Civilist, a podcast 
about LGBTQ issues 
and modern manners. 





President Barack 
Obama presented 
Preston Whiteway ’04, 
the executive director 
of the Eugene O’Neill 
Theater Center, with 
the National Medal 

of Arts—the nation’s 
highest honor for 
achievement in the 
arts. 


Have news to 
share about your 
achievements and 
milestones? Submit a 
class note and read 
your classmates’ latest 
news by logging into 
alumni.duke.edu. 


Sterly Wilder 

83, associate 

vice president for 
alumni affairs, talks 
with Lisa Borders 
79, the president 

of the Womens 
National Basketball 
Association 
(WNBA). In her role 
with the WNBA, 
Borders leads strategy 
and operations for 
the league. She 
formerly was the 
vice president of 
community affairs 

at Coca-Cola in 
Atlanta, president 
of the Atlanta 

City Council, and 
vice mayor of the 

city, Borders has 
volunteered for Duke 
for decades: Her 
contributions include 
serving as an AAAC 
interviewer, as a 
member of the Duke 
Black Alumni board, 
and, most recently, as 
a Duke trustee. 





Courtesy Lisa Borders 
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We hear that another Blue 
Devil—NBA Commissioner 
Adam Silver ’84—had some- 
thing to do with recruiting 
you to lead the WNBA. Is 
that true? 

Yes, over a dinner last year at 
President Brodhead’s home, we 
happened to be sitting next to 
one another. I still tell President 
Brodhead: “Mr. President, this is 
your fault! You kept getting up 
and guiding the dinner, and so 
Adam and I were left to our own 
devices.” And of course, both of 
us love the game, so we began 

to talk about it. Now, here I am 
months later with the privilege of 
leading the women’s league. Adam 
believes in the “W” and growing 
the game of basketball. Had he 
not been so committed, I would 
not have taken this role. I could 
have stayed at Coca-Cola and had 
the rest of my career in Atlanta. 

I came here to lead a group of 
women, so it doesn’t get any bet- 
ter than that. 


You’ve had some time to 
settle into your role as the 
president of the WNBA. 
What have you been up to? 

I visited all of our 
teams—there are 
twelve of them, call it 
a “listening tour’—to 
really understand the 
dynamics of each in- 
dividual market. I was 
taught as a little girl 
that you have two ears 
and one mouth for a 
reason, that you should 
listen twice as much 
as you talk. Talking 

to the teams in their 
home market is the 
closest thing to getting 
organic information 
about the business. 





You really want to understand it 
from the ground up. So going to 
their house and listening to them 
in their most comfortable and 
intimate environment was very 
helpful to me, and it gives them a 
sense of empowerment. How do 
we increase attendance? How do 
we get our sponsors happy? This 
year has been extraordinary. It’s 
the twentieth season. Attendance 
is up 4.6 percent. Viewership is up 
11 percent. Merchandise sales are 
up 30 percent. To turn a business 
around in such a short period of 
time is nothing short of amazing, 
and I didn’t do that by myself. 
There are a ton of fingerprints on 
the success. We are making the 
league more successful. To the 
extent we can get people inside the 
arena and they have an opportuni- 
ty to actually experience a game— 
that’s when they are hooked. 


You’ve been an involved 
alumna, serving as an AAAC 
interviewer, as amember 
of the Duke Black Alumni 
board, and as a Duke trustee. 
Why do you give back to 
Duke and stay engaged with 
the Duke family? 
The university has given so much 
to me. It’s an opportunity for us 
to make sure that Duke continues 
to educate the best and brightest 
minds and expose them to what 
can be and what their potential 
can be. To the extent I can elevate 
the university, I’m happy to do 
it—whether it’s with fellow alums 
or with potential students. There 
are high-school students who still 
reach out to me for a letter of 
recommendation for Duke, and 
Iam happy to do it. It’s incum- 
bent upon us to reach out to the 
community and to share that 
knowledge of Duke. 

—Edited by Christina Holder 
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Know a Great Volunteer? 


Every year DAA honors Blue 
Devils from across our un- 
dergraduate, graduate, and 
professional schools for their 
volunteer service to the Duke 
community and the larger 
world. Learn more about the 
award categories and nominate 
a fellow alum by Feb. 1, 2017, 
by visiting https://alumni.duke. 
edu/awards-O. 


Basel Is Back 


Miami’s hottest art week, Art 
Basel, has become one of 
DAA’s largest regional events 
with more than 600 alumni 
and friends attending this 
past December. Alumni went 
behind the scenes via dozens 
of VIP art show tours, enjoyed 
an exclusive DAA brunch, and 
met up at special affinity-group 
gatherings at the art fairs. 


Recreate Your 
#MyDukeMoment 


Are you attending Reunions 
Weekend April 7-9, 2017? If 
you are, you have the chance 
to bring your favorite Duke 
memory back to life with a 
professional recreation of an 
old photograph. Submit a 
photo of you and your friends 
from your Duke days by using 
#MyDukeMoment on Twitter 
or Instagram for the chance to 
win a professional photo shoot 
while you and your classmates 
are back on campus. 





GO! 


Family Table 


Freshmen visit alumni homes for a meal and conversation as 


part of the DAA’s first-ever Blue Devil Suppers. 


During his first Duke semester this past fall, 
freshman Dustin Zhu, from outside Roch- 
ester, New York, experienced a common 
first-year malady: homesickness. 

Zhu Skyped with his parents every other 
week, but there still was something missing 
as he settled into East Campus. When Zhu 
received an e-mail from the Duke Alumni 
Association inviting him to the first-ever 
Blue Devil Supper at the home of an alum- 





LIKE HOME: The Tucker family shared a 
meal and their dog, who slept by the table. 


na in Durham, he immediately RSVPed. 

It was a chance, Zhu says, to “mimic a 
travel back home.” 

DAA designed Blue Devil Suppers to do 
just that. By providing an opportunity for 
more than 200 Duke freshmen to visit forty 
alumni homes throughout the Triangle, the 
program encouraged freshmen and alumni 
to form new friendships via one of the sta- 
ples of family life—the shared home meal. 

This past October, while Zhu and _ his 
classmates piled into an Uber car to make 
the journey to their assigned alumni home, 
Emily Bragg °78 was setting out appetizers 
in the living room and nametags on the foy- 
er table in her Durham home. The mother 
of both a Duke alumna and a current Duke 
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student, she was interested in mothering the 
freshmen as much as getting to know them. 

Using a tip sheet for hosting a success- 
ful Blue Devil Supper provided by the 
DAA, Bragg led the group in an icebreak- 
er called “Two Truths and a Lie,” in which 
students tried to trick each other with a trio 
of facts. Because the freshmen were ran- 
domly assigned to dining groups, many of 
them didn’t know one another—making it 
difficult to separate the true 
from the dubious. 

As the laughter filled 
Bragg’s living room, about 
five miles away, Marcy and 
Vance Tucker, both Class 
of 1984, were preparing to 
welcome another group of 
freshmen to their home. 
Marcy, an assistant professor 
of anesthesiology at Duke, 
had made a pork tenderloin, 
kale salad, and brownies. 
Her husband, Vance, was 
spotted thawing frozen pies 
in the kitchen. 

Later in the evening, the 
group of Duke students sat in the Tuckers’ 
formal dining room—Marcy and Gordon 
like a mom and dad at opposite ends of the ta- 
ble—and talked about their interests at Duke. 

Marcy said she had been looking forward 
to the evening for some time, “answering 
their questions, discussing their interests, 
and just giving them some time away from 
the dorms and the Marketplace to experience 
a meal in an ordinary, off-campus home.” 

At the end of the night, the students de- 
parted and dozens of alumni homes across 
the Triangle like the Tuckers’ and Bragg’s 
with handshakes and hugs. And with a 
memory of home not soon forgotten. 

“T would go back this week if I could,” 
Zhu says. —Christina Holder 
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WINNING TEAM: Meghan Valleau (Tuchler’s friend from grade 
school), Margot Tuchler 15, and Megan Steinkirchner 15. 


August Mao 
M.P.P. 716 

talks about 
the power of 
Duke’s regional 
alumni 
networks. 


I began by setting up fifty informational interviews with alumni 





y hen | graduated with a master’s of public policy 
degree from the Sanford School this past May, 

y |knew |! wanted to move to Washington, D.C. It 
was the place to pursue my passion for technology policy 
and management consulting, and | was excited for what 
was ahead. 

| also knew | would face a huge transition: | was still 
trying to figure out which companies | wanted to work at, 
and | was leaving behind the strong network of support | 
had found among my classmates at Duke. 

But | knew that if the Duke alumni network were any- 
thing like the community | had found on campus, | could 
find my place. And so as soon as | moved, | got involved 
with the Duke DC alumni group. 

| began by setting up fifty informational interviews 
with alumni in the area—and | was overwhelmed by the 
response. Almost everyone | contacted was willing to 


in the area—and | was overwhelmed by the response. 


meet with me. | was impressed with how genuine and 

laser-focused the alumni | met were in helping me navi- 
gate toward my goals. They had an undeniable sense of 
obligation to support me—solely on the basis of being a 
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ceding Two Shades of Blue: When the Chizaue [O10] of) 
won dare) World Series this past November—a feat they 
hadn’t accomplished since 1908—Margot Tuchler ‘15 and 
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White ’07. He invited 
me to interview at 
Booz Allen Hamilton, 
a consulting firm to 
commercial and gov- 
ernmental entities 
and the company 
that was at the top 
of my list of potential 
employers. 

Just a few months ago, Booz Allen Hamilton offered 
me a job, and | accepted—something that may not have 
come about as quickly or at all without the help of the 
Duke alumni network. Kyle and | remain close friends. 

As arecent graduate, I’ve experienced unexpected dif- 
ficulties in moving to a new city: mental exhaustion, feel- 
ing like a stranger in an unfamiliar place, and a recurring 
lack of motivation caused by the difficulties 
of searching for a job. But, in the midst of 
that, l’ve come to learn that the Duke alumni 
community provides the foundation for a 
support system that extends far beyond 
career mobility. Not only did my interactions with D.C. 
alumni lead to a job, but they also led to a new friendship. 
At the end of the day, | know | have the opportunity to 
engage with a family | never knew | had. @ 


Courtesy August Mao 


fellow alum. 
Out of those interviews, | connected with Kyle 


Find and sign up for your regional group at alumni.duke.edu. 
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Peter Larsen, whe 
completed his postdoc at 
Duke and now is agesearch 
scientist at the university, 
was part of a team that 
discovered a new species of 
bat with a horned nose on 
the Caribbean Island of St. 
Vincent. 
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Sylvia Ea 
was the firs 
oymant ORs 


-an atmospheric diving suit known as 
a JIM suit—diving to 1,250 feet—and 
now at 81, she,is on a mission” pot 
20. percent of the world’s oceans 
hile l-ewelgelectert=Ye Mant-lalalWelgee 
20 via the initiative she 


ISLAND Luke Dollar ’95, M.S. 705, Ph.D. ’06 
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Vickie Benjamin 
Now Vickie Ogunlade, 
she's a psychotherapist 
on the counseling staff 

at Spelman College 

in Atlanta. 





A Living Memory 


Lisa Fleisig : 
A pharmacist living in :: The gift of the Duke Homestead allowed the family’s women to reinforce 
Boca Raton, Florida, J heel Bo Walene Gilleni 
Se etneuy the family’s values. | By Valerie Gillispie 


Lisa Berkowitz. 





s a popular cultural attraction in Duke Memorial was a fundraising effort to 
North Durham, the Duke Home- honor the three best-known Dukes: Wash- 
stead offers residents and visitors a ington and his sons, James and Benjamin, the 
chance to explore the beginnings latter having died the previous year. As part of 
of the Duke family’s remarkable tobacco busi- __ the campaign, Mary Duke Biddle, daughter of 
ness. What most visitors do not realize, how- Benjamin Duke, provided $50,000 to allow 
ever, is that the homestead was the university, through the 
part of the university for more Duke Memorial, to acquire 
’ : than forty years. ORIGIN STORY: the property. It had not been 
Colin McKinnon : (Duke Homestead first Mary Duke Biddle, above, _ lived in by the Duke family for 
He earned an M.B.A. at: became directly tied to the helped the university decades at that point, but its 
Duke in 1982 and now university when it was acquired acquire the property; the emotional connection to the 
is president of Summer in 1930 as part of a campaign farmhouse was built by family was unbroken. 
Land Development called the Duke Memorial. The Washington Duke. The university spent several 
Company in Norfolk, : 
Virginia. 
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years making repairs to the 
structures and building an access 
road. The house was furnished 
with donations of materials; a 
few related to the Duke family 
directly, but most were pieces 
from around 1860. 

The university celebrated the 
public opening of the homestead 
during the 1935 commence- 
ment. 
in May 1935 described the 
alumni visits to the Homestead 
on commencement weekend as 
a “pilgrimage, noting that “in 
the years to come it bids fair to 
become a shrine to which other 
thousands will go to pay tribute 
to members of the Duke family.” 
Mary Duke Biddle was present 
at the ceremony to symbolically 
“give” the homestead to Duke. 

In 1966, the university received 
word that the National Park 
Service had agreed to designate 
the Duke Homestead as a Na- 
tional Historical Site. The formal 
dedication of the site took place 
on April 28, 1968—on that day, 
the Durham Herald ran an article, 





“Duke Home Will Become Histor- 


ical Shrine Today.” 





ACTIVISM: Above, 
students partici- 
pate in the Silent 
Vigil on the chapel 
quad. Mary Semans 
spoke of her great 
grandfather’s belief 
at the Homestead’s 
dedication. 


Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans ’39, the daughter 
of Mary Duke Biddle, spoke at the event about her 
great-grandfather, reflecting not only on his work but 
also on his beliefs. “Having lived through a period 
of dissension,” she said, “Washington Duke had the 
conviction that partisan and sectional hatred must be 
put aside, which caused him to join the weak political 
minority. This had the effect of developing a catholicity 
of feeling, and distinct racial understanding.” 

Her powerful words pay a fitting tribute to her 
great-grandfather and would have been appropriate 
in any year. Yet the day on which she delivered her 


address, April 28, was a little 
more than three weeks after 
the assassination of Martin 
Luther King Jr. In response 
to the assassination and in 
protest of low wages for 
hourly workers on campus, 
students held a multi-day 
Silent Vigil on the Chapel 
Quad. The statue of James 
B. Duke then, as today, 
looks out over the quad. 

As a trustee of Duke Uni- 
versity, Mary Semans would 
have been intimately in- 
volved in discussions about 
the student and employee 
unrest. She also had long 
been an advocate of civil and 
human rights. With this in 
mind, her words begin to 
take on meaning with the 
events of 1968 as well as 
1868. 

The Duke Memorial 
focused on the work of 
three extraordinary men. Yet 
it was two women, Mary 
Duke Biddle and Mary 
Duke Biddle Trent Semans, 
who made it possible to pre- 
serve the family’s history and 
carry their values forward. 
The women in the Duke family usually have not been 
considered part of the business enterprise or as critical 
players in the family’s success. And the documentation 
of their work, interests, and activities is scant compared 
to the voluminous letterbooks of J. B. and Ben held in 
the Rubenstein Library. However, they played a vital 
role, especially in maintaining a deep connection be- 
tween the Duke family and Durham, and between the 
Duke family and its philanthropic interests. m 


Gillispie is the university archivist. 
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1930s 


William Fletcher Womble Sr. ’37, J.D. 39 of Winston-Salem, on Sept. 16, 2016. 


1940s 


Harry M. Risedorf ’4] of Ellington, Conn., on July 26, 2016. 

Donald Renard Buffington ’42 of Atlanta, on Sept. 6, 2016. 

Martha Ligon Grimmett B.S.N. 42 of Sunset Beach, N.C. on Aug. 24, 2016. 
Thomas Carey IIderton ’42 of High Point, N.C., on July 23, 2016. 

Dorothy Sheldon Scheuplein B.S.N. ’42 of Orlando, Fla., on Aug. 17, 2016. 
Frances Collins Swindell ’42 of Jacksonville, N.C. on Aug. 17, 2016. 
Warren Aiken Hendricks ’43 of Gibsonville, N.C. on May 19, 2016. 
Christine Eller Kimball 43 of Asheville, N.C., on Sept. 17, 2016. 

Henrietta Henninger Tyson ’43 of Wiliamsport, Pa., on Sept. 19, 2016. 
Helen Brooks Brashear ’44 of Colorado Springs, Colo., on Aug. 21, 2016. 
Sybil Harris Davenport ’44 of Greensboro, N.C, on Aug. 22, 2016. 

Inza Bell Walston ’44 of Wilson, N.C., on Aug. 17, 2016. 

Wesley S. Davis ’45 of Boynton Beach, Fla., on June 22, 2016. 

Harriet Green Marks Alperin ’46 of Danville, Calif., on Sept. 4, 2016. 
Philip Gage Dibble ’46 of Naples, Fla., on Aug. 3, 2016. 

Annie Ruth Smith Kelley B.S.N. 46 of Albemarle, N.C, on July 26, 2016. 
Eugenie Lair Moss A.M. ’46 of Cynthiana, Ky., on Aug. 10, 2016. 

Robert Frank Spencer °46 of Greenville, S.C, on Sept. 7, 2016. 

Charles A. Donze Jr. ’47 of Cohasset, Mass., on Sept. 21, 2016. 

Betty Louise Walker Williams °47 of Port Huron, Mich., on Sept. 25, 2016. 
Shirley Hall Carter Jr. 48 of Richmond, Va., on Aug. 25, 2016. 

James Monterey Kennedy ’48 of Glasgow, Va., on Aug. 28, 2016. 

Roger Beckley Neighborgall Sr. 48 of Falls Church, Va., on Sept. 13, 2016. 





Les Todd 


Russell H. Patton Jr. '48 of Jonesboro, Ark., on Aug. 4, 2016. 
Frances Bluhm Rubinsohn 48 of Jenkintown, Pa., on Sept. 27, 2016. 
Eugene Emerson Taylor H ’48 of Portland, Ore., on Jan. 15, 2014. 
Frances Bird Wansker ’48 of Charlotte, on Sept. 22, 2016. 

Richard Cairns Cook M.F. ’49 of Stuart, Fla., on Aug, 3, 2016. 

William B. Houck ’49 of Valdosta, Ga., on Sept. 26, 2016. 

Howard Hamilton Whittle Jr. ’49 of Concord, N.C., on Sept. 16, 2016. 


1950s 


Eloise Parker Beckett ’50 of Durham, on Jan. 15, 2013. 

Ernest Mansfield Jordan Jr. B.S.E.E. 50 of Richmond, Va., on July 12, 2016. 
Gerald Grissom Miller 50 of Winston-Salem, on July 31, 2016. 

Plato Suddereth Wilson ’50 of High Point, N.C, on Sept. 16, 2016. 

Richard M. Winn Jr. 50 of Clemmons, N.C, on Aug. 19, 2016. 

Margaret Awtrey Chriss ’5] of Houston, on July 20, 2016. 

Lorene Bartlett Kelley R.N. ’S1 of Dearborn, Mich., on July 24, 2016. 
Richard Earl Lounsbury ’51 of Seymour, Conn., on Sept. 5, 2016. 

Elwyn Hardin Lowe B.S.E.E. ’51 of Burlington, N.C., on Aug. 7, 2015. 

Robert Taylor Peterson Jr. ’51 of Fulton, Ky., on Aug. 3, 2016. 

Howard E. Barwick ’52 of Miami, on Sept. 3, 2016. 

Thomas Patrick Dillon ’52 of Monroe, N.C, on Aug. 28, 2016. 

Dorothy Deeley Gill PT. ’S2 of Brookfield, Conn., on Aug. 13, 2016. 

William Howland Hussey ’52 of Asheville, N.C., on Sept. 1, 2016. 

Barry Forrest Malac M.F. ’52 of Blairsville, Ga., on Sept. 15, 2016. 

George Pavloff B.S.E.E. ’52 of Hilton Head Island, S.C., on Sept. 23, 2016. 
Max Verne Skeen M.D. ’52 of Orange City, Fla., on Aug. 25, 2016. 

Barbara Snyder Young ’52 of Winter Park, Fla., on Aug. 9, 2016. 

Margaret Sue Box Young B.Div. 52 of San Diego, on June 6, 2014. 

Bruce L. Baer M.D. ’55 of Baton Rouge, La., on Sept. 19, 2016. 

James W. Bledsoe ’53 of Petosky, Mich., on July 29, 2016. 

Patricia Dowdy Draughon ’53 of Durham, on Aug. 5, 2016. 

Mary Llewellyn Marchman Snyder R.N. ’53 of Mechanicsburg, Pa., on Aug. 4, 2016. 
Joseph McGavock Crockett Jr. M.F. 54 of Lynchburg, Va., on Aug. 25, 2016. 
Jane W. Smith R.N. ’54 of Boulder, Colo., on July 24, 2016. 

Constance Downs Stokes 54 of Durham, on Aug. 14, 2016. 

Jay W. Woodard °54 of Fayetteville, N.C. on Aug, 21, 2016. 

Hans Wolfgang Baade LL.B. ’55, LL.M. ’55 of Austin, Texas, on Sept. 14, 2016. 
John C. Jurew Jr. ’55 of Toms River, N.J., on Oct. 24, 2014. 

Harold Stanley Mullins B.Div. 55 of Montgomery, Ala., on Aug. 18, 2016. 
Reginald James Cooke B.Div. ’56 of Asheville, N.C., on Sept. 27, 2016. 
Thomas James Gillcrist 56 of Portland, Ore., on Aug. 14, 2016. 

Gwen Weant Jordan ’56 of Atlanta, on Sept. 2, 2016. 

Harriet L. Ellsworth Leathery ’56 of Rockville, Md., on Aug. 11, 2016. 

Riley Sherman Stallings Jr. 56 of Durham, on Sept. 24, 2016. 

Gay C. Judith Clark) Warren PT. ’56 of Knoxville, Tenn., on Sept. 14, 2016. 
Carol Ann Brady Dennis B.S.N. ’57 of Berrien Springs, Mich., on Aug. 2, 2016. 
William Heller Dyar B.Div. ’57 of Greensboro, N.C., on Oct. 20, 2015. 

Roy James Ellison Jr. H 57 of Spartanburg, S.C., on Sept. 30, 2016. 

Leon Eugene Highsmith ’57 of South Jordan, Utah, on Aug. 12, 2016. 
Frances Smith Vaughan ’5/ of Alexandria, Va., on Aug. 24, 2016. 

Tamra Cooper Perlman ’58 of Santa Barbara, Calif., on July 24, 2016. 

F. Clarke Abbott 59 of Newark, Del., on Aug. 4, 2016. 

Mary Nicholson Broome ’59 of Greensboro, N.C., on Sept. 25, 2016. 
Craven Allen Burris A.M. ’59, Ph.D. 65 of Raleigh, on Sept. 24, 2016. 

Peter N. Mayfield A.M. 59 of Atlanta, on July 20, 2016. 





Johnson °40. Even her family had to put together 
a thirteen-page PowerPoint for her services after she 
died on September 25 at the age of ninety-six. 

Billy was something else. 

She was born in Guilford County, North Car- 
olina, and was an economics major at Duke. It was in an 
economics class where Allen Starling Johnson Jr. ’40, a star 
lineman on the original 1938 Iron Dukes football team, no- 
ticed her, says daughter Joanne Johnson ’73. He made sure the 
next day he was sitting behind her. 

During their courtship, Allen Johnson arrived at her parents’ 
home and Billy pinned a gardenia boutonniere to his suit. 
When he returned home, his aunt put the gardenia in water, 
and it grew roots. His aunt later gave a cutting to Billy, and that 
new plant lived in Billy’s backyard under the bedroom window 
until recently. “I was devastated to find when I came home for 
the funeral that it had died the previous year,” says Billy's grand- 
daughter Hedrick Strickland 06, M.E.M. 711. 

But after talking to some of her grandmother's friends, 
she learned one of them had a bush in her backyard that was 
grown from the plant. “After the funeral, I went and collected 
some cuttings, which have just started to root. In a year or so 
they can be planted in all of our yards.” 

“They always respected each other,” Joanne Johnson says of 
her parents. “I’m sure they had discussions, but I never heard 
them yell.” 

Maybe that’s because Billy had other ways of making her 
point. One Christmas, her husband bought her a .22-caliber 
rifle. Johnson didn’t think it was a great gift. The next Christ- 
mas she handed him a wrapped box with a fur coat in her size. 

Billy worked for a year, after she and Allen married, then 
focused on being a wife and mother to Allen III, Judy ’66, 
Kathryn ’70, and Joanne ’73. She wasn't a homemaker in the 
traditional sense; cooking, for instance, wasn’t one of her skills. 
Once, the family sat down to a perfectly set Christmas table 
laden with china, silver, and crystal. Billy lifted the silver dish 
cover and revealed barbecue. ‘The caterer of the gourmet meal 
she'd planned had had an emergency and canceled. 

When her husband died in 1982, Billy jumped back into 
the work world. At sixty-two, she became chair, president, and 
managing partner of three family businesses. “She told me that 








it was important to her that the em- 
ployees continue to have a job and that 
the businesses remained contributors to their local economies,” 
says her granddaughter Starling Johnson Kaklamanos 05. “I 
got the impression she took over because selling was not the 
right thing to do for our employees.” Billy worked into her 
early nineties. 

Her loves were many. They included mint chocolate-chip 
ice cream and Lawrence Welk. She wouldn't entertain visitors 
at 7 p.m. Saturday when his show was on. She wore Merle 
Norman’s “Golly That’s Red” lipstick and black sneakers. She 
appreciated British humor and watched Ave You Being Served? 
and Keeping Up Appearances on PBS. She was good with a 
craft needle. She covered her piano seat with her needlepoint 
and flawlessly fixed Kaklamanos’ cable-knit sweater after it 
was deemed unfixable by two dry cleaners. She knitted for the 
World World II effort and, later, blankets for new babies at 
church. 

But her greatest love—other than family—was Duke. Billy 
and her husband had season tickets, four of them, to the Duke 
football games since the 1940s. She gave her children season 
basketball tickets every year for Christmas. 

At first, the family of six would pile into an old station 
wagon to go to games. But when everyone got too big to climb 
into the back of the wagon, they upgraded to a used limousine 
like the one Judy spotted at a funeral home. They christened it 
the “Blue Devil Express,” and Kathryn bought magnetic signs 
to adhere to the limo so everyone knew. They took it to some 
of Duke basketball’s greatest moments. It went to Minneapolis 
for the 1992 championship. It went to the regional in 2010. 
Billy always rode shotgun. 

In her last years, Billy didn’t lose a step. “She was just as 
sharp as ever,” says Joanne. “She read the paper, she wanted to 
know what was happening at Duke, she wanted to talk about 
the games. 

“She was all Duke, that’s for sure.” @ 





Betty A. Folkman Robinson ’59 of Raleigh, on Sept. 14, 2016. 
Mary Ella Robertson Vause B.S.N. 59 of Blanco, Texas, on Aug. 23, 2016. 
Joyce Funkhouser Wasdell M.A.T. 59 of Durham, on Aug. 12, 2016. 


1960s 


Martin J. Joyce ’60 of Philadelphia, on May 11, 2016. 
Lucy Salley Aiken PT. ’61 of Sarasota, Fla., on March 6, 2016. 


Joel C. Arrington ’6l of Ashland, Ohio, on Sept. 21, 2016. 

William Campbell Moore B.S.E.E. ’61 of Alpharetta, Ga., on Aug. 18, 2016. 
James F. Rudd ’61 of Redding, Calif., on Sept. 1, 2016. 

David Rolf Thomas Ph.D. ’61 of Lafayette, Colo., on Sept. 11, 2016. 

Byrd Austin Satterfield Young ’61 of Colleyville, Texas, on July 19, 2016. 
Warren Hoyle Young Jr. B.S.M.E. ’61 of Hurst, Texas, on Aug. 22, 2016. 
Robert Richey Hinton 62 of Memphis, Tenn., on Aug. 6, 2016. 

Priscilla Ellen Smith Sawicki ’62 of Stuart, Fla., on Aug. 14, 2016. 
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After William Louis-Dreyfus 55, 
LL.B. °57 died, on September 16 at 
the age of 84, a written appreciation of 
the man included many descriptions: 
a passionate lover of art, an eager col- 
lector, a published poet, a committed 
supporter of the underprivileged, a de- 
fender of social justice, a lover of trees, 
an ecologist, a fruit farmer, a maker of 
excellent preserves. 

In a phone call, his daughter Phoebe 
Eavis was more concise. “He was a very 
loving guy,” she says. 





That both descriptions are accurate 
and yet incomplete shows the fullness of 
Louis-Dreyfus life. He was born with 
the first name Gerard on the outskirts 
of Paris into the family that founded the 
French financial dynasty Louis Drey- 
fus Corporation. He became William 
after moving to the United States as a 
child, taking the name, he once said, 
because he was always putting on plays. 
“My mother always said I was a regular 
Shakespeare.” 


He earned an undergraduate degree 
with a major in English literature and 
then a law degree at Duke, working as 
a litigator until he joined the family 
business. When he started, it was near- 
ly bankrupt. By the time he retired, he 
had guided it to global success. 

That English major was not wasted. 
He always had a gift for writing, his 
daughter says, and he particularly liked 
to show it through poetry. He published 
poems in 7he Hudson Review, The New 
Criterion, and Southwest Review, and 
served as chairman of the Poetry 
Society for decades. He finished a 
volume of poems, Letters Written 
and Not Sent, before he died. It 
will be published posthumously. 

Louis-Dreyfus also collected 
art—lots of it. He didn’t seek 
advisers to make his choices, 
instead acquiring works he 
responded to in a personal way 
and often focusing on pieces 
by self-taught or less-celebrated 
artists. “He wanted to prove the 
art world didn’t know what they 
were talking about,” says Eavis. 
“He was hugely contrarian.” Per- 
haps that’s why he was pleased 
to learn that his name was on 
the second “Enemies List” of President 
Richard Nixon LL.B. ’37 in 1973. 

While he poked the establishment 
he was arguably a part of, Louis-Drey- 
fus often aimed to uplift the disenfran- 
chised. He provided scholarships for 
African-American students to universi- 
ties and high schools across the coun- 
try. In 2012, he took out a full-page 
ad in The New York Times, announcing 
he was pledging $1 million to orga- 
nizations protecting voting rights and 





asked others to do the same. He gave 
another million to the Wrongful Con- 
victions Clinic at Duke. 

One day, journalist Tom Brokaw 
told him about the Harlem Children’s 
Zone, a nonprofit organization that 
aims to give children all they need 
so they can make it to and through 
college. Louis-Dreyfus thought it was 
something he might like to support. 
Brokaw called Geoffrey Canada, the 
then-president and chief executive 
officer of the HCZ, and told him 
someone would be coming by. 

“In walked an unassuming man,” 
says Canada. “He came in alone, had 
a late model car. He asked about the 
program, shared his interest in sup- 
porting underserved groups, particular- 
ly African Americans. 

“I found him to be be delightful, 
genuine, sincere,’ says Canada. “I 
would say, sweet.” 

Louis-Dreyfus told Canada he had 
an idea that might help. He asked 
whether Canada would be interested in 
a gift that would take a decade or more 
to bear fruit. The idea was that he sell 
his collection of some 3,500 artworks 
and donate the proceeds to the HCZ. 

There’s no sure way to anticipate the 
value of the gift, but in a 2015 Barrons 
article, Louis-Dreyfus estimated it at 
anywhere between $10 million and 
$50 million. 

“His concern was sincere, and his 
gift was magnanimous,” says Canada. 

Louis-Dreyfus is survived by his 
wife, Phyllis; his sister, Dominique 
Cornwell; three daughters, Julia Lou- 
is-Dreyfus, Eavis, and Emma Lou- 
is-Dreyfus; a son, Raphael Penteado; 
and four grandchildren. 


Everett Thompson ’62 of Bainbridge Island, Wash., on Aug. 5, 2016. 

Robert M. Banks Jr. °63 of Fredericksburg, Texas, on March 15, 2016. 

Eugene M. Long M.D. ’63, H’69 of Elon, N.C, on Aug. 17, 2016. 

Walter Barnes Tatum B.Div. ’63, Ph.D. ’66 of Walnut Cove, N.C., on Aug. 26, 2016. 


John Albert Walker Jr. 63 of Knoxville, Tenn., on Sept. 1, 2016. 

David L. Hilton B.Div. 64, M.1.S. ’70 of Lebanon, Ohio, on July 29, 2016. 
Donald K. Prentiss ’64 of Chicago, on Jan. 22, 2016. 

Steven Alan Sahn ’64 of Charleston, S.C., on Aug. 19, 2016. 
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baebies 


Thanks in part to funding support from the Duke Innovation Fund 







and Duke Angel Network, Durham-based company Baebies is 
improving health care access worldwide through its revolutionary and 
simple biochemical testing technologies used in newborn screening. 


vembi of he adjunct faculty, 
~ lecturing on entrepreneurship 





IDEAS THAT MOVE 
THE WORLD FORWARD 


INNOVATION AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


Duke's entrepreneurial community is pioneering 
groundbreaking ideas to solve the world’s most pressing 
problems. But even the best ideas need a boost. 


Download the Layar app to watch a video 
‘e| aUy about how the Duke Innovation Fund 
supports companies like Baebies. 








The Duke Innovation Fund serves as a springboard 
to help Duke-affiliated start-up companies take off. 
Together alongside the Duke Angel Network, the 
Duke Innovation Fund provides critical investments 
for new companies like Baebies to develop new 
technologies, address global issues, and create 
cutting-edge products that change lives. 


You can help transform more ideas into reality. 


Support the Duke Innovation Fund before the 
Duke Forward campaign ends on June 30, 2017, 
and you'll ensure entrepreneurship continues to 
thrive at Duke. 


DU KE 
/ forward 


Follow us for regular campaign updates. bd €} 
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The Real and the Imagined: 
Selections from the Photography Collection 
On view through March 5 


NASHER 


MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


2001 Campus Dr., Durham, NC 27705 | nasher.duke.edu 


Clarence John Laughlin, The Languagxe of Light(detail), 1952. Gelatin silver print, 104 x 13% inches (26 x 34.9 cm). Collection of the 
Nasher Museum. Gift of Jim and Jane Finch, 2016.10.1. © The Clarence John Laughlin Archive at The Historic New Orleans Collection. 





Jose M. Lacmabra Ph.D. 66 of Winter Park, Fla., on Sept. 21, 2016. 
Richard G. Osmun ’66 of Santa Rosa, Calif, on July 27, 2016. 
Kathleen Ford Boylan Cowart ’67 of New Orleans, on Sept. 21, 2016. 
Dean T. Hokanson ’6/ of Wethersfield, Conn., on Aug. 27, 2016. 
Richard Storz Arnold Jr. 68 of Cartersville, Ga., on Aug. 1, 2016. 


Dennis Elben Darnell Jones M.D. 68 of Greenville, N.C. on Aug. 25, 2016. 


Ronald Gibson Trader ’68 of Springfield, Va., on June 28, 2016. 
Levi Huffman Humphreys M.Th. 69 of Fancy Gap, Va., on Aug. 23, 2016. 
Gary Vincent Sherlock M.H.A. 69 of Louisville, Ky., on Sept. 4, 2016. 


1970s 


Samuel Jay Fox 70 of Avondale, Ariz., on June 16, 2016. 
Russ F. McDonald ’71 of London, on July 1, 2016. 


John Joseph Gerstbrein A.H.C. 72 of West Liberty, lowa, on July 16, 2015. 


Mary Ellen Vanderwilt ’72 of Nashville, Tenn., on July 25, 2016. 

Robert John Winge J.D. 72 of Overland Park, Kan., on Aug. 12, 2016. 
Carl Norman Bronner ’75 of Durham, on May 11, 2016. 

Carol Ann Crowgey Dykstra B.S.N. 73 of Charlotte, on Aug. 4, 2016. 
Robert Brenner Frincke ’74 of Orlando, Fla., on Aug. 25, 2016. 

Robert George Kellam M.M.S. ’78 of Raleigh, on Aug. 5, 2016. 
Margaret E. McElroy Powell Ph.D. 78 of Hudson, NY., on Aug. 28, 2016. 
John David Snyder H 78 of San Francisco, on July 20, 2016. 

William Gough III H 79, H’82 of Asheville, N.C. on Aug. 27, 2016. 
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Build Champions 


The Iron Dukes help 
provide the resources 
necessary to enrich the 
lives of Duke student- 
athletes as they strive 
to be champions in the 
classroom and at the 
highest level of athletic 
competition. While 
preparing them to be 

champions in life by 
engaging the mind, 
elevating the spirit, and 
stimulating the best 
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Do more than you thought possible Sample Rates 
with a charitable gift annuity. ass a 

60 4.4% 
Did you know a gift to Duke of $10,000 or more can provide = — 
fixed payments for you and your loved ones? Charitable gift 
annuities provide tax savings and an income for you, while 2 WED 
benefitting the Duke programs you care about most. You can 78/68 4.7% 
feel confident knowing you've made smart decisions about (ene 5.0% 
your financial and philanthropic priorities. A ee nae Cer Lene enone 
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Alfred Scales Wyllie Ill M.S. ’80 of Apex, N.C., on Sept. 11, 2016. 
Rona Spector Cohen M.D. 83 of Langhorne, Pa., on Sept. 10, 2016. 
Thomas Arthur Johnson B.S.E.E. ’83 of Sandy Hook, Conn., on Oct. 19, 2015. 


George William Baxter Ill Ph.D. 90 of Erie, Pa., on Sept. 25, 2016. 

Lanny Mark Beaty B.H.S. ’91 of West End, N.C., on July 26, 2016. 

Scott Russell Bunting ’91 of Edgewater, Md., on Aug. 21, 2016. 

Leslie Brown A.M. ’93, Ph.D. ’97 of Boston, on Aug. 5, 2016. 

Dagney Servin Jochem A.H.C. ’94, A.H.C. ‘96 of Stuart, Fla., on Sept. 6, 2016. 
Brian Alfred Bonanni H ’98 of New York, on July 23, 2016. 

Lisa Sue Bloom Nardi M.B.A. 98 of Hollywood, Fla., on Sept. 12, 2016. 


Rachel Mae Downs-Lewis M.Div. ’01, M.1.S. 03 of Charlottesville, Va., on July 22, 2016. 
Jingyi Zhang ’06 of San Francisco, on Sept. 5, 2016. 

Michael Robert Amend M.B.A. ’09 of Frankfurt, Germany, on Sept. 20, 2016. 

Jennifer L. Guy Brusa M.H.S. ’09 of Barre, Vt., on Aug. 11, 2016. 

Angela L. Harper J.D. 11, LL.M. Il of New Orleans, on Aug. 16, 2016. 
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“Compassionate physician, award-winning biomedical scientist, 
successful pharmaceutical executive, medical educator, and 
administrator, Ralph Snyderman's remarkable and multifaceted 
career spans the full range of biomedicine." — Robert J. Lefkowitz, 
MD, Investigator, Howard Hughes Medical Institute, James B. Duke 
Professor of Medicine, Duke University 
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Learn how Duke I&E is 
encouraging innovation and 
inspiring entrepreneurship. 


mynafoundation.com 
entrepreneurship.duke.edu 
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We took 2,500 sermons preached at Duke Chapel over the last fifty years and put them 
online for free. 


Can we get an amen? 


Every year, we digitize thousands of historical documents, images, audio, and video, 
converting them to new formats that will outlast the originals. 


Now you can help preserve them. Our Adopt a Digital Collection program allows you 
to support the long-term preservation of important cultural resources and ensure that 
they remain on our “digital shelves” for as long as the internet is around. 


That's not just smart. That's crazy smart. 
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BE PART OF HISTORY 








GRUBB PROPERTIES IS PRIVILEGED TO CONTINUE ITS STEWARDSHIP OF GLEN LENNOX 
WITH THE THOUGHTFUL REDEVELOPMENT OF THIS LEGENDARY COMMUNITY 


NOW ACCEPTING ACCREDITED INVESTORS 
Contact Jonathan Nance at 704.405.5152 
jnance@grubbproperties.com 


grubbproperties.com 








Only accredited investors may invest in the fund, which for natural persons are investors who meet certain minimum 
annual income or net worth thresholds. This investment opportunity is being offered in reliance on an exemption from 
the registration requirements of the Securities Act of 1933 and, as such, is not required to comply with specific disclosure 
requirements that apply to registered offerings. The offered securities are also not subject to the protections of the 
Investment Company Act of 1940. The SEC has not passed upon the merits of, or given its approval to, the securities, 
the terms of this offering, or the accuracy or completeness of any offering materials. The securities are subject to legal 
restrictions on transfer and resale, and investors should not assume they will be able to resell their securities. Investing 
in such securities involves risk, and investors should be able to bear the risk of the loss of their investment. This is not an 
offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to purchase interests in the fund. Such an offer may only be made by means of a 
Confidential Private Placement Memorandum which describes the terms of any such investment 
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Vibrant living. Continuing care. In the heart of Durham. 800-474-0258 / forestduke.org 


IMagine... a garden of serenity, with exquisite 

8 y q 
plantings and shaded benches where family and friends 
can gather and reflect, in the heart of Duke University. 


Donors who have contributed $25,000 or more to the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens Endowment Fund may have the 
opportunity for their ashes to be interred in the Memorial 
Garden at Duke Gardens.* 


For information, please contact: 


919-684-5579 
SARAH P memorialgarden@duke.edu 
gardens.duke.edu 


GARDENS 


* Duke University estimates that the non-deductible, fair market value of this 
service is $500; please review this matter with your personal tax advisors. 
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